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Introduction 


The study of the administration of American public 
school systems is normally a function of graduate schools. Many 
persons enter the teaching profession with only a little understand- 
ing of how the system of their employment is administered. 
Teacher preparation programs which deny teachers even cursory 
understanding of the relationship between administrative respon- 
sibilities and teaching responsibilities do an injustice to teachers. 
A lack of understanding of the ways in which all components — 
teachers, administrators, and boards of education — contribute to 
the effectiveness of public school systems drives divisive wedges 
between these various groups. 

The Teacher and Administrative Relationships in School Systems 
was designed primarily for the teacher and the inexperienced ad- 
ministrator. Foreign students and others not familiar with the 
manner in which American public schools are controlled, governed, 
and administered should also find the approach taken in the text 
appropriate to understanding school systems operations. Although 
many books exist for the professional administrator, very few have 
been written about administration for teachers and those who are 
not experienced in administering schools or school systems. This 
book deals with the following questions: “How are school systems 
run?”; “Where do I as a teaching component fit in the total opera- 
tion?"; “What kind of interactions should I expect?”; and “How 
can I participate in changing the system?” These questions require 
an approach different from that normally taken in texts for admin- 
istrators. 

To help teachers understand how public schools are administered, 
the authors have used a systems analysis technique which requires 
that attention be given to the components of educational systems, 
the nature of their goal-directed interactions, and the environments 
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of the interactions The discussion therefore focuses boards of 

education administrators, teachers, and students as the com 
nonents comprising the system, upon the interactions which take 
place in personnel processes, supervision, curriculum development, 
policy formulations, budget preparations, school-building pro- 
grams, and negotiations processes, and upon the social, leg, , 
economic, and political environments of the interactions Throug 
out the text the focus has remained upon how the goals of American 
public school systems serve as the principal determinants of organ- 
izational directions and how these goals contribute to the shaping 
of human interactions 


Systems Analysis 

The tremendous complex of ideas, organizations, and purposes 
which characterizes American schools appears to be almost im- 
ponderable What can we learn from their similarities 9 How can 
we grapple with their diversity 9 How can the imponderable be 
reduced to a size small enough to study 9 

Systems analysis techniques offer a particular method of study 
which holds promise for helping teachers understand the admin- 
istrative structure and understand their own role m promoting 
the ends of educational organizations 

Definitions 

Thousands of times in his professional life a teacher will make 
reference to his “school system ” Seldom, however, does he pause 
to develop an image of the term system A system is defined by 
Webster as “a regularly interacting or interdependent group of 
items forming a unified whole ” While Webster’s definition is help- 
ful in portraying an image of a system, it is not particularly useful 
to the student seeking a construct for his study of teacher-admin- 
istrative relationships 

Better definitions, capable of directing an inquiry, come from the 
fields of biology and engineering To people from both of the dis- 
ciplines a system is a senes of essential components whose func- 
tions are coordinated for the -purpose of achieving the goals of the 
orgamsmic whole Such a definition adds purpose to the functioning 
of component parts and supplies the student with the opportunity 
to \ xe w the system as a whole in terms of its operating parts 
“Systems analysis” as a concept began with industrial engineers 
concerned with systems composed of men and machines Charged 
with making industrial production as efficient as possible, the engi- 
neer established a method oi study designed to provide knowledge 
about the interaction of man and machine— the components His 
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purpose was to redesign the relationships between man and man, 
between man and machine, or between machine and machine, so 
that efficient production could be facilitated. In its simplest form, 
when the system’s components were men and machines, manufac- 
turing was the interaction, and profitable production was the goal 
of the company — the organismic whole. The engineer thus found 
himself analyzing the goal contribution of components whose inter- 
action required coordination ; hence, the term systems analysis was 
born. 

Model Systems 

To understand more completely the requirements of systems 
analysis techniques and of the general nature of systems, it seems 
appropriate to review two familiar systems. 

The first model — the circulatory system — is drawn from the 
field of biology. In relationship to our definition, the circulatory 
system would seem to qualify in the following ways: The circula- 
tory system is composed of essential components — heart, arteries, 
veins, and capillaries — and the components are coordinated to 
accomplish the goals of the organismic whole: to provide oxygen, 
nutrients, and other substances and to remove waste materials 
from each body cell. 

The second model — the ignition system — is drawn from electrical 
engineering. Here too we find a system composed of component 
parts — battery, coil, spark plugs, generator, distributor, and con- 
necting wire — with each of the elements coordinated to accomplish 
the goal for which the system was designed : to provide an electrical 
spark at the appropriate moment to ignite vaporized gasoline 
within the individual cylinders. 

To the physician charged with correcting a malfunctioning cir- 
culatory system and the electrical engineer trying to improve the 
ignition system, the task is viewed in a somewhat similar manner. 
Systems analysis techniques require that the analyst carefully 
study and understand the nature and function of each component, 
that he understand the contribution of each component to goal 
accomplishment, and that he understand the manner in which the 
components have been coordinated. 

How much is enough? To what depth must we study'? In each 
of the model systems, varying degrees of analytical competence are 
possible. The nurse or the first-year medical student is not likely 
to be as competent as the cardiologist or hematologist in analyzing 
the circulatory’ system. Likewise, the garage mechanic and the 
electrical engineer represent degrees of competence in understand- 
ing the ignition system. As students of American school systems, 
should we stop at knowing the names of the four cavities of the 
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heart or should we continue our study to the point of understand- 
ing the histology of the minutest capillary tissue 7 Should we stop 
at knowing the name of the spark plug or must we understand the 
chemical relationship between lead and sulfuric acid m our storage 
batteries 7 

As social systems, public school systems are exceedingly com- 
plex, and they permit each student the opportunity to delve in as 
much depth as he desires To the teacher who serves time m a job 
within the system while awaiting the ship of his first love to arrive, 
practically no study is undertaken or required To those seeking 
professional status, the study of school systems will be a lifelong 
pursuit in which the educator seeks to understand and improve 
the coordinated relationships which must exist between the com- 
ponents of the system 

Improved understanding should lead to improved practice, im- 
proved practice should include improved coordination , and 
improved coordination holds promise for mobilizing component 
strength toward the accomplishment of educational goals 
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chapter 1 

□ Studying American 
Public School Systems 


The teacher, new or old, embarking upon the study of 
teacher-administrative relationships soon comes to realize that he 
is only partially equipped for the undertaking. Teacher education 
and teaching experience touch the area of administration in only 
the most tangential ways. To understand the administrator and his 
role requires that the teacher enter more fully into his discipline 
to partake, at least in part, of his joys and his disappointments, 
his duties and his responsibilities, his values and his ethics. 

Understanding, however, is not the sole justification for the 
study of administration by the nonadministrator. While adminis- 
trators might welcome sympathy and empathy which can arise 
from understanding, what they more desperately need are faculties 
committed to the goals of education. Out of commitment arise new 
teacher-administrative relationships more capable of furthering 
higher goal accomplishment. 

To launch a study of what is and to induce what might be in the 
relationships between teachers and administrators, it is appro- 
priate to revisit the arena where the teamwork, and sometimes 
the antagonism, takes place — the public schools of America. How 
teachers and the administrators, the two major elements for con- 
sideration, ultimately choose to relate within the systems will in 
large measure determine the course of public education. 


Characteristics of American Public Schools 
Diversity 

Unlike countries possessing central ministries of education, the 
public schools of the United States exhibit great differences one 
from another. As nn example, consider the organizational patterns 
of various school districts. In terms of grade-level organizations, 
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districts advertise K-12, 6-3-3, K-8, 9-12, K-6-S, and so on as 

th Thr!'TOupmg°rf™rade levels for administrative purposes take3 
even more unusual turns in such districts as Novi ■ and 
Fla The Novi district will ultimately be developed to include edu 
cational programs from kindergarten through college degrees at 
the graduate level On the other hand, the high school at Melbourne 
is proud of the fact that it has no grade levels for students to 
methodically pass through 

Organizational patterns based on geography are just as diverse 
Throughout the land, the political unit of educational authority 
varies with the organizing authority In Delaware, the state is the 
unit of organization, m Utah, the county wide district is common, 
in Illinois, the township is still the unit for many high school dis- 
tricts, city boundaries are the units in the metropolitan areas of 
many states, and throughout the country, urban and rural districts 
have boundary lines to delight the gerrymanderer 

Another area which prevents the development of a single dis- 
cussion to cover American public schools is the difference in pur- 
poses between and among schools and school districts There are 
American public schools devoted to training young people to enter 
various trades , others are concerned with preparing young persons 
for college and university experiences, and still others accept a 
terminal, general education as their fundamental raison d'etre 
Even the so called comprehensive high schools will admit that 
because a large segment of its population is headed m a single 
direction its purpose becomes more narrow and provincial than 
the term “comprehensive” would imply 
Diversity is also present in the manner in which schools are 
financially supported In some states, large proportions of local 
educational costs are borne by the state treasury through their 
allocations to local districts At the other extreme are local districts 
in some states which recede little if any support from the state 
level 


The money which the states have to distribute may come from 
income taxes, sales taxes, personal property taxes, excise taxes, 
nuisance taxes, or other statewide tax sources In some states', 
local need as measured by enrollments is the basis for distribution \ 
in others, financial ability, as measured by taxable wealth, is the 
distributional basis, in still other states, effort, as measured by 
the degree of local taxation, is a basis for distribution The weight 
assigned to various distributional factors varies m fifty wavs 
among the fifty states 3 


Certainly no uniformity exists among schools with regard to the 
student bodies being served The students in a reservation school 
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are different from those in a large city slum area. The student 
population of a school in the rural south bears little similarity to 
that of a posh, eastern suburban district. Likewise, a midwestern 
farm community has a student body which differs significantly 
from that found in a western city. 

American schools are also different in terms of community 
expectation. The communities just mentioned exhibit expectations 
which vary according to community educational, social, and eco- 
nomic level. Within even similar kinds of communities, there is 
variance in parental aspiration and in the reality of expectations 
which parents hold for their schools. 

Similarity 

The study of schools within this country is not entirely thwarted 
by unending diversity. American public schools do have some 
degrees of similarity which are worthy of note. 

To varying extents, all public schools of the United States com- 
mit themselves to a program of free public education. Freedom 
from tuition costs through the twelfth grade is the pattern in 
every state, with the trend, led by California, in the direction of 
providing free education beyond the senior high school level. It 
is of course true that education, at any level, is not purely “free.” 
Nevertheless, the obligation of all citizens to finance the education 
of all students is a clearly defined doctrine stemming from the 
belief that all of society profits from an educated populace. To the 
extent that schools must resort to fee systems to finance desired 
programs, society pays the price of lost education for some of its 
membership. 

For similar reasons, American public schools have established 
clearly defined expectations for school attendance. All states have 
established minimum attendance laws requiring that every person 
between specified ages attend school. Likewise, the states have 
further stipulated that the years of attendance shall be of certain 
minimum lengths. 

All of the public schools operate under a national concept of 
legal authority. In every case, the ultimate authority for the 
establishment and operation of public schools resides with the 
state. The various states have developed diverse school systems 
because of this freedom, but the state-level responsibility is 
similar. 

Another legal aspect, currently undergoing a great deal of 
testing, in which all schools are similar is that their operation must 
not conflict with existing state or national law. Although the state 
laws may vary, the United States Constitution is common to all 
states, and constitutional decisions arising from the United States 
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Supreme Court are binding upon 


all districts Recent rulings on 


school prayers and de facto segregation exemplify the uniform ap- 
plication of federal law to all school districts 

The concept of the school as a nonsectarian institution is almost 
universally accepted While the issue of religion m the public 
schools has not been fully satisfied (either philosophically 
legally) , no community, excepting the most parochial, would claim 
that the schools should serve a sectarian function Communities 
with a broad religious base find the use of the schools for sectarian 
purposes so distasteful that the issue rarely arises 

From a financial standpoint, almost all public schools are heavily 
financed from revenues collected from local citizens Undoubtedly, 
the most common single source of revenue is the local property tax 
Such a tax is normally levied against the property owner, with 
his consent to be taxed determined by a local referendum 
From a political standpoint, schools are similar in that a rep- 
resentative body governs their educational affairs Throughout the 
country, boards of education Or their counterparts serve com- 
munities as the developers of operational policies Those same 
boards hire executive officers to carry forward the educational 
implications of policy In the process of electing boards of educa- 
tion, states and local communities have gone to extreme lengths 
to protect their children from the dangers of partisan political 
influence and control School elections are often held at times other 
than partisan state and national elections Furthermore, the vast 
majority of states and districts require school board elections to 
be held using nonpartisan ballots 

One area, open to dispute, in which many schools are similar is 
curriculum Before casting the uniform curriculum aside as ridicu- 
lous one must consider that only a small, limited number of 
publishing companies supply curricular materials Beyond the 
limitation of choice presented to the consuming profession, there 
is the factor of acceptance A few materials, through multiple state 
adoptions, far outdistance the others in their use Unfortunately, 
the published text is the backbone of the actual experiences which 
students undergo The adoption of a reading series by several 
states as the authorized text almost guarantees that students in 
those states will be exposed to not only the same material but also 
the same method 

0f S tre°rd, S J r iV :e « rtain, J bound to « ether * the dilemma 

ot treading the fine educational line between providing for local 
state, or national stability while making possible local, state and 

“ STS W f nr 1 ' 1 * a " d nea“ 'anti- 

, the task 18 doub 'y difficult The dilemma of leading or 
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reflecting society will undoubtedly be one of crucial dimensions in 
coming decades. 

Providing compulsory services to a particular group during 
their formative years has made the schools especially attractive to 
groups seeking to satisfy specific desires. As a result all schools 
find themselves engaged in educationally marginal activities rang- 
ing from health services to law enforcement. Examples of such 
activities are the enforcement of compulsory inoculation legislation 
and the administration of eye and dental examinations. 

American public schools are similar in at least one other way: 
They express similar professional needs. The need for additional 
professional staff, the requests for new and better materials, and 
the search for more effective educational methods are indicative 
of the desires of teachers and administrators to upgrade their 
professional stature and to improve the professional posture of 
their schools. 

Unique Power 

The various states, in delegating much authority to the boards 
of education of local school districts, instituted a concept of edu- 
cation which has proven to have a unique power. The variation and 
divergence in local operation and in local control has created varia- 
tion and divergence among local school systems. Out of local 
systems, which are always parochial and provincial to some degree, 
has come an educational product which also reflects variance and 
divergence according to the source. 

While adherence to a "party line” is necessary in a dictatorial or 
authoritarian culture (hence reliance upon centralized systems 
which can be "party-controlled”) , adherence to a single right wag 
to educate would be catastrophic to a democratic culture which 
values the right and privilege of an individual to achieve his 
potential without undue regard to “party needs.” One of America’s 
greatest strengths is the egalitarian benefits received from the in- 
termix of cultures. In a similar and related way, the intermix of 
products of differing educational systems with their differing 
biases has allowed us to compare one system with another. It is the 
process of comparison that emancipates man from the ignorance 
that arises from an acceptance that is due to lack of alternatives. 

Along with the mass migrations of recent decades, the subse- 
quent interaction of the products of diverse educational programs 
has stimulated the creation of a more eclectic educational enter- 
prise. New opportunities for the comparison of educational institu- 
tions have arisen. The values of the several are reflected in 
changing patterns, and the shortcomings of each are more often 
being subjected to the light of self-criticism. Such criticism by 
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student, patron, or professional bodes well for future improvements 
within the educational community 
In spite of problems created, the increasingly mobile population 
is helping to reduce local provincialism The newer members of 
communities are proving less and less satisfied with local conserva- 
tism which the community has relied upon to protect its particular 
culture from external onslaughts In addition, the provincials are 
representing smaller and smaller proportions of mobile, expanding 

fe™nt ltleS a AS s 3 ! 6SUlt there Wl11 be educational turmoil and 
ferment in decades to come, but the enterprise will continue to 
improve and to be motivated by the sparks of the conflict 

Danger of Parochialism 
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induce principles of desirable relationships from their study of the 
other dimensions. 

Goals 

The ends toward which the organismie whole of public education 
is moving are usually referred to as its goals. Most normally goals 
are expressed in terms designed to expose what we would like to 
become. Sometimes they refer to education as an organization, 
sometimes they express professional desires, and they often at- 
tempt to describe the most desirable characteristics of the students 
whose behaviors we seek to change through educative processes. 

Goals are not to be confused with objectives although the terms 
are too often used synonymously. Goals express what we wish to 
become; objectives describe how we hope to become. Objectives are 
generally small enough and specific enough to lend themselves to 
ready evaluation. We may, for example, set a goal for students 
couched in such general terms as “civic responsibility,” implying 
that we want students to become responsible citizens. Such a goal 
has no clearly defined limits such that we can say, at a given 
instant, "that student is now a responsible citizen.” To meet the 
goal of civic responsibility, we might decide that the study of civics 
in our social studies program should receive more attention at 
grades three, eight, and eleven. The latter decision would result 
in the formation of objectives so specific that we would know 
whether they had been accomplished. 

We should not assume that goals cannot be evaluated. However, 
it should be recognized that to do so requires a great amount of 
patience, a good deal of ingenuity, a variety of tools and techniques, 
and a personality which can find pleasure in the minutest of gains. 
Chapter two outlines goals which have, at various times, been 
proposed as appropriate guides for the development and conduct of 
public school systems. 

Systemic Environments 

In considering schools as social systems, it might be expected 
that the environment of most concern would be the social one. 
While such might be the case, we must also consider other kinds of 
environments — legal, economic, and political. Chapters 3 through 
6 deal with the four characteristic environments. 

Why study the environments of the public school systems? In the 
first place, a study of the factors surrounding and permeating the 
public schools should aid understanding of the reasons for diversity 
between and among systems. Even when systems operate in similar 
environments they seem to exhibit differing characteristics. This 
phenomenon may be due to the differences in perceptions of those 
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who develop educat.onal systems about the relative power of the 
components of the system These differences m percepUon lead^o 
dissimilar behaviors within the respective systems Perhaps the 
occurrence of different characteristics within similar environmen 
is analogous to differences which develop between children raised 

m the same family . , 

Secondly man will undoubtedly continue to be force-directed and 
force-directing If we assume that the four kinds of environments 
are force-filled, we must assume that public school systems will 
remain dynamic systems undergoing constant change If the 
changes are to be planned rather than random, educators need to be 
prepared to channel forces into fruitful directions With no knowl- 
edge of a dragon’s anatomy, the knight is ill prepared to do battle ! 
As a corollary, the students m the school systems live in and later 
more fully enter into the environments Our knowledge of environ- 
ments should aid us m developing dynamic goals for our system 
which will bear greater relevance for student preparation 

Another reason for studying environments is that understanding 
is requisite to sorting ivhat must be from what should be Elements 
from the legal environment, for example, are often very specific 
about what a school system must do Political, economic, and 
social environments make similar strong demands Wisdom will 
reside m developing dynamic systems of high value withm the 
limitations of the environments Simultaneously, knowledge of limi- 
tations must precede constructive action to reduce them That same 
knowledge can permit purposeful professional activity which can 
override passivity 

Essential Components 

The designation of components comprising the public schools is 
not a simple task Part II of this text, comprised of Chapters 7 
through 10, discusses what the authors view as the four com- 
ponents essential to the operation of public school systems — boards 
of education, administrators, teachers, and students 

Other possibilities were given consideration but were finally re- 
3ected as not absolutely essential to the conduct of the system 
Among the most difficult groups to omit were parents and the 
community m general However, the decision was ultimately made 
to consider parental and community elements as environmental 
factors which contribute to the determination of systemic direction 
In studying the various components of the public school system, 
v l should be borne m mind that it is through the components that 
goals are ultimately achieved Ill-chosen components, matfunction- 
components, poorly coordinated components, have little chance 
to achie\e the goals for which the system was supposedly designed 
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In terms of the established goals and in light of the environment 
in which the systems operate, we might ask: (1) Why are the 
components like they are? (2) How do they contribute to goal 
accomplishment? (3) How can their individual functions be im- 
proved? (4) In view of their purpose, what would be the impact 
of altering the component roles? (5) What impact will changing 
environments have on the manner of component functioning? and 
(6) What responsibilities do the components have for improving 
the system? 

Board of Education 

To the experienced teacher, studying boards of education may 
seem to be an exercise in futility. Somehow the feeling that you 
cannot really do anything about boards of education prevails 
among members of the teaching profession. However, a new era is 
upon us in which teachers and boards of education will increasingly 
find themselves in face to face situations. To understand the char- 
acter, the responsibility, the legal status, and the modus operandi 
of boards of education should permit the development of more 
efficient relationships. To accept boards of education only as they 
are now constituted is to restrict the dynamic potential inherent in 
professional interaction. 

Administrators 

Why study administrators? There is an implication in the 
authors' approach that the successful operation and the continual 
improvement of public school systems is a cooperative venture 
requiring thoughtful coordination. Such an implication, drawn 
from emphasis upon interacting components, is indeed intended. 
Teachers who seek to understand and improve their school systems 
would be well advised to understand the role of other components. 
Misunderstandings about the superintendent’s and principal’s roles 
and responsibilities and inadequate communication is dangerous 
to the efficient functioning of these two components. On the other 
hand, understanding the systemic purposes served by superintend- 
ents, principals, business managers, and curriculum supervisors 
should facilitate improved interaction between administrators and 
the teaching faculty. 

Teachers 

Teachers must study teachers in a manner not common to under- 
graduate education courses if teacher-administrative relationships 
are to be improved. The preparation of a teacher is a long and 
particularly difficult task. Even the most effective preparatory 
techniques seem to consume more than the amount of time avail- 
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velop at the points of interaction: when school facilities are 
planned; when budgets are prepared; when salary programs are 
being discussed; when policies are developed, interpreted, or im- 
plemented; when curricula are developed; when instruction is 
supervised for either improvement or evaluation purposes; when 
teachers are recruited, employed, assigned, and utilized. A clear 
understanding of the ends toward which both professions are 
actively headed should aid in developing desirable and fruitful 
relationships in the areas of interaction. Discussions of what is 
and what aught to be should provide the basis for developing a 
personal and professional concept of working relationships be- 
tween teachers and administrators. 


Systems Development 

School systems are here and operating. They are not static, how- 
ever. In constantly changing and evolving systems, professional 
educators have the opportunity to passively allow society with its 
various environmental forces to shape the course of public educa- 
tion. However, if they become unhappy with the random and 
vacillating nature of externally enforced change, they may, as an 
alternative, elect to take the change elements out of the realm of 
the random and into the domain of the ordered and the planned. 

To develop a better school system, professional educators will 
have to become systems engineers. In the engineering process, con- 
sideration should first be given to the general acceptability of the 
goals toward which the system is to be designed. If we then find 
that the goals are satisfactory but the accomplishment is less than 
we desire, the conditions are correct for systems development 
activities. But where do we begin in the redesign process? 

Obviously we might look to the environment. Changes in the 
environment should be followed by changes in environmental 
forces. If we were wise enough, or powerful enough, to make the 
appropriate changes in the environmental conditions, we would 
indeed be confronted with forces which would help us mold a new 
system. It was an upset society, for instance, which initiated great 
pressures for revised science curricula following the advent of the 
first Russian satellite. Societal “upset" engineered by educators 
might indeed speed some changes which we might view as essential. 
Nevertheless, we educators have not been very good revolution- 
aries. We have been much more successful as evolutionaries and 
perhaps the radical environmental changes needed to stimulate 
educational changes are better influenced by educators than initi- 
ated by them. 
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The component parts represent the second place toward which 
\\g might turn to redesign our educational systems We might be 
able to add components, to drop components, or to redefine the 
functions of the existing ones Such action has been initiated to 
some degree in systems that add guidance counselors, curriculum 
coordinators, and business managers Environmental factors limit 
the amount of manipulation that we can do with the components, 
and the systems redesign and redevelopment therefore seem to 
reside most logically in the realm of changing interaction patterns 
Systems engineering has normally been considered a function of 
the superintendent, and in many cases it has been a jealously 
guarded function Changes in the administrative concept have been 
such that emerging theories give a far greater role to teachers 
How ever, to expect teachers to be automatically ready to fulfill this 
new role seems to be somewhat naive It is therefore a major 
purpose of this book to more adequately prepare teachers to be- 
come systemic change agents 
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require a good understanding of those corporation segments with 
which their segment must interact. 

Teaching in a public school system is not a manufacturing 
process. Nevertheless, the teacher as a systemic component requires 
some degree of understanding about the total operation of the 
system — how much understanding — gained in what ways? — for 
what purpose? 

2. Under what conditions may internal components of a public 
school system legitimately undertake to change a system which 
“belongs" to an outside public? Teachers, administrators, and 
pupils are internal components of public school systems. In later 
chapters, each component will be assigned specific roles which give 
meaning to his consideration as a basic systemic element. In a 
sense each of these components is present within the system at the 
will of the local public — a public which enjoys certain legal and 
cultural prerogatives in organizing a local system to serve its ends. 

Local school systems are governed in a “representative” fashion. 
Their governing representatives are part-time personnel chosen for 
their capacity to develop and maintain a system capable of per- 
petuating and improving American life as sought by the constitu- 
ent body. The board of education also is a “lay” body. Its lay 
membership carries no guarantee that educational expertise will 
reside within the body. It only guarantees that the wishes and 
desires of the local initiating society will be represented and, in 
fact, will play the predominant role in the governance of public 
school systems. 

Occasionally, the wishes and desires of the various components 
and the society may be antagonistic toward each other. When one 
segment is demanding a change while another is resisting, whQ 
shall cast the deciding vote? — what role will the board of education 
play? — who shall determine when teachers shall participate in the 
change process? — by what process shall teacher participation be 
guaranteed? 

3. Hoiv can local systems, designed for the protection of paro- 
chial and provincial purposes, be opened to broader, more func- 
tional goals? When a society specifically institutes a social 
organization such as a public school system to protect the local 
culture, ethics, and mores, it is understandable that the same 
society should be interested in retaining the public school system in 
any fashion which has proved successful in preserving the status 
quo. The cost of preservation, in many school districts, is the 
graduation of a student population ill-equipped to function in any 
society more broad in scope than the local one. If the system is to 
be opened, opened by whom? — under what conditions? — by what 
process? 
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chapter 2 


□ Goals for the System 


Broadly Accepted Goals 

Goals which are broadly accepted — whether they are 
goals for the American system of public schools or for any other 
system perceived as a social institution — tend to reflect the values 
of the society. These values are not necessarily related directly to 
how the members of the society behave. There is, in fact, a good 
likelihood that broadly accepted goals may be more obvious in the 
literature of the society than observable in the daily actions of its 
people. 

These goals are really part of our heritage. Their being posited 
in our heritage has been a function of the tenets and precepts 
which have persisted through the years. They remain because peo- 
ple espouse them as desirable goals with the knowledge that they 
are already universally acceptable to other people. Controversial 
elements have been suppressed to the point where these broadly 
accepted goals have become traditional. Broadly accepted goals, 
then, are not usually current goals in the sense that they are the 
product of present needs and circumstances. 

It is appropriate to mention some of the antecedents to present 
broadly accepted goals so that an understanding of their common 
and unique elements might better be grasped. 

Education in Early Greece 

A useful starting point might be an inspection of the ideals of 
an Athenian education. The Athenian youth was taught to become 
beautiful in figure, graceful in movement, and refined in behavior ; 
he was taught to seek a balance in his life (both physical and 
intellectual) ; and he was to be educated for positive service to the 
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state His duties to the state were seen as the highest interest in 
life , of second import among these four ideals was the development 
of good manners and morals 1 

Projecting these goals to the present day one might suggest that 
beauty of figure is still supported through instruction in physical 
education and concern with physical fitness Our diversified ama- 
teur sports program and national pride in accomplishments at 
Olympic games continue the notion that grace m movement has 
value Only refinement in behavior might be difficult to defend as 
a persisting goal But in this there has been cited a weakness in 


the Athenian ideal — no culture was provided for the masses 
Although the Athenian ideal of balance dictated the avoidance of 
specialization and professionalism, two elements which are very 
much demanded in our present culture, there is still value placed 
on the goal of balance This becomes especially true when it is 
considered that young people are entering the work force at a later 
age than ever before and are leaving it sooner The number of 
hours being worked during the week is decreasing for a large 
segment of our population These very conditions predicate the 
continuing goal of the balanced man — the man who has avocational 
interests, who is able to use his increased leisure time productively 
There is, too, a pragmatic consideration Although this is the day 
of the specialist, the odds favor that even he will have to make 
severe' chants which require retraining and flexibility— or, a 
better balance in his education enabling adaptability 
There has been little lessening in the emphasis on the goal oi 
discussion i f T the Athenlan da V As will be seen m the 
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today that the system of public education is still disposed to 
inculcate in the young those manners and morals which will assure 
them of a reasonable acceptance in adult society. Although much 
is made of such things as individual differences, there would appear 
to continue to be a pervasive desire to educate the young for 
candidacy in today’s society — to live by today’s ethic. Education 
for the “other-directed” man has not gained wide support in the 
system of public education. Emphasis continues to be placed upon 
compliance and compromise. And this is hardly unreasonable 
when we remember that it is a public system. Thus it would be 
only reasonable to assume that the goals for the system include 
those which value its continuance. 

Colonial American Education 
A further reference point in scanning the antecedents to present- 
day goals for the system of public education is the colonial period 
in this country. This particular period is important in that it re- 
flected the goals for education which had emerged after the 
Renaissance in Europe and had then been brought to the New 
World. By this time the dominant churches of the day each claimed 
exclusive domain over truth. The goals of education were clearly 
those set by the chyrch. Little reason or science was evident in 
those goals. In New England the theocracy of the day gave rise 
to laws which facilitated the emergence of schools with the avowed 
intent to enable man to read — read the scriptures — so that he 
would not fall into Satan’s grasp. The middle colonies were a 
polyglot of nationalities and religions, hence the education pro- 
vided was less uniform. Although education and its goals were 
parochial, there was evidence of poor children, Negro and white, 
being admitted to these schools. Southern colonies were strongly 
influenced by the Anglican church. However, proprietary interests 
dictated that plantation life be pointed toward economic prosperity 
more than the saving of souls through education. Often quoted is 
the statement of Virginia’s Governor Berkeley in 1671 where he 
thanked God that there were no free schools in Virginia and hoped 
that there would be none for a hundred years. Berkeley said, 
“Learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the 
world." One cannot help but parallel Berkeley’s statement with the 
significant omission of any program for education of the masses in 
the Athenian ideals. Clearly education in colonial America sup- 
ported the status quo. Where education was provided, the goal of 
the system was in no sense one of removing ignorance so that man 
might be free; rather it replaced ignorance with dicta which con- 
scripted men to live by the ethic of the day. 
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state His duties to the state were seen as the highest interest in 
life, of second import among these four ideals was the development 


of good manners and morals 1 

Projecting these goals to the present day one might suggest that 
beauty of figure is still supported through instruction m physical 
education and concern with physical fitness Our diversified ama- 
teur sports program and national pride m accomplishments at 
Olympic games continue the notion that grace in movement has 
value Only refinement in behavior might be difficult to defend as 
a persisting goal But m this there has been cited a weakness in 
the Athenian ideal — -no culture was provided for the masses 
Although the Athenian ideal of balance dictated the avoidance of 


specialization and professionalism, two elements which are very 
much demanded in our present culture, there is still value placed 
on the goal of balance This becomes especially true when it is 
considered that young people are entering the work force at a later 
age than ever before and are leaving it sooner The number of 
hours being worked during the week is decreasing for a large 
segmen o our population These very conditions predicate the 
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the acknowledged leaders. Its members have been the vociferous 
minority. The spokesmen for this group set goals which are m 
disagreement with those set by the natural or acknowledged leader 
of the time. Were this not the case, the goals set by the natural 
leader would go unchallenged and, of course, frequently unques- 

“persuasive delusion is frequently at work when goals are 
ascribed for the public school system. Often these goals seem ex- 
tremely current, especially when they are congruent with the 
emotive reactions of people. The most commonly cited example of 
this in recent years has been the public reaction to Russia s 
Sputnik I. The magnitude of response to tins historic _event P 
up an interesting element in broadly accepted goals for schoo s 
the public school system in the United States was literally caught 
up in the surge of public sentiment. Almost overnight it was con 
sidered bad form not to favor dramatic revision in the curric 
associated with offerings of the sciences and mathematics 

Was this evidence of changing goals for Pu bl >c spools? Not 
really. Remember the differentiation made between goals and . b- 
jectives in Chapter 1-goals referring to “what we 
become” and objectives to “too we hope to become The goal then 
of the American people might be described as a desire not t 0 Jag 
behind Russia in the space race. The impact of this d P 

the Dublic school system was one of redirecting t ^ 
wHhin the system. Specifically, it calied forth a rearrangement m 
the components of the system and necess^^^d ^ ^ ^ Amerf _ 
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Education in the Modern Era 
The nineteenth century in the United States saw the common 
school, or the grade school, prosper It also gave rise to what was 
to become a uniquely American element m public education — the 
high school This second level of education was being extended to 
the masses The National Education Association commissioned a 
Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies to describe the 
function of the high school The report of the committee in 1893 
provided little vision for the secondary school The doctrine of 
formal discipline was sustained A more thorough study of the 
classics, formal history, literature, and grammar was suggested 
Although the committee laid the groundwork for extending higher 
education to the masses, it did not come to grips with the funda- 
mental problems of educating large numbers of youth m the high 
school 


The increasing number of non-college-bound youth in high 
school gave rise to the Seven Cardinal Principles of Education- 
principles which were formulated by an NEA commission in 1918 
ey were (1) health, (2) command of fundamental processes, 
(3) worthy home membership, (4) vocational efficiency, (5) civic 
participation, (6) worthy uses of leisure time, and (7) ethical 
character These principles were originally pomted for the second- 
ary school but later came to be referred to as cardinal principles 
for education m general Thus we come to broadly accepted goals 
of the present day 
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cause a major upheaval and replace its counterpart, the majority 
goal. Of course, in the absence of strength or persuasion of some 
sort, goals set from the minority position merely pass into ob- 
livion. Unfortunately, numerous of these misfires fail even to be 
recorded as a portion of our historical perspective. 

The record of upheavals in education is not large. The acknowl- 
edged leaders would seem to have persisted; infact, they have 
hardly had to envision new goals to any significant extent. One 
possible explanation for this is the cynical view that from the 
beginning the goal of education has never been to release man 
from bondage at all: knowledgable, free-willing man has not al- 
ways been the intent; rather the goal has often been quite the 
opposite. It might be argued that the acknowledged leaders and 
goal setters have in mind an education which will primarily be 
directed toward what we have described as group preservation, or, 
in its more insipid form, simple maintenance of the status quo. 
From the point of view of the adult majority that has given leaders 
their power, either through acknowledgement or acquiescence, a 
goal such as this might be seen as wholly appropriate. In fact, a 
more poignant question might be. Is not the leader designated by 
his followers to perpetuate rather than to be an innovator and a 
visionary? 

Turning now to more recent broadly accepted goals for the sys- 
tem of public education, it can be seen that the leaders are not 
always complacent. As has been stated in Chapter 1, the visible 
gains through redefinition and reinterpretation may not be large ; 
however, with each refinement the likelihood of successful evalua- 
tion of goal accomplishment is improved. 

Education for All American Youth 1 2 was produced, in part, as a 
result of inadequate satisfaction with the earlier statement of the 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Education. As with the Principles, 
the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth outlined in the book have been 
generalized from applying only to the secondary schools to include 
now the system of public education in general. The Ten Imperative 
Needs are as follows : 

1. AH youth need to develop saleable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive partici- 
pant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work 
experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their 
occupation. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3 Educational Policies Commission, FtiHroficm for All American VonfA 
(Wnshlncton: NEA, 1941). 
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The wait, howeier, is often a wiser course than a pre-emptive m- 
sistance, which might sour the public toward the system in general 
The argument is really academic since the only elements which 
ha\e persisted in the system of public education have been those 
which ha\e won public acceptance Scholars jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to get into the public school system curricula and method- 
ologies which they knew would benefit youth in school They knew 
that some things ripe for use would work and the introduction of 
these materials and procedures opened the door for further experi- 
mentation Public school systems in significant numbers were 
budgeting monies for research and curriculum development within 
the system It might be said that the very climate of the system 
w as altered 


It should not be presumed, here, that all teachers and adminis- 
trators ha\e to be shaken into wakefulness by public sentiment 
Rather, it must be remembered that the public school system is 
just that a public system Changes in objectives within the system 
require extensive planning There is always the peril of band- 
wagomsm Textual materials have to be written, tested, and pub- 
♦u C< Teachers must ^eq«ently be retrained to use new materials, 
icre is, too, the subtle selling task of winning over resistant 
nml n C r? an i d adm ‘ n ‘ strators who ure operating a successful system 
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Drake notes that these ideals have been recognized by other writers 
in the field, including Eihvood P. Cubberley, Edgar W. Knight, 
Newton Edwards, and George S. Counts. 

The enumeration of these ideals does, in fact, deal with the ob- 
jectives of American public education more than with the goals for 
the system in that it describes how we ought to go about the task 
of providing a system of public education. The ideals do not discuss 
“what we would like to become” as a result of conducting our sys- 
tem in this manner. 

Further statements of objectives proliferate in the literature of 
public education. One other set of such statements should, however, 
be mentioned — not because it is unique or especially divergent 
from other statements, but because of the qualifying comments 
made with the statements. In 1938 the Educational Policies Com- 
mission evolved a series of objectives under the general headings 
of self-realization, human relationships, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility. The Commission conceded that no single school 
could hope to accomplish all the goals any more than any single 
student might be expected to attain full enlightenment. The 
schools clearly had to engage in some choice-making. The school’s 
task becomes one of understanding the ways in which individuals 
and societies choose and achieve their goals. The Commission cited 
the free man as one having “a rational grasp of himself, his 
surroundings, and the relationship between them.” It further 
states that “the purpose which runs through and strengthens all 
other educational purposes — the common thread of education — is 
the development of the ability to think (and, hence, to choose).” In 
this context, the development of the student’s rational powers 
becomes centrally important. 


Sociologal Goals 

It might be expected that the sociolegal goals for the system of 
public education would evidence a certain rationality. They do. 
They do especially when one looks bach at these goals as they mark- 
points of progress in the development of the system of public 
schools. Looking back, rationality and progress in the system are 
commingled — the fact that progress was obtained makes easy the 
ascription of rational action. But is this necessarily so? What do 
we know of the motives of those responsible for the events which 
mark sociolegal goals to the present day? Should it not be con- 
ceded that the “socio-” elements in these goals emerge from man 
who is both a rational and emotis-e being? Since law, both statutory 
and case, is again the product of men, sociolegal goals must be 
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3 All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the citizen of 
a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the perform 
ance of their obligations as members of the community and citizens of 
the state and nation 

4 All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the conditions conducive to successful family 
life 


5 All jouth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the consumer 
and the economic consequences of their acts 

6 All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of the world and of man 

\ ^ >outh need opportunities to develop their capacities to appre- 
ciate beauty in literature, art music, and nature 
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gainful employment than to educate children. Where might these 
children be placed? If they were all placed in school, their lot as 
adults might be given more hope for prosperity. 

The danger being emphasized here is that a causal relationship 
between social awareness and legislation for public education does 
not always exist. Although certain legislation may prove to be 
educationally desirable, the prompting of the legislation may well 
have had sources and motives unrelated to educational considera- 
tions. 

In fairness to the specific example being used, compulsory at- 
tendance legislation, it should be mentioned that as these laws be- 
came more common among the states, certain of the impetus for 
the legislation was associated with societal acceptance that educa- 
tion on a public scale possessed an inherent goodness. Immigrants 
to the United States and organized labor groups early recognized 
that a system of public education could provide access for their 
children to a wider choice of opportunities. More thorough treat- 
ment will be given to sociolegal goals in Part II. The Systemic 
Environment, and especially in Chapter 4, The Legal Environment. 

Goals of Open and Closed Systems 

and Their Evaluation 

Most societal organizations — systems of people in our society — 
can be characterized as closed systems. Persistent observers of 
societal organizations have concluded that organizations are not 
characterized by change. To the contrary, when organizations are 
viewed over a long period of time, stability rather than change 
seems to be their outstanding characteristic. This is truly an un- 
fortunate lot when it is considered that the system of public educa- 
tion is one of the more important and one of the oldest of these 
social organizations. 

A closed system is one which, essentially, lacks plasticity; it is 
not elastic in that its condition is one of containment rather than 
spread. It is often directed at self-perpetuation with emphasis 
upon maintenance functions. The closed system may change, but 
only under those conditions which threaten its very survival. The 
closed system is not really insensitive; however, the sensitivity it 
maintains is directed toward preserving that which it has rather 
than toward an assessment of external environmental needs. This 
is an important difference between open and closed systems. Al- 
though the public schools arc usually perceived as a service system 
in society, their existence as a closed system would cause them to 
be parasitic in that society. 
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allowed to reflect both man’s rational strengths and often his 
emotive frailties Specifically, they mirror the conditions of the 
time as perceived by those who made decisions and set goals 
When the Continental Congress declared in the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787 that “schools and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged,” a tone for the objectives of the time was 
set The implicit goal for these objectives is clear Encouragement 
of the system of public education was good for society, it would 
beget the type of citizen who would better serve his personal needs 
and those of the society It is important to note that only rarely is 
mention made of specifically what the educated citizen is to become 
—attention is focused upon how he is to get that way The immense 
social supposition here is that through the attainment of educa- 
twnal objeetwes, people will become what they should become— 
and, they will behave in a manner which is complementary to the 
society Thomas Jefferson emphasized this faith and trust in human 
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the public school system means, in its most broad sense, national 
citizenship. Often, it does not even mean this. Sectional rivalries, 
provincialism, and sundry other indulgences tend to overshadow 
man’s citizenship among his fellow man on this earth. Many classes 
in citizenship today reflect the finest hour of isolationism. The 
notion that the earth is shrinking, so to speak, would seem limited 
to communication, trade, travel, and the like. The impact of the 
idea upon the fellowship among men has yet to be felt. Goals of 
education have just not moved to the point where citizenship ex- 
tends beyond archaic and often unrealistic boundaries. 

Assessing Goals 

As was stated in Chapter 1, it is folly to dispair too much when 
attempting to assess goal accomplishment. The very utility and 
worth of our goals for the system require that persistent efforts 
be made at assessment. An assessment of goal-accomplishment in 
the closed system is less difficult than in the open system. Unfor- 
tunately, this has led to evaluation in education which measures 
goal accomplishment in terms of the goals for that aspect of the 
system which is closed. In a sense this is the easy way out. 

The system of public schools is both an open and a closed system. 
The degree to which it is more one than the other varies among 
individual systems and to the degree to which it is responsive to 
changes in its internal and external environment. Evaluating the 
goals of the closed system is the easy way out since there is a built- 
in criterion measure. The question being asked in this evaluation 
is : Are we continuing to be what we have been — or, how much are 
we like ourselves? The real misfortune in evaluation of only the 
closed elements of the system lies in the whole system coming to 
appear closed. The orientation is backwards. The outcome is often 
the observation that our system of public schools is backwards. 

Assessments of goal accomplishment in the open elements of our 
school systems are confounded by a lack of clear criteria. However, 
this is a necessary condition ; if there were criteria, a closed system 
could be formed to meet the goals implicit in the criteria. Broadly 
taken, the goals of the open system involve facilitating, through 
behavioral change, the increased possibility that man will continue 
to have reasonable choices as he lives in our society. The important 
distinction here involves not our measuring what he becomes but 
rather assessing how pervasive remains the field of his choice. Ob- 
viously, there will be some societal judgment regarding what men 
collectively choose to become, but assessments of the system of 
public education might better be limited to a determination of how 
wide a choice exists — and, of course, for how long in the life of 
man the possibility of choice persists. 
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Open System 

Ideally, the service system m a society should be at least in part 
an open system — highly sensitive to the changing needs and de- 
mands of the membership of that society, even visionary to the 
point that it directs toward a more fruitful existence for the mem- 
bership The open system does this by maintaining a flexible pos- 
ture The goals of an open system tend to be ideal — so much so 
that they might be made explicit only m the most general terms 
Objectives of an open system are quite the opposite of indoctrina- 
tion Components of an open system are arranged to interact in 
such a manner that individuals being served by the system are 
individually and collectively prepared to cope with both present 
and future societal demands 

It is conceded that only calculated guesses can be made in terms 
of what the future will hold for society Certainly it would include 
the provision for critical analyses of the past so that intelligent 
judgment might profit from both historical error and success The 
open system is not irresponsible, quite the opposite Its sense of 
responsibility is immense Where the closed system is able to 
support the status quo, that which is already accepted by the larger 
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administrator in goal-setting- Traditionally, the administrator is 
charged with what might be called a "local” position, one of his 
primary tasks is to maintain the integrity of the system Th^ 
teacher, on the other hand, may well have a stronger allegiance to 
the subject field or the grade level m which he teaches than to the 
particular school system of current employment Where this is the 
case, the teacher might be viewed as a “cosmopolitan” m the school 
system , he is first a teacher of English and only secondly an Eng^ 
hsh teacher m a particular school The abiding goals for this 
teacher may be associated more with the goals of English teachers 
in general than with those goals of the specific school m which he 
is currently teaching Increasingly, both teachers and administra- 
tors are mobile Reciprocal certification agreements, expanded 
position opportunities, and the general increase m the mobility of 
people may be leading to that point where both administrators and 
teachers see their goals in a more cosmopolitan context — related 
more to their professional groups than to the public school system 
in their community of present employment 

Schematic 2-1 A Narrative Outline of Some of the Open 
and Closed Dimensions of Public School Systems 

Definitions field — an area withm which all forces exist that exert influence 
on the system 

force — an influencing element within the field 

system — a grouping of forces for particular purposes within the 
field 

Component — a compositional element within the system which 
also may be an influencing force 

Statements 1 A school system may be described as a field comprised of all 
those forces influencing the system 

2 Each force m the field has a relative strength of influence upon 

the system 

3 The strength of influence of forces is based upon such factors 
as proximity to other forces in the field and status in relation to those other 
forces 

4 Forces maj be external to sj stems m the field or internal com- 
ponents of the sj stems 

5 Influence exerted bj forces in the field maj be diflfcrcntiallj 
applied among the components within the sjstcm or toward other forces in 
the field 

C Influences exerted bj the forces will be the result of how each 
force perccn.es other forces m the field, the perception of system components 
m the field, and how the sjstcm ns a whole is perceived bj the forces 

7 Perceptions of forces in the field will be colored bj experiences 
and predispositions of those forces 

S At nnj given time forces within the field exert influence townrd 
closure or openness upon the sjstcm 

9 The constellation of forces within the field describes the balance 
between the open and closed dimensions of the school sjstcm within the field 
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The Teacher and Administrator in Goal- 
Setting and Evaluation 

One of the more observable aspects of how open and closed 
elements in the system of public education overlap one another in- 
volves the teacher and the administrator m the system Each is 
intimately involved with goal setting for the system Some people 
hold that the ideal condition is one where the goals of the adminis- 
trator and the teacher are the same — a condition where the ener- 
gies of the system can be directed toward mutually agreed upon 
goals Others contend that a healthier condition is one where there 
are competing goals where there persists an interplay among 
goals Which of these notions is better is, in fact, an academic 
question because the pervasive goal for the system is to enable 
students to become individuals who can utilize the lessons of their 
heritage and at the same time enjoy a flexibility of choice m what 
they will become 


Devising Goal Compacts 
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of future conditions. Apart from outright speculation, one of the 
wiser approaches might be to suggest that present trends will have 
a portent for the future. Unfortunately, trend data tend to deal 
with inanimate aspects of our environment. Occasionally, trends 
are pushed to the point where it is presumed that people will be 
swept along by the tides of that inanimate environment. If goals 
do, in fact, refer to that which we would like to become, a sounder 
position to maintain might be that men control to a considerable 
extent what will be their environment. Because man is endowed 
with free will and is also potentially rational, there is no explicit 
limit to what might be his goals. The implications of this for the 
system of public education seem clear — no specific, categorical 
statement can be made regarding its future goals. 

Emerging goals can then be described for the system in terms of 
what man has done and is now doing — assuming that man will be 
directed at least in part in his future goal-setting by the past and 
present. In this context, some generalizations can be advanced. 
Man would seem to be disposed to a continuing support for his 
social institutions. Probably at no other time has the system of 
public education, one of man’s social institutions, been more im- 
portant to the aspirations of man. In an earlier year, the school 
was seen as a possible aid to achieving higher status and greater 
prosperity. Today, the system is looked upon as utterly essential 
for man if he is to be able to cope with new knowledge and new 
technology and their impact upon mankind. 

A commonly projected condition for the future involves the 
domain of productive employment. It is being said that people will 
enter the labor market later in life than ever before and will leave 
it at an earlier age. There would seem to be a likelihood that the 
need for additional training or retraining will take place more 
than once even during that short tenure of working years. This 
condition will extend not only to the laborer but also to the profes- 
sional worker, who will probably require continuous training 
throughout his career if he is to keep pace with the expansion of 
knowledge and changes this expansion has caused. 

Enlarged populations and increased automation may very well 
lead to an extension in the time available for education before 
employment. With more people and fewer positions for employ- 
ment, plans must be laid in advance not only to insure the best 
conditions for the short period of employment but also to enable 
the persons to use wisely that prolonged time when they will not be 
employed. Surely, the prolongation will take place if advances in 
medical science continue to raise the life expectancy of the average 
person. 

What will this mean for the system of public education? Already 
there can be seen evidence of the system adapting and making 
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Examples of some possible relationships: 
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system and the community in which the system exists Because the 
schools are social institutions, the boaid of education and the pro- 
fessional components of the system should give a fair hearing to 
all those who have particular expectations for the public schools 
Although some persons or groups are better qualified than others 
to speak about certain goals, this should not lessen the extent to 
which others are afforded the opportunity to be heard 

The school system has an obligation to provide the organizational 
structure through which free and articulate communication will be 
possible What kinds of organizational arrangements might best 
facilitate communication between the school and the several seg- 
ments of the school-community population 7 — How should the board 
and professional components be involved in this process 7 — Are 
there particular characteristics which might designate a population 
segment as being uniquely qualified to speak on the subject of goals 
for the schools 7 

3 Does the school system have an obligation to state what goals 
ought to be invoked now, based upon its predictions of the future 
needs of youth and society 7 American industry has shown the way 
in establishing research and development units within its organiza- 
tions One assumption industry has made is that it must be thinking 
ahead if it is to continue to be competitive The larger assumption 
presupposes that there will be change, that new materials and 
processes will be found or devised, and that the productive and 
leisure activities of man null evolve 

The public school system is challenged with a similar problem 
The goals for the system stated in here-and-now expectations may 
be inadequate for our society and its individual members in the 
next decade Which systemic components should be engaged in 
predicting the future needs of youth and society 7 — Hon might the 
system go about this task 7 — How can "bets on the future" be 
integrated with existing goals for the system 7 
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ily. In economic terms, this societal trend seems irreversible with 
the consequence that more state and federal financial support will 
be required to aid the metropolitan areas. 0 

The pattern of housing: so often follows the white-gray-black 
pattern. With the emerging concern by both white and nonwhite 
populations for improving and ultimately equalizing the educa- 
tional and employment opportunities of the Negro population, 
racially segregated communities within the city are not to be 
tolerated. 7 The long-cherished neighborhood school is challenged by 
a minority group that quite properly recognizes the inherent weak- 
nesses and dangers of an educational system that is socially 
restrictive. Militancy against a repressive social system is ex- 
pressed against the local schools. De facto vs. de jure segregation 
is no longer the issue, but segregation, regardless of the cause, is. 
This aroused society is a potent force for changing the configura- 
tion of the schools and the attendance policies of metropolitan 
school systems. 

Suburbia 

Flight to suburban areas is not new, but the magnitude is 
changing. As early as 1950 movement away from the center of 
town was being noted. The motivation at that time seemed to be a 
growing desire to reconstruct the value patterns of the rural com- 
munity. 8 Early suburban areas were characterized by a rather 
well-defined ethnic and value pattern. In many ways they were 
highly segregated on bases of income, belief, race, and, in some 
cases, religion. 

In Issues of the Sixties, suburbia is described in terms of values: 
“The suburban value system is characterized by conformity to 
middle-class values, ‘togetherness,’ and familyism in domestic life, 
and preoccupation with things: the art of keeping the house 
painted, the heating system going, and the lawn green — the chores 
of husbandry; autonomy is sacrificed to eternal concern with the 
man next door, who becomes the mirror in which one’s life is 
appraised.” 0 

The same value pattern is carried even farther in the parent- 
child relationship. With Dr. Spoek as a household by-word, the 
suburban home has become very child-centered and youth-oriented. 

The youth himself has a different and difficult task to face in 

0 Ibid., p. 30. 

7 Samuel Moore and Samuel Woodard, "School Desegregation: Localism or 
Metropolitanism?” School and Society, Summer I960, pp. 209-270. 

8 "The Future Metropolis,” Daedalus, Winter, 1961, p. 19. 

0 Leonard Freeman and Cornelius Cotter, cds., Issues of the Sixties (Wads- 
worth Publishing Co., 1901) , p. 228. 
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stead, the metropolis is rapidly becoming the dominant enviro - 
ment, with two out of three Americans now living m the large 
urban areas Only 15 per cent of the people lived in the urban 
areas of 1850, whereas 40 per cent were urban dwellers m 1900 By 
1975, 140 million Americans will be residents of metropolitan 
areas, with about one-half living m central cities and the remainder 
m the surrounding suburban areas 3 
Changing concepts of transportation coupled with the rising cost 
of central city land have been potent forces for changing the nature 
of the city The automobile and the truck have extended the radius 
of the city for both homes and jobs Primary reliance upon trucks 
rather than trains to move the products of manufacturing has 
permitted industry to move to the periphery of the city 
Mobility has also helped free the worker Home building, as well 
as plant construction, has grown rapidly in fringe areas The retail 
traders, with their shopping plazas and malls, and the household 
service industries have followed the flow of people away from the 
center of town 4 


The core city remains a potent employer One needs only to view 
the clogged tenacles of the urban expressway system during the 
rush hours to understand that people and jobs are no longer 
located in the same part of town An interesting phenomenon re- 
sults in that the daytime population of the central city is often 
30-50 per cent higher than the residential population 5 
The many motivations for human flight from the city’s core are 
only partiall> understood, but those motivations are important to 
the educator in suburbia or central city who finds himself having 
to contend with the residue of some of them Motivations include 
dissatisfaction with city conditions (crumbling schools, rising 
crime rates, and so on) , declining property values, and racial preju- 
dice Increasing affluence and the desire for space also spur the 
movement 
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habitants each year. Such figures tend to support contentions that 
American Society is a very fluid thing, and that any description of 
it can only suffice for a fleeting moment. 

The migrations seem to be of four rather distinct types; (1) 
migration from rural to metropolitan areas, (2) migration to 
Florida and the far West, (3) migration of the southern Negro to 
the northern city, and (4) the migration of the middle-class white 
from the city to the suburbs. Comparisons of 1950 and 1960 census 
data highlight the four migrations. 

During the 1950-1960 period the following changes were noted : 13 


1. Cities 50,000 and over — population up 12.9%. 

2. Cities 2,500-50,000 — population up 13.9%. 

3. City suburbs — population up 81.6%. 

4. Farms and villages — population down .8%. 

5. All “southern” states except Tennessee had declining percentages of 
non-white population. 

6. All “northern” states except Alaska, Hawaii and Arizona had in- 
creasing percentages of non-white population. 

7. The ten largest cities of the Northeast and all midwestern cities 
over 500,000 (except Milwaukee) lost population. 

8. California gained 5,000,000 new residents. 

9. Florida, Arizona and Nevada had increases of more than 70 percent. 


These isolated facts highlight the number of families that are 
uprooted. Not all effects are mathematical, however. In economic 
terms, 10 per cent of the Gross National Product was spent on 
various costs associated with migration. 14 

The social and political consequences of mass migration have 
not yet been completely assessed, perhaps because of the refusal 
of society to stand still long enough for the measurement. However, 
some of the consequences seem self-evident. Of immediate danger 
is the breakdown of local and state government. A short life span 
within a community or state may be insufficient to develop an 
interest and pride in local issues. 

Citizen activities within government may diminish as home-town 
ties are broken more and more frequently. As the influx and out- 
flow of citizens increase, the ability of the local official including 
the superintendent, to weld a cohesive body of patrons will be 
sorely taxed. Conversely, the transient population, just passing 
through, may be impatient with the slow wheels of government; 
if action is to help them, it must be immediate. The migrant brings 
with him knowledge of how “it” was done better in another place. 

13 ibid . 

14 David Boroff, op. cit., p. 69. 
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his familial identifications No longer are father and mother 
identified by the clothes they wear, the jobs they do, or the house- 
hold chores they perform — mother wears slacks, works, and 
pulls crabgrass, whereas father wears shorts, works, and barbecues 
the dinner Man may be man and woman may be woman, but the 
line of demarcation becomes more and more blurred 
Current suburban life is well described by a suburban elementary 
principal 10 


The suburb has become less effective as a community than its proto 
type of 1900 Because of the egalitarian nature of the suburb, there is 
less capacity for social action There is more and more emphasis on con- 
formity because the individual is functioning m a peer society The sub 
urbanite of today did not bring with him a clear image of what he wants 
his community to be like All too often his motive was to avoid the 
undesirable aspects of urban life Consequently he has less feeling of 
identity v\ ith his community than his earlier counterpart Large parts of 
the population ha\e lost the capacity for acting meaningfully in groups, 
except when it comes to matters which touch their immediate families 
\en the fraternal benevolent associations have given way to the im- 
personal agencies of the state or to the United Fund in which lay partici- 
pation is largely limited to the solicitation of funds Under the influence 
uh!Il C ?f S * nt Sh , lfting of P°P ul ation local leadership attracts less support 
* Hte and natlonal leaders loom larger on the horizon The mass of 

deflm " B leadersh ‘ p «a distant rather than im- 
mediate This trend will continue 


Mobility 
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Marriage 

The married status of the population also creates some changes 
in the nature of society. Between 1950-1960 the number of mar- 
riages increased by 14 per cent, and the number of divorces in- 
creased by twice that rate. The percentage of widows in the 
population was up almost 13 per cent, reflecting an increased 
longevity for women. More importantly, perhaps, was the fact 
that the age of first marriage was constant throughout the period. 
Now more than ever young people face the dilemma of an early 
marriage versus demands for extended schooling to meet the 
demands of an automated society. Nevertheless, almost two-thirds 
of all women are married by the time they are 21 years old. In 1960 
only 7 per cent of all women never married. Annually, wedding 
bells ring for about 1.7 million couples. 

Role of Women 

The emancipation of the female in American society has occurred 
on many fronts; what the suffragettes did for political freedom, 
the demands of World War II did for her economic freedom. The 
Population Reference Bureau provides important data on the role 
of women in society. To maintain the country’s population, each 
woman needs to bear 2.27 children. The census of 1960 revealed 
the following: white wives bore 2.6 children; nomvhite wives, 3.1 
children; city wives, 2.5 children; farm wives, 3.3 children. Indi- 
cations are that women now in their twenties will bear an average 
of 3.1 children. 

For the woman, marriage and the bearing of children no longer 
represent an automatic exclusion from the labor market. On the 
contrary, over one-half of the working women are married and 
one-half of those have children under 18 years of age. In 1890 
fewer than one in twenty wives was working ; by 1950 one wife in 
five worked ; in 1960, one in three. 

The pattern of woman’s work-life has also changed. “Rosie the 
Riveter” of the 1940’s worked for a few years until she began her 
family and then quit. By 1960 the pattern had changed. The wife 
now works, pauses for child-bearing, then hurries back into the 
labor market. Now a higher proportion (47 per cent) of those 
women in their late forties work than do those in their late twenties 
(35 per cent) . ,7 Increasing college costs may be proving a stimulus 
for older women to return to work, and the percentage of older 
women working is almost twice that of 1940. 

Dissatisfaction with her dreary dawn-to-dusk existence has 
proven a powerful motivating force for changing the role of 

17 "Women, Work, Morriaee,” Science Digest, October 10G3, pp. 70-82. 
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Increased mobility also changes patterns of family life, which in 
turn alters the nature of our society Family dispersion across the 
continent is very common, and with the dispersion goes one addi- 
tional unit to which persons have traditionally identified Increased 
social accommodation for the problems of old age is another con- 
sequence of dispersion, as many families find it difficult to comfort 
aged parents via long-distance 

Inner family mobility also has increased particularly following 
increasing affluence The second (and third) car has permitted the 
famil> to go in several directions at once In no small way, the 
mobility has reduced the family’s ability to regulate morality of 
its members Individuals have more contact with values outside 
the familj-, and the mobility soon removes the membership from 
the knowing eyes of neighbors or other family members 


Population Changes 
Expansion 

Of all the changes occurring in the American population, perhaps 
cr ! t ‘ ca ' 13 lts expansion From the beginning of man’s 
noTulnLn h ' li k Untl1 1880 t0 achleve the first one billion 
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mately 25 per cent of church members are m church every Sunday, 
but only 33 per cent attend on any given Sunday 

But what about the impact of the church and of religion upon 
society itself ? Baughman makes the following suggestion °° 

It may be an oversimplification to say that the emphasis within the 
church is swinging from spiritual guidance to social action from indi- 
vidual salvation to group concern Certainly the movement is m that di 
rection One authority says the church is becoming secularized 1 another 
says the church is taking on the characteristics of a social age Both 
statements indicate a drawing away from problems of the future and a 
concern for immediate needs As the church moves toward the role of a 
social agency it pulls away from dogma and principles of faith In some 
instances fellowship seems to he substituted for faith 

To the social reconstructionists withm the church, the new 
energy spawned withm the civil rights movements of the current 
decade holds hope for creating an institution endowed with the 
capacity to accomplish social reorganization The moral activists 
have seen new life breathed into their religious organizations 
through participation in social engineering activities Very likely, 
the directions of social concern will be ever important on the 
agenda of churches seeking new roles for religion in this century 


Technology, Automation, and Obsolescence 

The changing nature of man’s world of work has had great 
impact on his economic and social life Technological changes also 
alter his environment and hence his life’s operational pattern 
Many of the changes have elicited new pressures for innovations 
in the educational system 

One obvious outgrowth of automation has been the development 
of larger industrial and production units In human terms, automa- 
tion has drastically altered the traditional concept of the labor 
markets The unskilled are unemployed and the demand for 
scientists and engineers continues to increase By 1980 it has been 
estimated that one-ninetieth of the population will need to be scien- 
tists or engineers and that 50 per cent of all workers will be on 
the technical, professional, or managerial lev els 

The nonschool education of society has been greoth adected by 
technological change and the implications for educational systems 
are staggering Radical changes in the mass media have altered 
not only the social pattern of life (ns with television) but also the 

"v Gerald Baughman o;i cil p 17 
:i Issues of the Sixties op at p 22S 
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women She seeks and achieves increased respect She sees less 
and less need to remain restricted by traditional demands of house 
keeping and child rearing In fact, it appears that the capacity to 
bear children is the only difference modern woman is willing to 
accept in her comparison with man, and she seeks to reduce that 
difference by turning to social agencies for the child’s rearing 
Kindergartens for three- and four-year-olds, commercial day-nur 
series and preschool activities of all sorts do not lack for enrollees 


Role of the Church 

In the earliest days of American education, the church was one 
°Yi JI_ 0St potent forces shaping the destiny of those being edu- 
cated T he curriculum contained unashamed doses of religion and 
e c urch fathers were little concerned over the separation of 
State aS n °' V conce,ved Even the textbooks were 
fart i„„v convey ™°ral and religious precepts to the reader In 
sublet ™ 81 f P * b ' C Sch ° o1 Cllrrlc «'um of 1750 would reveal 
Although th l" toparochlal tba « to Public education 
•t Cnot ™ S * P ° Werful vo,ce >" educational affairs, 

of the populated because of numbers In 1850 only 16 per cent 
population were church members (Table 3-1) 

Table 3-1 Church Membership, 1850-1960 18 


1850 

1890 

1900 

1910 

19-10 

1950 

I960 


Per Cent Membership 
16 
22 
3G 
43 
49 
57 
64 
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and the upward pressure of wages has decreased the size of the 
group at the bottom. John Galbraith reports that in 1938 the 5 per 
cent of the population with the highest incomes received 33 per 
cent of the dollars paid as income, but by 1946 they received only 
18 per cent. 23 During the same period the lowest 20 per cent in- 
creased their income by 42 per cent. The middle-income category 
has indeed increased its membership. In social terms, Galbraith 
suggests that persons with rising incomes find little reason to 
identify themselves with the malcontents, the agitators, the un- 
desirables, or the rabble-rousers. 

Since the time of Galbraith’s book, affluence has increased 
markedly. The “good life” now consists of a bedroom for every 
child and two cars in the garage. 

Analyses of the American diet show increasingly proportions 
of meat and lowering proportions of such low income staples as 
bread and potatoes. Supermarkets find it profitable to stock 
gourmet counters and the more expensive, preprocessed food. 

One index of rising affluence is the growth of the leisure indus- 
tries. In 1964, Americans spent $24 billion on leisure-time activi- 
ties. The expenditure represented about 4 per cent of the gross 
national product. Boating, fishing, golfing, and camping were only 
a few of the industries to profit from America’s search for pleasure. 
Two million Americans own second homes and the number in- 
creases by 100,000 per year. Another two million leave the United 
States for travel farther than Canada or Mexico. In the past ten 
years, the number of stockholders has doubled, and two-thirds of 
American urban families have $2,800 to spend after paying for 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical expenses. 2 * 

In contrast to the affluent, 11 per cent of the urban families 
have after-tax incomes of less than $2,000. The most common 
characteristic of the low-income family is the absence of a full-time 
wage earner, usually because of absence of a father in the home 
or physical conditions which prevent employment. Another large 
category of concern is the retired, for 37 per cent of families with 
"poverty” incomes are retired couples. Nonwhitc families represent 
a disproportionate share of the lowest income group. 


The Society and Education 

The American educational system holds a distinctive place in 
contemporary society. Justified or not, the system is looked to ns 
the means by which n greater good will come to prevail. By the 

55 lotm Galbraith, The Affluent Society (lioston: rtoecMon Mllttin, 1P5S). 
“AraoH Cha«e, “Income and Eipcndittsrej of I-O.v Income FamIHei," 
IfonfMy Inter Prrieie, Aupnst 1 PCI , pp. 8F9-SP0. 
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informational sources upon which man bases much of his behavior 
On the positive side, Telestar, Syncom, and Comsat have opened 
new areas of communications which were only dreams in the recent 
past Instantaneous reporting from all over the world has helped 
to shrink the globe However, other changes are not as positue 


In 1910 thuteen newspaper chains were in existence operating sixty- 
two newspapers By 1963, 109 chains were operating 560 newspapers with 
only 52 cities having separately owned, editorially independent news 
papers Although mergers and the acquisition of radio and television 
stations by newspapers have come under closer judicial supervision, the 
trend established is expected to continue with increased responsibility 
for a free and factual press placed upon shoulders of the news media 
Continuation of the trend will also call upon the consuming public to 
increase its powers of analysis and criticism 22 


Automation and technological changes also have a role to play in 
e ermimng society s outlook upon life As man sees himself as 
more and more successful in solving his physical problems, his 
' in himself may increase In addition he views industry’s 
f cZfT y 1° CTeat6 de3Irab,e objects and his own increas- 
desir^to manmT, f 6 the ° bjects 35 0 PP 0 rtumt.es to satisfy h.s 
mg hours of wolf a PhySlcal and soclal environment Decreas- 
creatingLwI f ‘"creasing leisure are powerful allies in 
materialism as the^ t0 maklng and retaining hedonism and 
Obsolefn CO f , prevailn? Philosophies of the coming decades 
now being applied e ,™ normall y applied to out-of-date things, is 
have expanded the numhef a n" S . RaP ' d technol °Eic a l changes 
human minds and ho a if binds of tasks to be performed by 
perfunctory tasks^andluh TT’ thay ala o discard the more 
scene Persons who find themf thereby dlsa PPear from the labor 
automated society are an 6 VGS occu P a t 10 nally deprived in an 
American public education 6mergmg S0C1& 1 force for restructuring 
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leadership has been the faith that equal and integrated education 
is the greatest hope that the minority has for removing the social, 
cultural, and intellectual barriers of two hundred years of sub- 
jugation In the South and North, each with different problems, 
new solutions are sought which will justify the faith of the Negro 
population Out of education's most crucial problem may come the 
greatest opportunity to realize the dreams of those who would 
contend that the schools must develop a new social order 

All social classes and subcultures do not have the same respect 
for education Despite the general faith alluded to above, some very 
real differences exist m the way m which segments of society use 
the schools To the American Indian with his struggle to maintain 
his own culture, school may be simply an interruption of the other 
processes by which he can retain his Indian identity Other feelings, 
just as real, occur in other segments and are manifested in many 
ways 

In a study of attendance, it was found that in the sixteen-seven- 
teen age bracket, the percentage of children from high-income 
families was about 22 per cent higher than children from low- 
income families By age twenty to twenty-four the percentage from 
high income homes was three times larger than from low-income 
homes " 

Studies of activities undertaken by youth from the various social 
classes show that when confronted with choice, curricular decisions 
differ 28 In general, the higher economic classes elected to partici- 
pate in the college preparatory curricula The general and com- 
mercial curricula were more often chosen by those from the lower 
economic classes It should not be assumed that all the choices were 
unguided and free It may well be that a secondarj relationship, 
existing between social classes and intelligence quotients (reported 
bj Hollingshead), senes to promote placement into the \arious 
curricula 

Broohoier, in A Sociology of Educations* suggests se\ era! ex- 
pectations which American socictj holds for its educational sj stem 
Manj of his contentions are based upon findings from Elmo Roper’s 
famous Fortune sur\e> 30 The first set of expectations centers 
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conservative, it is charged with retaining the current culture, by 
the liberal it is charged with forging a new and better society , 
and by all it is charged with giving to children the opportunity to 
survive m any potential society Faith m the public schools may 
well be one of the dominant cultural charactei istics of the twentieth 
century American society is so convinced that education is the 
key to future improvements in the lot of man that the society has 
seen fit to require children to attend for a period far longer than 
required of most children in the world As a matter of course, the 
society has made refusal to attend a legal offense Today, American 
children are m school— like it or not 
The society of the United States has not always valued education 
to the same degree In 1870, there were only 16,000 high school 
graduates, representing about 3% of the seventeen-year-old popu- 
lation In 1963, over 70 per cent of the population was graduating 
from high school and 91 4 per cent of the fourteen- to seventeen- 
year olds were m school on a full-time basis 25 The American stu 
dent attends school about 180 days per year for slightly less than 
6 hours per day 29 


ValUe ° f educat,on 1S continually reported to soci- 
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been achieved in many states as a counteraction to unwarranted 
teacher dismissals. At the national level, sanctions against school 
districts judged as undesirable places of employment have been 
added as leverage against a resistive society. Even strikes have 
been used on occasion. The reaction of society to these leverages 
and their impact on the faith which society has invested in public 
education will be developments worthy of study for years to come. 


Problems and Issues 

1. What kind of positive and negative potentials do various 
societal forces have for extending their influence into the - class- 
rooms of specific subject matter? Although 1 is qui e eas 
ceive of a local community as having a mo a e avior 
be described in sociological terms, it is more true a local 
society consists rather of diverse segmen s, wi Uuoer- 

having its own motivations and goal-direc e exhibit simi- 

class bankers and lower-class factory wor eis , 

lar characteristics and the kind of pressures they generate can be 

expected to be dissimilar focused in topical 

Specific forces generated by soaety are ^ 

areas. Some will be . f org f an '“f ous so rf a ] segments to exert pres- 
lmpotent. The capacity o j varies over a broad con- 

sures on their educational ^stem redpient of many social 
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around “training for a vocation ” Society has come to expect that 
formal education will contribute to the skills required to get a 
better job or to make more money 

Secondly, it is suggested that society expects children to acquire 
some basic skills through the process of education. Although not 
specifically listed, these expectations probably include skills in- 
volved with reading with oral and written communication, with 
mathematical calculation and so on 

Transmission of accepted cultural values is the third societal 
expectation Radicalism with regard to cultural patterns is not 
condoned, and the school is expected to actively encourage virtue, 
good character, and high morals 

Social adjustment is yet another hope held for education Society 
is disturbed by members whose behavior deviates significantly from 
societal norms Educational systems are expected to be normative 
institutions with the capacity to encourage and reward normative 
behavior on the part of future members of the society. “Successful” 
schools operate well within the tolerance limits of their society 

Opportunity for social mobility is another type of need which 
society exhibits The higher the level of education the more mobil- 
ity power education has The lower the social class, the greater the 
appeal of the social mobility concept Of all the expectations of 
society, this is one of the most universally accepted as a reality. 


Protecting Society 

44 ™ al™ 4 be fittlng *° dose th,s 8hort discussion of contem- 
without mp l‘° an and its relationship to public schools 

Irtem too T 8 thG T anner ra wh '<* 11 Protects itself from a 
avarble to socf ^ UP ^ ” E ‘° be tolerated The common actlonS 
and their manifest? eS ” ’ ec0I ' 0mic ’ antJ Political These actions 
following three^haptora 3 318 m ° re th °™^ d ™ 1 in 

Mas to dismissTthe'ohi S f clet ^ solutlon ” to the disruptive influence 
by its nature demand ectionabl le element Thus, leadership, which 
by the process dlStance ‘he norm, was punished 

Mr xS tichm^ offender When it became apparent that 
solution intogS ln toto dan f r ° US ” (eg ' the United Nations, 
''as released from Vila ± retention of the status quo, Mr X 
where h, S p™c™er Sltl0n , *° Seek ™Ployment in an area 
society could at least slowVm " ,,, be ’ eSS dlsru Ptive In this way, 
its children was being changed" ^ 1346 34 Whlch the behavlor of 

mentary behavio^or^toT 11 r * el , s at such unilateral and uncompli- 
n the part of employers Tenure legislation has 
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Choices must be made by educators Consideration will be given 
either consciously or tacitly to a pattern of total values Students, 
during the educational process, will sample the values, will com- 
pare them with those outside the school, and will ultimately accept 
or reject those being promulgated by the educational institution 
In determining its social posture, the school must consider — what 
values? — at what support cost? — by what process? — with what 
effect? 

3 Through what kinds of administrative arrangements can a 
public school system remain flexible enough to meet the great 
diversity of societal needs with which it is confronted 7 When a 
school accepts the development of each student component to its 
maximum potential, it accepts an impossible task Each child in 
and of himself brings an almost infinite number of potentials to 
which the school must address itself, for example, the child has 
potential to jump long and high, a potential to play a clarinet or 
a bass drum or a piano a potential to write, to spell, and to speak , 
a potential to draw or to paint, and so on Most commonly, schools 
have elected to attack the problem of student development by 
organizing those students which are somewhat alike into groups of 
moderate size and then attempting to provide the groups with 
educational experiences designed to foster development of po- 


oress,nn d 1 T * t0 StUdent needs soclety ltse,f makes continual ex- 
refleoho , in ™ lmrementa The term “teacher shortage” is a 

quantiWof t v, at soc,ety has been unable to obtain the 
exmeiln ^ at the qua,lty lCTal desires Such an 

country will he Governmental prognostications that this 

1970 » a r l b “ h0rt by X numbar of scientists and engineers by 
actions to W f u" ° " eed Whm a “curty demands evil rights 
it .s an exnrZoo e f Cltl2 ? SblP 40 a " o£ * Population segments, 
multiple pressures unon^u M “ ltlple societal expressions result in 
spond to what kinds of Uca4 ‘° nal systems The system must re 
what organizational ee “^’-from what sources ’-through 
exceed capacity by what an^ t !mentS, — and flnal| y. when demands 
Pacity, by what criteria shall selective decisions be made’ 
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1965 (PL 89-10) had as its stated purpose the meeting of a national 
problem An explication of this purpose indicates that the Act is 
directed toward meeting a problem of our people in general There 
are no words m the Act which specifically usurp state powers 
Statements supporting the urgency of the Act cited concern with 
elementary and secondary education foundations which are of 
varying quality and adequacy, national draft rejection rates, and 
problems of employment and manpower retraining Since these 
concerns are national m scope it might be contended that national 
problems require action from the national level 

Constitutional Provisions and 
Interpretations 

Under the provisions of the Constitution certain limitations are 
placed upon the states (for example, the states may not pass 
legislation which will impair the obligations of contracts) , how- 
ever, state legislation is usually seen as a mere expression of 
present policy — statutes are not often found to be in the nature of 
contracts The states have distinct domain in exercising their legiti 
mate police power — the power to act as the public good may 
dictate — to the extent that the Supreme Court will review only 
whether the power exercised is, m fact, legitimate The provisions 
of the First Amendment assuring religious freedom have been 
interpreted under the Fourteenth Amendment to extend to both 
the federal government and to the several states There has been a 
heritage of separation of church and state which recently vv as 
evidenced by the Supreme Court in its now famous piayer decision 
in School Disti ict of Abington Township, Pa , v Schcmpp (1963) , 
however, at this same time there is increasing evidence of plans for 
shared time and dual enrollments of pupils between public and 
nonpublic school sj stems 

The position of the Supreme Court in relation to the Constitu- 
tion is fundamentallj impoitant when one considers that excepting 
amendment to the Constitution or a Constitutional Convention, tile 
highest court is the final interpreter of that document which sets 
the tone for our legal existence The Supreme Court has nctivclv 
engiged in the review of state exercise of police power for onlv 
the 1 ist one hundred jears, however, since the turn of the centurv 
there have been increasing instances where the court lias taken 
note of not onlv our heritage and legal precedent but also of current 
souct.il conditions and occasional!! portents of the future The 
Supreme Court has also been willing to review its own position In 
Broun t The Board of Education of Toprla. Kanin* (11V!) the 
court reversed a position it bail held regarding "separate but equal” 
education since ric**n t Frrmi'on (18%) The 11">t decision 
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The Federal Constitution and 
Supreme Court Decisions 


mh.eh The federal government has no inherent powers Powers 
shtuLr d ’ if 16 d l 6gated t0 the federal government by the Con- 
the Sunreme r y ^ 4bla>u g b interpretations of the Constitution by 
been " P £u T c L„° U „? t°h Umted Statea Historically, education has 

education a fh ‘iVT™ 1 states The "ear-unilateral control of 
ACdment to the t a 'T' has ba ™ attributed to the Tenth 
powers^ deWoL f e *h C ™ st 'tution, which states that, "The 
prohibited by it to the «t t** 6 Umtcd States by the constitution, nor 
or to the people ” * 6S ’ are reserved to the states respectively, 

have over education^the 0 ™ 61 ^ 8 wb!c1 ’ tbe fed eral government may 
the General-Welfare Clause nC ' P ih <5l f ect power might be found in 
This clause gives Connie"! 1 * he Preai " bla to the Constitution 
for the general welfare of theT^ta 2 monE other things, provide 

that arguments ov„ how th,s c1! 14 ™ s unt " 1936 

resolved The Supreme Cnnli a should be interpreted were 
chose to accept the reasonin^i"/!? 601311 ^ Dmted States v Butler 
that the general-welfare cH lexander Hamilton, who had held 
powers and that these now,,!? 6 EaSe Congress broad and extensive 
enumerated As yet there is n0t !lmited only to the purposes 
for the federal government tr, — ° ear and unmistakable authority 
Provisions of the general-welf n anaE ? pu bhc education under the 
federal involvement and intprv h' c ause Specific instances of 

rr- - — 

MOre reCent,y a " d Secondary Education Act of 
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Court may or may not choose to review a case submitted in appeal 
from a lower court. In the now-famous Louisiana Textbook Case, 
Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education (1930), the highest 
court affirmed the right of the State of Louisiana to provide free 
textbooks to the school children of the state. This decision had 
specific application in only Louisiana. Until the recent Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act was passed, only the State of 
Mississippi affirmed also the right to provide free textbooks. In 
New York, South Dakota, and New Mexico that right has been 
tested in the courts and forbidden. Similarly, Iowa, Washington, 
New Mexico, Missouri, Alaska, and Wisconsin have ruled, as 
states, against the Supreme Court decision in Everson v. Board of 
Education (1947) wherein it was permitted that local boards of 
education in New Jersey might provide transportation services or 
reimbursement for transportation costs for both public and non- 
public school students. 

Because of provisions in the state constitution, the State of New 
York has taken the position that certain activities sponsored under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act must be fully paid 
for with federal funds. Support of an educational enterprise which 
is wholly or in part under the control or direction of any religious 
denomination violates the state constitution, hence no state and 
federal monies may be commingled in New York. Each state, then, 
must determine whether and to what extent it may legally partici- 
pate in federal programs which support education. The federal 
government has not yet mandated that any state comply with a 
particular educational program — indeed, it remains to be seen 
whether a rationale for such a mandate might be found in the 
federal Constitution. 


State-Local District Relationships 
Districts op State 

Systems of public education exist in each of the several states 
as a result of provisions in state constitutions, charters, and legisla- 
tion. The notion of a “local” school district is, in fact, a fiction bred 
from the historical development of school districts in the United 
States. Essentially, school districts exist at the pleasure of the 
state. The state may extend certain privileges to its school districts; 
however, the duties of the district are obligations imposed — no 
contract exists between the local school district and the state. 
Theoretically, any state could modify or dissolve its organization 
Of school districts. Since the state legally created its school dis- 
tricts. all school property is state property held in trust by the 
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called attention to intangible factors which had not heretofore 
been considered, and that the historical setting in 1896 was de- 
scribed as making the two cases not really comparable situations 
The West Virginia State Board of Education v Barnette (1943) 
case saw the court reverse the position it had taken m Mmersville 
School District v Gobitis (1940) regarding the requirement that 
pupils salute the flag These alterations in the posture of the highest 
court reflect not only its attention to the rights extended through 
the Constitution but also the many and diverse elements on which 
its decisions might have impact At this time a pupil may not be 
required to salute the flag, separate schools are not considered 
equal and public school systems may not include prayer m the 
curriculum 


Law and Society 

The very fact that the Supreme Court is rendering decisions 
based on much more than legal precedent, places the system of 
public education m the role of a medium through which our people 
are able to test certain existing laws Since we are a people who 
have chosen to govern ourselves by laws of our own making, it 
seems wholly appropriate that we use our social institutions as 
media through which laws might be challenged, altered, affirmed, 
or overcome Our society allows the system of public education to 
serve a multiple role , it fosters our heritage while at the same time 
h points to the future It is a medium which must exist in constant 
flux if it is to be attentive to the full measure of its responsibility 
as a social institution Components within the system of public 
education miss a distinct opportunity if they do not both observe 
nd participate in society’s use of its own institution The system 
tai “JJ ! SSUre that laws are observed and their value 

to pxwtinff rn Sama irn ® assuring that equivalent attention is given 
to existing means for challenging laws 

onlv^an * ed ® rjd 2° vern ment has traditionally maintained 

ship with nuhSv? ’ purpor t edl y* noncoercive role m its relation- 
programs ha* tv u ® a * 10n » Participation in government-sponsored 
(for example at^ y , meant corn Plymg with certain stipulations 
impact of th^ ZlT t T’ dlSclaimer affidavits) The practical 
been readilv avad ^ federal m °mes, raised at large, have 

tern, tove had Sr' "V° C ° mpUant scho °' ap- 

pliance, rejecting these" ° f acce P tmE fe deral assistance with com- 
with both financially (as , has sometime s been the case 

through the courts thns t an , d , rIch lnstl t utl °ns) , or challenging 
One further v? I * stl P ulatl °ns for compliance 

Court decisions' should" be m 'T as , lnter P reted trough Supreme 
ns should be mentioned, namely, that the Supreme 
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making. Surely, certain of what school trustees do under this pro- 
vision will be challenged, possibly even in the courts. To the extent 
that these state officers in local districts do not choose to invoke 
this mandate to act, they default in their legal responsibility as 
state officers and thereby support the case for prescriptive legisla- 
tion and a commensurate reduction in the powers of local trustees 
and board members. 


State Codes 

In many states the principal body of education law pertains to 
the fiscal relationship between the state and its local school dis- 
tricts. The state education agency has as one of its primary func- 
tions the supervision of expenditure of state monies distributed to 
local school districts for educational purposes. Guidelines exist for 
major expenditures to assure that at least minimal standards are 
maintained. Typically, these guidelines cover such matters as 
schoolhouse construction, borrowing money through the sale of 
bonds, minimum teachers’ salaries, curricular syllabuses, and so on 
A further major concern of the state is to set standards for the 
certification of professional personnel employed in local school 
districts The state sets minimum standards for personnel in 
various positions; however, the local district may well set higher 
requirements for professional positions than those set by the state, 
men a state issues a license or certificate to an mdiv.dual, it 
indicates only that the individual is eligible for employment 
promise is made that the person will be employed. By this issuance 
the state recognizes that the certificate holder is competent and 
qualified to teach. This recognition is absolute in i that only the 
state or issuing agent may revoke the certificate The local dis trie 
may challenge the competence of one of its employees and may as 
^consequence of this remove that person from employment in the 
district but this in no way affects that person’s certification unless 

th States ahso U prOTide through statutes tenure or continuing con- 
tracts for certain employees in local school dirt nets. .A £ e 

local district; rather it is only an **^2 

«,,, w>„, z 1 xsrss, 

cion'cy^in com potency, physical or mental disability, or neglect of 
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local dist istrict has no vested rights 

in this st local district is accountable 

in the last analysis to the state, not to only the people of the local 
district 

That the local district is a quasi corporate arm of the state is 
further evidenced by local boards of education or trustees being 
state officers, in fact, they are the only legally constituted educa- 
tion officers for the district Although these state officers may be 
appointed or elected by the constituency of the district, their duties 
and obligations are set by the state, and it is only the state to whom 
they are answerable It must be conceded that local school district 
trustees gam and lose their office at the will of local voters or 
*E?°!!? ne °^ cers anc * that local constituents commonly expect 
leir representatives to act in keeping with local needs and 
desires It may be this very schism between the local ethic and 
state control which forebodes the lessening power and ultimate 
extinction of local boards of education as they now exist 

Establishing Domains 

very much* the state and local school system is 
in the state and < th° 1 ' °n character of legislation for education 
he Tun ™.mn a ° £ the atata ^ency established for 

, W , here the atata «^t.on law is 

little domain within wh, c h It mmht'^ may Se " Se that there ' S 
ment Conversely where "V®? 4 exercise discretionary judg- 
flnanced and undermanned it* state educatlon agency is under- 
only marginal Probably the extent to “T n° Cal SCh ° 01 dlstrIcts 1S 
cation at the local level and sun™Ji e "i. 1Ch prescn P tlon for edu ' 
exist is indicative of the genera!^ l° r ^ 8tate educatl0n agency 
where and how educational do , dlspositlon °f the state toward 
be inferred from this that stateT*™ 8 ° UEht t0 be made 14 mlght 
agencies and/or extensive „ sp ™ sor ing strong state education 
hi\e come to posit decision-met CriPtlVe leglslat ‘on for education 

the local school district and i, at tbe state level, thus leaving 
potent position boards of education m a rather im- 

In most states, however the 

Provision whereby the local w,™ , 1R c edb<:r stated or implied some 
and duties stipulated by the state of educatlon . within its powers 
for initiating those activities J 'V s , charged with the responsibility 

those being educated nt^ dista 1 ? ™ " bcst “"e the needs of 

™t wolate state law or the state t' as thosa activities do 

Provision is not unlike the GenoJ ^ ad faderal constitutions This 
amble to the Constitut.on a Clause *» the Pre 

"hich trustees 1 , a conditioning statement under 
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the previous meeting are read for approval and acceptance In 
practice teachers will be interviewed and procured by a variety 
of district personnel and the contract, signed by the teacher, will 
be delivered to the board of education for action It might be said 
that the whole matter of personnel procurement operates on the 
extended premise of good faith 

Probation and Tenure 

Commonly, it is expected that a new teacher serve a period of 
probation in the school district before a decision is reached regard- 
ing a tenure appointment or continuing contract It is frequently 
required that the chief school officer (really a professional em- 
ployee, not a legal school officer) in the district, typically the 
superintendent, recommend to the board of education the names of 
teachers who he feels should be candidates for continuing employ- 
ment The board of education may or may not accept his recom- 
mendations, and if they choose nonappointment there is no 
requirement that reasons be made known to the teachers involved 
Removal from appointment during probation often leaves the 
teacher with no legal recourse against the district or the board of 
education, even if the action was capricious and arbitrary 

Once a teacher has been appointed to tenure or a continuing 
contract, he can usually be removed only for cause Although most 
statutes specify the precise reasons for which a teacher may be 
removed, others add the provision that the teacher may also be 
removed for “good cause ” Once a teacher has attained tenure, it 
becomes the burden of the district to demonstrate why he should 
be removed from the employ of the district 

Lest these conditions appear too bleak, it should be noted that 
responsible school districts make distinct efforts to keep faith with 
their employees In these districts brochures outlining district 
philosophy, policy, rules, and regulations are made available to 
all teachers and to candidates for teaching positions m the district 
Extensive supers isory programs exist to assist the probationary 
teacher toward development as a yaluable asset on the teaching 
staff Long before recommendation for tenure is carried to the 
board of education, both the teacher and administrate e personnel 
ha\e gnen considerable time to discussing the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the probationary teacher’s performance 

As with other large groups of employees, teachers tend to form 
and take membership in organizations Boards of education are 
free to employ any teacher certified in the state The law may 
specifa conditions of organizational membership After a teacher 
has been empkned by a board of education, that board may find it 
difficult to control his choice of organizations to which to belong. 
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duty Where the provisions for removal from tenure are specifically 
enumerated the teacher may not typically be removed for any cause 
other than one or several of those causes enumerated in the 
provisions 

The relationship between the state and its local districts is then 
a proprietary one, the state has created the local school districts 
and assumes in varying degrees a supervisory responsibility over 


The Local School District 
and Teacher Personnel 

Employment 

through* the S ®™ ployed by tbe local school district only 
stituted meeting and -^L®* 001 officers convened in a legally con- 
trustees or board of e dnJf 8 ^ * g ^° UP Thls means that only the 
local district RecruitmentTrid”^ , eSally employ a teacher for the 
undertaken bv n( * prebrm nary procurement may be 

tion , however! ITZtrZT* aS f" ents for board of educa- 
only legal officers of th a e J Tlployment roust be made with the 
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contract with a school distort” nTe* f "I ' vntlnB In agreeing to a 
all the policies, rules and ™ teactler a 'so agrees to abide by 
whether or not they exist 8 3110115 of ‘he board of education, 
wight promulgate during th« 'J ritlng ’ and those which the board 
requirement that the emploved'tc'S l* 16 contract There 1S n0 
existing policies, rules or ren i , ac ^ er he notified or advised of 
way cause the teacher to be U a ,, 10ns failure to observe policy 
usually one of the legitimate j ° f ‘"subordination, which is 
A teacher who makes a contract" iif° r dlsmi5 sal from contract 
to be certified, , n the absence oft h “ SCh ° o1 dlstnct ls assumed 
nu and void The general rule cer t‘tication the contract is 

sen ices of a certified teach e ’ Vv t Where a dls tn‘ct accepts the 

ratt ? 8a " 5 effe cted, the action of th0U , 8h a contract has not yet 
■ fed so long as the contract rn m^ 1118 the contract can be 
. ler lnstance Even such events " ilaVC been effected in the 
teach" 1111 ! 8 con t ract are overcome "f app01n twent to tenure or a 
mctT d r n0tha ' aa vahd Z" fl ;t ,t ls determined that the 
taken 5 a teacher has not been m „i„ :ate or hcense to teach Tech- 
takca tllc contra<t unt.l final action has been 

made S acl ' 0n 011 contracts and ‘he board of educa- 
made nnn e ^ lnUtM '> f theboar d y ^:! Iy 'T™ that a record be 
th e following board meetnSt contract is not fully 
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ing appropriate timing and media for accomplishment. The legal 
environment of the local district is such that the board of education 
has clear domain to prevail in its desires to the extent that those 
desires do not violate a higher authority (state or federal) . 

An optimum condition for the system might be one where there 
exists a mutual respect among the components — a condition in 
which consensus of judgment is sought and compromise can be 
successfully reached. Since these components include both pro- 
fessional personnel (teachers and administrators) and nonprofes- 
sional personnel (members of the board of education), it is 
imperative that each recognize the legal and professional positions 
of the others. To a lesser extent possibly, the administrator often 
must defer to the teacher as the board of education might to its 
professional employees. The question here becomes one of determin- 
ing which components within the system are best qualified to pass 
judgment or make decisions on particular problems. The adminis- 
trator does not have to seek or accept advisement from subordinate 
components in the system — his legal responsibility is still to the 
board of education; however, his responsibility as a professional 
educator may color his ethical conduct with both subordinate and 
superordinate components of the system. 

Teachers who feel aggrieved in their relationships within the 
system may always carry this concern to the next higher levels 
within the system. Increasingly, school systems are adopting griev- 
ance procedures whereby employees have the opportunity to be 
judged by both their peers and superordinates. Frequently there is 
an appellate stage in this procedure which provides for extensive 
review before the matter is brought to the board of education. It 
should be noted that such grievance procedures are usable only to 
the extent that discretionary judgment may be invoked to give 
relief — conditions fixed by law or regulation are not legitimate 
grievances since even the board of education may exercise no judg- 
ment or discretion in these matters. 

Negotiations 

There is a rather broad absence of enabling legislation that 
permits boards of education to negotiate with employees in such a 
manner that the negotiation will be binding upon the board. The 
trend, however, would seem to be toward such legislation. Boards of 
education may choose to negotiate in the absence of this enabling 
legislation; however, that which is agreed upon continues at the 
pleasure of the board and is, in fact, not really negotiated. This 
places the administrator in a strategic position between the teacher 
and the board of education. It is he through whom the teachers will 
most often work in seeking board action. The position of the ad- 
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It has been uniformly held that teachers as public employees 
may not legally strike Where teachers have struck, the invocation 
of penalty measures provided for under the law against the strik- 
ing teachers has had differential effects Statutes stipulating harsh 
penalties rarely have been invoked Refusal to enforce the full 
penalties of New York State’s Conlon-Wadlin Act is a case in 
point The spread of professional-negotiations acts among the 
states will make it incumbent upon teacher groups to begin to 
police themselves or to risk the enactment of legislation which may 
impose further external restraints upon their behavior 


Teacher-Administrator Relationships 

members^of °thP f ° r the local sch ° o1 district are the 

teachers and nd ° ar f ° f educatlon or board of trustees, both 
^ empl0yees ’ officers, if the 

administrator is one^of suborffinat* t 61 ""*" the teacher and the 
istrator is charged with bordmate to superordinate The admin- 
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Superior-Subordinate Relationships 
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usually tested by a judgment of foreseeability — a determination of 
whether a hypothetical reasonable person in the same situation 
would have been able to foresee the event and the extent to which 
it might have been averted. The teacher cannot be expected to 
foresee all of the possible consequences of an activity; however, he 
is expected to take normal precautionary action in advising pupils 
of potential danger and to adjust activities to the sex, size, ma- 
turity, and general preparedness of the pupils for the activities. 

These same adjustments apply to the use of corporal punishment 
with pupils. In the absence of a regulation forbidding its use, the 
teacher may at his discretion use corporal punishment with pupils. 
It is expected that the punishment will be adapted to the nature of 
the offense, will be meted out without malice, and will cause no 
permanent injury to the pupil. Certain of these conditions might 
seem to place the teacher in a rather precarious position. He might 
feel that the punishment is necessary soon after the act if the 
pupil is to associate the punishment with the act performed; at the 
same time, he may have concern that immediate punishment might 
seem malicious and emotive, lacking in rational reflection. Com- 
monly, the courts have given the teacher the benefit of the doubt 
and have protected the teacher from liability where it could not be 
shown clearly that the punishment administered was excessive and 
unreasonable. 

Negligence and Liability 

Historically, the school district has been held by the courts to 
lack the capacity for liability in negligence since the schools are 
quasi-corporate arms of the state. The state was seen as sovereign 
and enjoyed the extension of the notion that the "King can do no 
wrong.” This historic immunity has had no application where the 
school maintains a nuisance or where criminal liability accrues to 
a teacher. In recent years the Doctrine of Immunity enjoyed by the 
schools has been appreciably eroded. Court decisions are coming to 
recognize that the system of public schools is “big business” and 
that the system engages frequently in large-scale money raising 
ventures (such as athletic contests for which admission is 
charged). School districts and teachers in recent years have under- 
taken to carry liability insurance and the courts have sometimes 
taken the position that to carry the insurance presumes the possi- 
bility of liability. In a few states there are provisions in the law 
which require that local school districts also be sued when the 
teacher is sued, and it follows that the district assumes a liability 
for those acts which it has directed the teacher to initiate and 
perform as a part of his regular duties as an employee of the 
district. 
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ministrator requires that this component represent to the board for 
himself and the rest of the professional staff the best thinking 
for the conduct of education, at the same time invoking the policies 
of the board of education with himself and the remaining profes- 
sional staff It is clear where and to whom he is legally responsible 
How he behaves as a human component m the system predicts his 
moral and ethical disposition to those with whom he works 
One other condition is unique for the system Relationships 
between and among teachers and administrators are wholly pro- 
iessional, each component is an employee in the system and 
relationships of components vary as the teacher works with pupils 
im ™ ist « t0 ‘- works with teachers and the board of edu- 
where w l d ’? ract " of the *>Hy Profess, onal relationship is one 
of a nrnf We ee . and skl " are Presumed, whereas in the situation 
marked v»rT W °I 8 Wlth "“Professionals there may be 

"mTeTpXn b ° th kn ° Wled8e a " d Skl " a «* 


Teacher-Pupil Relationships 

parentis refatwnhhip *w !? tabl,sl ’ cd that the teacher has an m loco 
Place of the parents , k „ PUPll ^ a relationship of “standing m 
Of education may make and haS establ,she d that boards 
govern pupil conduct Whs £ rce a " y reasonable regulations to 
will deal only wJhttn!^, a ,r aSOnableness 18 tested the courts 
general reasonableness of the rid CaS6 m ap P llca t>°n— not with the 
has a remarkable freedom d^ The teacher, then, 

control extends outside thp pi lllg W1 ^ P u Pds His domain of 
and outside the regular schoo^hn 0 ” CVen off schoc>1 grounds 
control student behavior which /"a He may legaIly attempt to 

employees into disrespect h * t<mdS to bn "g the school or its 
Attendance and Decorum 
Although most stat t, 

'aw attendance in the nubhr^ "seif ^° rm of compulsory education 
Privilege not a right The child °° 1S genera dy described as a 
attendance so long as h, s c 0 „l” ay cnjoy the Privilege of regular 
' ” t ™ ate rights of others to th * a° eS ” ot place m Jeopardy the 
school sj stem The teacher edu e a tmnal opportunities of the 
wh P l' S haS the task of develomn ^ 18 classroom relationships with 

''hile assurmg that individual !,? ™ taIents and ^Mies, 

„ Cnd ‘°‘hat point where they amonE P'lPds do not 

other students they “Pmge upon the equal r.ghts of 

The resp„ns 1 b 1 l lty of the teacher for do 

ecorum in the classroom is 
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is done only to the extent of protecting the rights of teachers to 
pursue the teaching of that for which they have prepared. 


State Role 

The several states have by law and regulation established mini- 
mum standards for their public schools. Frequently it is the respon- 
sibility of local boards to assure that nonpublic schools in the 
district also meet the standards set by the state. These minimum 
standards typically refer to particular courses which must be 
offered at certain grade levels, the amount of time which must be 
devoted to instruction in particular subjects, and the observation 
of particular commemorative days during the year. Here again, the 
state is prescriptive-it is mandated that the board of education 
as officers of the state for the local school district see that these 
standards are included in the regular program for the school. 
There is no discretion for the board of education in those standards 
mandated by the state. The board of education in each school 
district is free, however, to choose to exceed the minimum stan - 
ards set by the state. More importantly, it is left to the local 
districts to determine how those elements mandated for the cur- 


riculum shall be taught. . , , 

In states where the agency for education is strongly supported 
there are often suggested syllabuses prepared by state agency 
employees in conjunction with groups of teachers and resource 
persons from the schools. In subject areas where there may be a 
state-wide examination to determine pupil achievement it is not 
uncommon for the suggested syllabuses to be coercive in terms of 
what is actually taught. It is not unlikely that national examina- 
tions may intrude certain of this same coerc.on into the c .assroom 
It is also common practice for states to recognize 1 >^ <ff totbooks 
from which individual school districts may choose those the ' 
to adopt for use in their classrooms. The breadth of choice am ng 
books varies from state to state. 


District Action 

The board of education is in a pivotal position in the adoption 
of curriculums for the schools. All decisions beyond tho^comh- 
tions mandated by the state must be rcac iei > "advisement 

education. Usually these decisions are reached upon the " d ' ' m ™‘ 
of the chief school administrator of the district ''ho. in bmn. li 
sought advisement from appropriate subordinate staff mem . 
In districts where the decisions regarding curr, J| d “ m * 

wholly by the board with little or no advisement from 'he profes- 
sional Staff, there is a blatant denial of the compel, no of the 
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The whole matter of teacher liability regarding pupil behavior 
makes it imperative that the teacher clearly understand what are 
the activities endorsed by the board of education m which he has 
responsibility for initiation and supervision To the extent that he 
elects to go beyond that which falls under board sponsorship he 
is, in a sense, on his own and is certainly much more open to 
personal liability If this discussion of teacher-pupil relationships 
has a rather punitive slant, it is because most of the legal literature 
regarding this relationship is directed toward cases in which 
teacher negligence has been charged Possibly because there is an 
absence of cases, little legal literature treats the intimate relation- 
mtmitm 1 teacher and the pupil m the teaching-learning 

^ he , re 10nship whlch would delude the responsibility 

for maximum learning under everyday circumstances 

Board Regulations 

pupil conduc^Vh^^i °f edu l cat,on has extensive power to regulate 
usually be the bv-nrndi T between P u P lls and teachers will 
and effected in Ct ° f *l° W tbese re ^ uIatl °us are perceived 

generally nresermt assro °” 1 ls Possible that the board will set 
whereas the teacher mieht be 
thought that learning com P lla nce with these regulations The 

permisawe attnoX ’ ^ hmg ' COuld better P™P« ln * 

regulations set by the board^Ttf* the teacher to tal(e less seriously 
in fact, insubordinate no J hls c ° urse of action is perilous and, 
result for pupils Where +■ W ^ a ‘ desirable learning outcomes 
have no real bearme nn tt f fed that pa rt.cular regulations 
classroom or on the desired so e f ch ! ng Iear ning situation m the 
behooves them to take their caoeMf 3 *’ 0 u ° f pupiIs ln the school, it 
board of education, trusting «, ? thc admin istration to the 
final judgment, will have tk„ u f , hoard, since it makes the 
heart Teachers who ignore t? S educa ‘ 10n al interests of pupils at 
conduct repudiate the found-,!,,? reguIatlon s set for teacher-pupil 
hemselves by their own Iaws-JV, ° f * SOClety of man who govern 
are candidates la 'vs-the very society for which pupils 


Thcs,atetttrrr curr,cu,urai,ev ^ mwt 

curricular observancefmtv’h™ 1 ? Whlch Prescription regar, 
r “** ■" pvotectmg mdwlm 1 A ’ thoug h ‘he Supremf C 
obsenan of the flag sa ”„ 1 '^' riBhts - such as permitting : 
I 1 ) the sc hool , ,t rar J, a " d denying the right to use pr; 

MCV " 1 ^"raaia 19 &) lnd T™' a Wh f may be taught 
has chosen to review how tend 
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right are reproduced for use, either by mechanical or electronic 
means, without the prior consent of the owner Commonly this 
problem arises when a teacher wants to reproduce materials from 
published writings or wishes to tape a musical selection from a 
record Although it is difficult for the owner of material which is 
widely disseminated to monitor the use of that material, it is 
clearly the responsibility of the user to obtain permission or, at the 
least, to give credit of authorship In the case of certain materials 
(i e , dramatic productions) payment to the owner of the material 
may be required for its use Materials which may be used freely 
usually contain a statement to this effect Since the review by 
Congress of present copyright legislation, attention has been drawn 
to the possibility that the use of copying devices for the repro- 
duction of educational materials may be further restricted under 
the law 

When it is not clear who owns published materials, communica- 
tion with the publisher will usually establish whether the publisher 
or the author (s) or both retain ownership Materials which are 
not commercially published or do not have copyright may be used 
at the discretion of the teacher or school system, however, when 
it is clear that the materials are the product of an individual or an 
agency which can be identified, the courtesy is often extended to 
request permission for use The simple courtesy note may evoke 
information which will enhance the use of the material or lead to 
other and newer materials appropriate for use 

Loyalty Oath 

Recently the Supreme Court established that the disclaimer oath 
as administered in one state (New York) was unconstitutional 
The court was widely split on the issue, which might indicate that 
oaths are yet another “gray area,” subject to further interpretation 
The question seems to remain, “Who is protecting whom from 
what’” 


Problems and Issues 

1 How might professional components within the public school 
system suggest the dncction which taw should talc’ The public 
school teacher is in a paradoxical position He is charged with 
teaching children an appreciation of our heritage ns a people who 
govern themsehes At the same time, he mn> feel a professional 
obligation to suggest the direction which Ian should take for the 
betterment of socictj — a direction which maj predict the need 
for change in the law As a professional public cmplojec there may 
be some constraints upon his civil liberties ns an individual Let, 
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professional employees to act m one of the capacities for which 
they were hired 

Likewise, the professional staff of the school has a responsibility 
to the board of education to put into practice those curriculums 
which ha\e been adopted by the board The haziest area in the legal 
aspects of curriculum development is in teaching methodologies 
employed by the professional staff Although curriculum develop- 
ment and methodology may be seen as separate concerns, it seems 
unlikelj. that curriculums can be rationally evolved without con- 
sideration being given to the teaching media The general conten- 
tion has been that this is wholly a professional matter — that the 
act of teaching can only be resolved by professionals, and then 
on an individual basis It might be contended, however, 
that the method employed becomes, in fact, part of the curriculum 
or the student and if this is true then the board of education has 
a legal concern in this area 

state W1 '' au SSest syllabuses which intend assurance 
‘ " ' ’ pu . bUc sch001 P“P>ls >n the state are given exposure to 
education^ C ° nt<mt m su bjects, ‘he local board of 
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on c ghtcnmf h mC l U>Ca ' d6slres character 
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experienced teachers in thp^ Vi i" e curri culum are undertaken, 
rc\isions and changes VJY,^ °\° system °my need orientation to 
cisjon to keep abreast of th 6 ,° ar ^ s education make the de- 
curriculums adopted for 6 » ,m , ea ant * P° int to the future in 
cwon of supporting nronram bo0 '^ tbe y must also face the dc- 
" Ml 'rc a continuing 1 ab.htT th ° P rof esnonal staff which will 
"dnptcd The language und erstand and teach what is 

but it usuallj saj s, in effect tL?? 13 aery general m this matter 
to do what t, necessary to ‘ b 1 0a^d, of ed “eation have the duty 
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regarding- what is good? — By what means might the process of 
altering existing law be hastened where time may be an essential 
factor — How might political expediency be avoided in legislation 
which has particular impact upon public education? — -What might 
be the proper roles of professional educational components in this 
task? 
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the teacher must make some sense of his paradoxical position if 
he is to function effectively as a human being and as a teacher 
Are there constraints placed upon a teacher as he performs his 
professional tasks’ — If so what are the implications of these 
restraining forces’ Do teachers have a right (an obligation) to 
suggest the direction which law should take’ — If so, toward what 
population and by what means should their efforts be focused ’ 

2 How can the fedeial government comply with its obligation 
to provide for the general welfare while acknowledging the rights 
of the several states in the matter of public education There are 
not equivalent educational opportunities for all students in all 
states The federal government has an abiding obligation to each 
citizen while at the same time it has a similar constitutional man 
date to observe and respect certain freedoms extended to the states 
Congressional enactments in recent years have been pointed toward 
improving educational opportunity for all youth In some cases 
StateS charged that participation m federal pro 
E W “ m ° un ‘ ed t0 coeroon and placed in jeopardy state de 

state The mi* 1 ° d ° how education will be conducted in that 
7 morT LuTt l'T 8 .0 Vh '^ may be asked 18 whether the individual 
of the state and th ban , tbe st,lte Tlle individual is both a citizen 
the controlling fhfl! 16 nat ‘° n } Vh,ch governmental body shall have 

If there is in hr. nCe ° Ver bow bls education shall be conducted’ 

"ill the state have n comp ™ mise of control m which dimensions 
SOtemL^edomam^H, r ' Ehts :- In which will the federal 
in this process to assure tha^ theT Bh i 4 teachers ensage themselves 
ful consideration for the d th r eBal outcom es reflect a thought- 
socetj 7 r the education of youth and the future of 

existing lam throw? S ‘ ems h , ave a Proper role in challenging 

dcs,res B to i X j PUb,IC syste T 

anil for societj but acknowied 4 c ° P3lders to be good for youth 
"Chon the sistem m“t mike E d tbat existlne law f°ch.ds the 
"ith existing h". ,t can seek th™.T n „ The system can comply 
to induencc legislation nh.rh h rou Sh other agencies or persons 
‘more existing lan aid n V V” amend «.st.n B law, or it might 
Smce the policed „ " * a lesal cha,, enge of its activities 
armed at b\ hj and profess! m" ? f p “ bllc Bc hool systems is jointly 
genuine conflict when it is ask 'd Judsrnent > there mo> exist some 
Ob’manceof the law orsnonsr,' " blt 15 o! tbe greatest north 
>e rood’ Since ou p . ring activities which are believed to 
'» law , h e S « "hich governs 
olxxl.cnce bejond reasonlbll ? , act ' on ™Eht extend civil dis- 

endums be useil to Slml L m ‘h I! °" m ' Bht national refer- 
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from what might be called local sources, there would appear to be 
a trend for the increased state and federal support of education. 
In a financial sense, this is local money being returned to local 
communities; both the community from which it was raised and 
other communities in which the need for the money might be 


greater. 

Support for the system must, then, be seen in a context much 
larger than only the local community. This becomes especially 
obvious when it is considered that monies raised by state and 
federal governmental units are not directly approved by the people. 
The people, where they vote on the local budget for the public 
school system, actually determine the extent to which they will be 
able to participate in available state and federal monies. By ex- 
ample, state aid to local school districts is often determined, in 
part, by the local efforts made to support the public schools. Cer- 
tain federal and state funds are available only to those school 
systems which elect to carry a shared cost for those programs 
being sponsored by higher governmental units. 

Where a state or the federal government offers to underwrite 
a significant percentage of the cost of an educational Program, the 
local school system may take the position that it cannot affoid no 
to participate in the program. This is a little like the person who 
buys something on sale only because the article is such a tr o™ en - 
dous buy ; there is no reflection on his need for the article. School 
systems participating in such "bargain” programs are no less 
guilty than the shopper unless they have clearly established a 
rationale based on appreciating the student for bringing outside- 
sponsored programs into the activities of the sys em. 

While economic analyses tend to deal in the main with the ex- 
ternal support of the school— both m terms of dollars allotted for 
public education from several sources and in terms of the incidence 
of human capital entrusted to the system for formal education- 
there is also the matter of the internal economics of public school 
systems. Since “local” school systems are quasi-corporate arms 
the state, the tool of economics must be used m any ^ven school 
system with the clear understanding that the system is not an 
entity unto itself but has dependent rdations^pswth interme- 
diate units (county and area districts set by the state) and with 

th ^n“L of the internal support thejste^probaWy 

replicates to some extent the external suppor distribute its 

pal difference lies with how the system chooses to ^tribute its 
wealth among its several components Certain of this distribution 
is set by law? Other choices of distribution are made by the oca 
board of education and represent the value structure of the Ioc. 
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□ The Economic 
Environment 


Support tor the System 

Public school systems as institutions of society are both 
producers and consumers The method of economics provides one 
of inspecting how the system operates in society Only one 
, l Ca ^‘ al " p,aced ln the s y stem appreciates in value— 
appreciation which takes place benefits both the 
essentmlK hC n? Clety 0ther lnv <*tments in the system are 
sistcm‘mmbt1 SU I , r b e A bench measure of the efficiency of the 
Ss tem do f C i hC Snt t0 ' Vh,ch these other investments m the 
component rlnf SUpport the appreciation in value of the student 
“3rt annr^ = lj t m ' e f tment >" ‘he system which does not 
turc which mid it” ' stadGnt components becomes an expendi- 
Lan to The S aS ^head-an expenditure neces- 

stuilcnts The si stem ° systera but less closely related to the 

forthe,eoTerhead,”mf ten C ° U ' d n0t rast Wlthout expenditure 

forms It inToKcVthT™xtc r nt m tr'\ th h° U b~ fr0m s001ety— takes hv0 
stem for the purpose of 1 i* ' hlch 50uth are placed in the 
the sjstcm is provided w,thw C ha t Ca ! 10n '? nd the ext ent to which 
There is also an internal hlt U needs to accomplish this task 
might be described as the' nl SUI ? 3rt miS310n f° r the system which 
of those Investments made (Ve° r n,anaKcme nt within the system 
involves planning and providiiil" 1 ^ 0 " 1 Intcrna l support, then, 
students anil procuring d K s ' ,l cm sponsored activities for 
for ncti\ it JCS C ncccss **r> personnel and facilities 

education In 1^,"° the^x effort ^ , dc -' cr,bln K ‘he support of 
to support tlie loc il school e I QCa l commumtj 

•'cuts attend loca^ cl «h m , hM 'I' '* » ‘™« ‘»”t local stu- 
nml that monies are raised, in the mam, 
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of the school week. This decision of time commitment has been 
made for the local school system. Its freedom is limited to what 
other time it chooses to commit for these required programs and 
also the time it chooses to allot to other aspects of the curriculum 
which the statutes do not control. If it is accepted that there are a 
reasonable number of hours in the school day and that teaching 
effectiveness remains constant, granting that the limits of both are 
somewhat flexible, then time allotted for one element in the cui- 
riculum of the system necessarily is at the expense of other ele- 
ments which might have been offered or which must be presented 


in a restricted time period. 

Where time is allotted for particular activities there must be 
space (facilities) in which the activities might be conducted. There 
will usually be professional staff members (personnel) associated 
with the supervision of these activities. 

Investment in personnel for most public school systems involves 
strategies of procurement, deployment, and retraining. The last 
strategy is especially important in those states that have tenure 
statutes or continuing contracts. The public school system will 
probably devote each year about 70 per cent of its current expendi- 
ture budget to instructional services. A commitment of this magni- 
tude might suggest that the system has chosen to value most highly 
(in terms of aspiring toward systemic goal accomplishment) the 
services of its instructional personnel. An alternate view is that 
instructional personnel (fully certified professional components) 
are often required by statute and that the school system must 
increasingly devote a larger segment of its resources to their pro- 
curement and retention if it is to comply with the aw. 

In either event it might be expected that the public school system 
would be especially thoughtful in procuring and deploying this 
“high cost” item. It might also be expected that the system would 
expend other resources to assure that professional personnel are 
“freed” so that the best use might be made of their time Such is 
not always the case. Often disproportionate amounts of their time 
are being devoted to tasks other than the preparation and pres- 
entation of the curriculum. Where professional components are 
assigned to tasks peripheral to instruction, not only is instructional 
and planning time lost but the efficiency of performance at pro- 
fessional tasks may be diminished. 


Relationships Between Expenditures and Quality 

The impact of education on the national economy is often de- 
scribed by citing the increase in aggregate income and emPl„t 
as scarce resources are committed to education. In general, this 
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school unit Presumably, the law of the state requires local school 
systems to dedicate particular portions of their resources to pro- 
grams or tasks which the state has elected to value highly. As the 
valuing of the state becomes prescriptive for the local district 
(a condition in which the local district seems to have less and less 
discretion m deciding how it will distribute its resources), the 
public school system might be seen as a “state system ” In states 
where there is a high degree of variation m the distribution of 


resources among the several school districts it might be said that 
there is an acknowledgement of or support for “local control” or 
his might be the result of a long heritage of local control with a 
commensurate lack of power or leadership from the state level 
As local control is greater, there is a concurrent need for a greater 
appor etween the school and the community — especially if the 
community has a voice m what resources will be made available 
locll rin5!i, 8Ch °? SySte , m Xt might even be suggested that where 
of the com™ 13 f 1 " ?? there ,s a concurrent strength of reflection 
of the community (its values) in the local school system 


Enumerating the Economic Aspects of the System 

ships between th> ana .' y *, lc ls us °ful in describing the relation- 
bEStalS? ha system (>» »se, the desired 
of the system (both rml a ” d the resources at the disposal 
dent) It is an and dispositional and including the stu- 

dies or options to bo cho^p 5 ^‘ Cable to01 where there are alterna- 
resources The output of the" ln the distribution of these 

himself and the student n pu,lc scll ool system (the student for 

can be “meas- 

outcomcs of public schnnia o eri ^ s Finite determinations of the 
ditions given, the task of th*™ ki k est specuIatlv o With these con- 
to best deploy its rp«mi? >U 1 C scb ° o1 system is one of attempt- 
clnnge m students CCS to acbiev e the desired behavioral 

Apart from the student 

nro monej ( or some other Pnncipal resources of the system 
Postures of those who med,um > and the dispositional 

its resources the svstem 7mi«7°i Ce ! n systenf nc decisions In using 
hmc. personnel, and facility d ?? ,<Ie , upon h °w it will invest in 
a its dispoa.il to effect the onnr ♦ 6 tbree Principal commodities 

three commodities can be vie^ at !° n ° f the s > stem None of these 

relationship to the other t wo orf ' ° n ^ 8,nce ca ch bears a dependent 
limits upon uL l hC law of the *ate will pre- 
'; h,ch obligate the therc be statutes 

or n specific number of minutes e^ch^dav^' 11 ° f lU program 
‘ ch da > and possibly each day 
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personal and societal needs, the capabilities of the system, and its 
preparation for the educational needs of the future. 

Assumption op Risk 

It might even be said that the public school system has a respon- 
sibility to assume some risks concerning the future— risks reflected 
in the support mission for the present school program. Two m s 
of risks seem especially dangerous. One is the “averaging of an 
expenditure program in that it expresses an inability or unwilling- 
ness of the board of education and practitioner administrators to 
take risks. It is predicated upon the assumption that each element 
of the school program will have its ups and downs, that all 
of the program have equivalent import, and, worst of all, that 
significant movement toward improving quality canno e ac ie yc 
by differential expenditure among the several elements of the 

P Thesecond bad risk would appear to be more pervasive m public 
education, probably because it is often seen as a characteristm of 
humans in organizations. This risk is that wha is ei g 
“well-known,” “good” school system is equally applicable to othe 
school systems. Heightened accent on innovation ™ ed "“ tl °" 
has led to this attitude. The danger lies with the j fact *at the 
“well-known” school system may be in only e e * p ‘ . .. .. 

of the innovation and may be still collecting data to .test whether ^it 
should be made part of the regular program. T^ ^r school 
systems which, in reality, adopt the innovation ' throu ^ asking 
emulation are counting on the transfer o qu ■ to seeking 
wagon school systems are correct in t eir »PP ‘ & ater 

would seem to indicate that there are ^ 

ities in expenditure practices which prov.de p ^ , > el “ c,tl0n ; 

The stigma of the second risk is further confounded by the pres- 

sure brought upon the public schools rom “their” public 

not unreasonable or unnatural for citizens to want t Public 

school system to be “like” systems j ‘ professional 

ticular favor on the n "^™min irativc components in the 
components and especialli to admi nd-inted for use 

system to be alert for innovations wh. ah 

in their particular system. Equa 5 , 5Ures from whatever 

sional components in the system t * p m fhouU1 borr ow the 
sources suggest that the public scho 
trappings of instant success. 
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is a social impact of expenditures for education On a more indi- 
vidual basis it has been anticipated that our citizenry will have a 
heightened earning power as more people persist m school and 
matriculate to higher levels of education None of these relation- 
ships however, deals with how expenditures for the system of 
public education affect the quality of the system itself 

Assessment 


An assessment of the quality of the system and its relationship 
°f e ^ 1 pe i nc ^ ltures f° r the system requires that some criteria be 
established to permit inspection of the system at a given time 
■while students are m it Although outcomes for students in later 
nnl^he f ntlca , 1 ™P ort the probability of desired outcomes can 

done witp n tu Ce by dlrect attention toward what is now being 
none within the school system 

ture snrl'ml'ifi f yS j Cm3 the Principal relationship between expendi 
Program w h UP ° n the extent to which the educational 

VherXr 1 !™ PrCd,CtS the “PePditure pattern In a 
are set in terms nf ?5 ltena are set > tha * priorities for expenditures 
Where the reverse tit pe ^ ee ‘ ved educational needs of the system 
educational program brcam^n™* 1 ^if t0 ° ° ften the Case) th f 
the monies available at a "T® than a chance reflection of 
achieving qualitv for tb glven tln »e The first move toward 
allotted to sectors of tv, syste ™ 13 to assure that monies are being 
priority order Tcleariv 6m °" a pnonty basls where the 

Implicit in this is nf i n terms o£ the goals for the system 
of youth and society as both^ * Systemic recognition of the needs 
If it is accepted that th<- f j Clpie nts and sponsors of the system 
» the task of the school to „ * ' S d,mcult to Predict and that it 

cope as adults then one prepa re youth to be able to successfully 
system must receive more 'P endlture a rea for the public school 
systems must become active!®® 10n tban I 1 * 18 heretofore School 
ment Among other thinw tv,l engaEe d in research and develop- 
"Illing to expend some n s k rwT tllat Sch ° o1 syat ems must be 
secept that there will he •, rn , ^ and tbey must be willing to 
of course, lies with whit eon ' 1 "f y h!Eh loss ratl ° The P ay 

a ’ a result of this , ‘ hscov ercd and done within the 
sii also tend to offset the 1,1-1 v ’ ure Research and development 
too feed lt , way, * * ,“*“? of tha school system becoming 
.* cm "bile at the same time ^ ° a bea *fby ferment within the 
eternal answers to curriculum 3 E"" n g evidence to the public that 
T-ils ■ and methodology have not yet been 

qtnlitv ' is ^t n ran a ,er\tng t de t ne f nS n ? El ' cn sch ° o1 '> stem ,ts 
tmng, dependent upon its sensitivity to 
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advantage is one defined as such by the federal government at a 
particular time Where the problem arises is m those districts 
where there are other forms of disadvantage for which external 
monies are not available 


Systemic Reactions to Disadvantagement 

One of the simplest economic disadvantages found in most school 
districts today is meeting the demands for teacher salaries (instruc- 
tional services) Since these services often represent some 70 per 
cent of the current operating budget, districts which cannot com- 
pete m the market of teacher procurement are also faced with 
losing presently employed teachers to other districts The result 
often is accepting procurement of teachers of lesser quality or 
training than is desired and acquiescence to the loss of present 
personnel at an abnormally high rate There are also teachers in 
each district who might be classified as “captive” teachers— pro- 
fessional components who probably will not leave the district be- 
cause there are other reasons why they have elected to remain in 


the community „ , , . . 

Granting that disadvantaged districts will continue to try to 
procure high caliber personnel, their present position might suggest 
that available resources be deployed to both retrain the existing 
professional components and extend superv isory services may 
also necessitate a retrenchment in the educationa program or e 
system Although this last alternative is less than an optimum 
condition, it acknowledges that there are priorities in the edu- 
cational program of the system 

It behoofs the disadvantaged public school system to assess 
carefully whether the conditions of disadvantage lie '' lthln 
sjstem or whether they reside in its environment In the case 
the student himself being disadvantaged, the problem ’s coniple 
since the student has an existence both within and ex ernal to the 
sj stem Where the external emironment, frequcntb tlie locml 
community, is the source of economic disadvantage, .. 

solicit common, tj acceptance of a narrow program ^ an alterna- 
te e to adequate economic support Unfortunnt , p . 

hot lu C n 0 c m h“rams PP a°nd bus transportation) an aM* 

“bhchnrul ’ the commumU into accep mfr 1 - . priorities 

age which the school seeks These efforts o . rcln „ the public 

for the educational program of the school while > 

into believing that if tlic school cannot have what it wants tt n 

the common, tv cannot have those elements of the 

it ha, the most interest There ,s little wonder that voter res, .stance 
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The school system which seeks quality education from its ex- 
penditures may well not be typified by widespread innovation) 
evidence of “change” may be difficult to discern m a dynamic state 
However, in seeking quality through careful expenditure the school 
system has the opportunity to build a sound rationale for phasing 
m and out particular elements m its program The absence of 
abrupt changes in the program of the school not only predicts 
thoughtful planning and testing of its worthiness for inclusion but 
also improves the chances of the change being acceptable to those 
v. ho must implement it 


Overcoming Economic Disadvantages 
Attacking Disadvantagement 

hal been'to’™' appr ° ach to overcoming an economic disadvantage 
districts' E 1 SCh °°' dlstrict Wlth °r several larger 

expanded the er l " 8 i? Ee08rap ^ y the district has sometimes 
m some cases thTt.TlaM the SCh ° o1 ^ stem « has also meant, 
merger has resulted * ° f } lavine a small disadvantaged district, 
iL. .1 ^ &n enlarged nf 



Taxpayer resistancl f ° P monies to support the district 

resulted in many school district Wt , h , an ‘"Aationary spiral has 
the cconomj Deficit snendm " 0t beine ab,e t0 kee P P ace wlth 
Pajer approval of capital mj*”’”''. 5 nece ssary Delays m tax- 
of new buddings) of ton h P vement ( for example, the erection 
costlj than originally an t 6 * the im P r °vement much more 

noneducational purposes llavo P h u state taxeS f ° r 

of state aid to local school district stable the pr °P ortlon 

has been that school system. I, * ^ lmpact of these conditions 
•'keep cion" and that Z * hai1 t0 S P cnd more aa ch year to 

monies raised local lj 1 creased spending has relied upon 

Although the state has not i, . 

needs in loc«al districts pace w, th increased spending 

through the several titles nf n, e 2f, ra ' government has provided 
cation Act monies for mrlic„l^ C Elomenta O’ and Secondary Edu- 

jri n ’ on, cs are used to reduce P n r, ni ,C3 In tbe raaln ’ these fcd " 
cdcral monies arc, honcior prob,cms of disadvantage The 
emc that it is expected that Inc or " seet l” monies in the 

oi er tl e<o programs Too them "* dlstncts increasingly n ill take 
a constant (Ion of fdcroi ” '"° assurance that there will be 

« crnl mono; «,u ^ available ., or f ° r "hat specific purposes 
*a inntapcd local school siatcm * P°theticnl]y , the economically 
s >»tcm „ not in bad shape if its d.s- 
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more choices for students toward which they might be directed 
for any given segment of the school day. 

If the general educational program is uncommonly strong, there 
is the added risk that weak elements in the program may persist 
as the system assumes a self-satisfied posture. While the advantaged 
district may drop and add elements in its educational program as 
it is deemed necessary or wise, there are still the problems of deal- 
ing with the professional components who must effect the transi- 
tion. It might be suggested that where the program is strong there 
has obtained a certain amount of bureaucratization hence there are 
built-in resistors to change. 

The advantaged district must live with the paradox of being 
proud of how sound its program is, yet not becoming so committed 
to the program that it loses the ability to alter or discard it should 
other, more appropriate approaches be discovered. Such a program 
requires professional personnel and a community disposed to plac- 
ing a strong value on constantly striving for the best possible 
educational program. The advantaged district which becomes com- 
placent not only does a disservice to its students but also to society 
since it portrays a static model of what is purportedly goo a 
model which refutes the possibility of improvement and begs 
adoption rather than adaptation. 


Generating More Appropriate Economic Bases 
for the System 

Sources 

There would appear to be two distinct sources 
are sought by the public school system ; dollars an . ‘ . 

tudinal dispositions. These principal bases for the support of he 
system are not necessarily concurrent nor does le • P ■ , j. 

or offering of one or both necessarily predic support for the pubhc 
school system per se. Dollar support for public c '‘ l '“‘' t 0 ™e means 
only that the community fathers have discover ■ strong 
of attracting industrial wealth to a community . > to ' P™ de st r g 
public schools, even if it means a higher ax rn • ership on 

port for public education, including aspiring to “““J, , 
the board of education, is whether 

those who seek other public ofhee. The . * reflects a con- 

dollar and attitudina! support for pub ic e<^ ^ ^ 

corn with public education or is J it « ■ , )eUcrnlcnt G f society. 

having to do with the education of > out iar in , V( , r 

What will be the answer to this '^ "f r t " ; o r support of 
be known. There will always be professed rational 
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heightens as the school portrays the role of Peck’s bad boy or that 
communities question whether in fact there really are priorities m 
the educational program of the public school 


Capitalizing on Economic Advantages 
Financial Advantage 

Concern with the scarcity of time is pervasive for all public 
school sj stems when it is considered that students are “passing 
through the system at a relatively constant rate While plans for 
time usage may be improved over the years, individual students 
must rely on what is happening now 
The economically advantaged public school system also has the 
opportunity to engage in broad-based planning If it is committed 
to public education and the assumption that the professional com 
ponents are agents for society at large, then there is the likelihood 
at the advisement of many people will be invited as the educa- 
r 1S / ramed Analogous to the saying that the rich 

snectrum^nf wh .^ h involves man y people representing the 

nrobablv tL Cie y *. 10 the fram,n E of the school program will 
Cjwl™ 6 ,r tC ?l WhlCh COntmues ‘o «H«t strong support 
to rise as irhrni' * Cre 6 economic support for education continues 

and .oc«tv » ^M C °^ mUmCat,0n between thc school community 
ana society is sought and maintained 

The select 'fen^ schools may drift toward oligarchy 
in the community tv, y ( ^ CK e wl ' : 't will be done may be resident 
but be like minded ° r they may re P resent both camps 

environments the ners^i bey are bred and nurtured in closed 
great deal of gucssmg aJTihl thelI [ Boodness 13 based upon a 
torj of social institutions re,lance upon chance The his- 

later the people in their lar ° U d 8e f m to mdicate that sooner or 
'nice has to be eruntix o the n “ m b ers "rill be heard When their 
be disrupt!! e if not disastrou^ 1 ”' 1 ° n the educatl0nal program may 

Luxury ax-d Risk 

iwrting education can afTordThnl 8Cho01 system which is also sup 
of being able to take morn n n u ' tur> of e rror It is in the position 
element of the educational ^ m lts P r °Kram for education An 
°nl> fifth lead prior', tj and art SUCh “ d,strict ma y ha ' e 

in the program of n less adaant ° stron ger than the same element 
‘b’lnct is in „ position to' d ‘ stnct Smce th c advantaged 

it can. In a sense, create t™, ain, v ' more Professional components, 
create time When -time is gained,” there can be 
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hope for increased support for education while giving an overall 
impression of economic strength But as national resources are 


marshalled to support the demands of the Department of Defense 
there is a concurrent shrinking or increased scarcity of resources 
for other socially sponsored institutions such as the public schools 
Economists often suggest that a careful balance must be maintained 
between progressive and regressive taxation on the assumption that 
there must be an equity m taxes levied among peoples of varying 
resources and with different consumption patterns The decision 
then is one of national scope To what extent do we as a people 
choose to value (and hence support) public education 9 
If education is deemed to have a national importance then it 


would appear reasonable to solicit for the raising of monies where 
they exist and the expenditure of these monies where they are most 
needed Obviously, this suggests differential expenditures While 
different dollar amounts would be raised through local, state, and 
federal taxation from available sources, equity could be sought in 
the effort made by persons or institutions to support public educa- 
tion 

Accepting the federal concern for the General Welfare of the 
People, it is possible that the principal collector of taxes might be 
the federal government Relief in local communities might be sought 
Permitting them more flexibility in raising additional monies it the> 
so choose to sponsor locally desired programs or to enrich elements 
>n the basic educational program which might be deemed desir. 

for all public school systems . , , , Q 

A means of distributing this money which has been SB 
the “rebate” to the several states of a feed percentage of what has 
been collected from the state in fedeial income tax While «i>a > »' 
"ould not compensate for the distribution of mome f 

nre most needed, it would accomplish at leas he gathering of 
tnoney ln suc h a manner that equivalent efTort to p.j 

obsened 

If education is not seen as a national problem with commeri t 
federal legislation clearly directed toward its si PP • IeaunJ? ,i ic 
he concluded that sufficient conditions are being m t b ^ 

’tension of the extent to which education will “ ^ whorc 

supported to indmdual states and to '““J 1 _ option il local 

c decision is reached to support the « tlmt t))( , rc „,h con- 
Pport for education — it must be unders ml * w , 0 ns pcrformixl 
m ? e to he immense variation in the supp chance condi- 

""d that the qualiU of public education will remain 
on of political and economic peoprap i> f nte{ ] tt) th the de- 
In essence then nil the people must he hither thei 

C '° n of whether thes wish to support education 
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public education Whether they are the true reasons is conjectural 
Those concerned with motives have long been vexed with this 
problem A more pragmatic approach directs attention to garnering 
the support and being less concerned with the motives which elicit 
it In any event someone must be reasonably convinced that support 
of public education is important, or else there would not be support 
for it by those who seek public favor or the improvement of their 
own image 

Traditionally, education has been a state function There is an 
equal tradition for the several states to extend considerable discre- 
tion to their local school districts Historically, strong reliance has 
been placed upon the property tax as a means of raising dollars for 
public education 


Local Resistance and Reactions 

Recently attention has been drawn to a number of events which 
deviate from the tradition and at the same time establish prece- 
dents Boards of education in local school districts are meeting 
increasing resistance to raising monies for public education through 
ocal property tax State legislatures would seem to be extending 
less discretion to local hoards of education At the same time, while 
state tax revenues are increasing, there has not been a significant 
increase in the share of these revenues being devoted to public 
" '® n „ The f , ederal government, especially throughlthe'Elemen- 
! ' nd Secondary Education Act, has clearly become concerned 
,1 lrec - v ltu °lied in providing fiscal support for educa- 
t ‘ 0 ™ 1 m |°, cal school districts in the several states Pres- 

fcdersl sunnnrt wn !f Vel have created some anxiety over whether 
t.on At an lr?Z r COntlnuin e ° r serve only an initiatory func- 
i , government-local, state, and federal-there 
ment may " f “ r thc tax do,la r While the federal govern- 

cducatum in our so stat _ es and communities to the importance of 
is still principally -Un y i he su PPort mission (raising tax dollars) 
aid to local distr t ca * as k Although states are increasing their 
to education remain!, 0 ° IarS ' sbare °f state revenue committed 
school district in the a J’ I ’ roxln ’ ate1 -' the same and leaves the local 

increased citizen interest™ 03 ° f a ,on g- stan ding problem but with 
cmzen interest in improving public education 

PrnniAi. Role 

education rc^mms^value “^ nom,c ba f es for the support of public 
people, by society Tile 1 dEm< : nt " h ‘ch can be made only by the 
economic, and polities! „ ' t U ° JUt KTT1GIlt ” manifest in thc social, 
can in some w£T S ", ° f ° ur Bolstering the econ- 

353 (t0r C-eo m Ple, a “war economy”) may defeat the 
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cational opportunity be equalized on a federal basis? — How might 
it be accomplished? — With what attendant dangers? At what 
cost to state programs? — At any level, how is equalization best 
achieved? 

3. What are the dimensions of “advantagement” and “disad- 
vantagement ?” From a standpoint of wealth, advantagement can 
be viewed in many ways — the location of factories, utilities, and 
railroads; the location and value of residential property; the loca- 
tion of sources of income; the location of the income producers 
home; the location of intangible properties; the source of sales tax 
collections; and so forth. Secondarily, advantagement may refer to 
an educational condition arising from high-quality students, attrac- 
tiveness of the system to outstanding teachers, a history of creative 
leadership, and so on. Given the distance between advantagement 
and disadvantagement, how can the distance be reduced? When 
reducing disadvantagement is accomplished at the cost of reducing 
the educational quality in the advantaged system, how can it e 
justified?— Under what conditions ?— For what ends?— At what 
political risk? — At what educational cost? 
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give it a high enough priority in the national economy that it can 
withstand the many other passing demands for scarce resources 
Once this decision has been affirmed, one way or the other, the 
existing legislative and executive structure of our government are 
fully capable of effecting the support mission 


Problems and Issues 

1 How do economic environments vary from system to system ? 
n the process of preparing financial support plans, the state gets 
recommendations from potential recipients about the most equitable 
means for distributing tax dollars to equalize the educational op- 
por uni les of children served by the educational programs of the 
xJ* e , „ common concern in metropolitan areas is expressed over 
x ‘ f enCeS I*" none( ^ uca ^ lona ^ requirements facing urban cen- 
centr J * ° Ve ^ urden ” IS cla >™d to make support needs of 

Unlr th * “ th0Se of out state immunities 

citizentw. C0 " cept , ot overburden, the city maintains that its 
purnoses TVi.t r y ^ am ° Unt of funds to ^Pend for tax 

fire proLlun quant,ty mUSt C0Ver streets ' ]l S hts ’ P°l>“ and 
gencrallv remit are ' and otber city-provided services not 

rroMded bv Sr,! by th . 6 State Becausa the cost of services 
v ided elsewhere and ?™P ortl on(itely higher than the services pro 
higher level than pi<= Tl ? USe Clty tends to Provide services at a 
amount of money avaitabtefor 2? ° verburden ” reduces the 
education is a legal function ofTa edacatl0nal Programs Because 

more and more to E the state letnslst he St J“ te ', thc Cltle3 have turned 

of financial support for n,,H B atur es for larger and larger shares 
need, increased b> influx of nonT^'? 1 In S ° me cases ’ educatl0naI 
as justification for dXentnW UC!, ‘ ed pers ° Ps . 13 als0 clted 
overburden argument wlnt \ sap P ort payments Given the 
tth.it real difTerences m need ** ou ‘- 3tate response 7 — - 

shall differences be accommocHt!,,l' PP: ' re j t amon S districts 7 — How 
Stands should professionals takes urn democrabc society— What 
2 How fdncotion in ‘VofT 13 the feder al role 7 
Portation and great population ' In an era oJ ra P ld trans " 
countrj become the almost const 1 ‘ sc hool systems across the 

educated in adjacent districts elsnuP rcclpie nts of new students 
nther region of thc countn Sueh m ln tho stat ». or in some 
for educational equalization on !,r ° , l Ity bas Placed new demands 
Compounding the 3ca,as 

inoqualit\ in the location of wealth e J humans in transit is the 
state to state Kqu.d 1 z,"tm„ hn ‘ , 0m astern or from 

within .tale. The broader nuct.nn?" attcmpt «i in manv waj s 


non seem to be, should edu- 
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association with (1) the various ways in which society as a whole 
attempts to develop its institutions to reflect its own desires and 
(2) the various ways in which the institutions themselves attempt 
to be responsive to society in its segmented parts. The first portion 
of the definition requires a review of the formal and informal 
structures through which society expresses its desires upon the 
institutions. The second half requires an investigation of institu- 
tional behaviors arising from forces in the political environment. 


Formal Organizations and Activities 

Over the past centuries, American society has established a 
multitude of formal political organizations to serve as the primary 
agents of the society’s political purpose. The organizations are in 
themselves expressions of the desires of society and are generally 
responsive to an electorate comprised of a large segment of that 
society. In addition, society establishes formal regulatory agencies 
charged with overseeing the activities of both political and non- 
political organizations. The latter agencies remain responsive to 
society through less formal, but nonetheless real, means than the 
primary organizations. Among the primary political institutions 
would be such organizations as the United States Congress, a state 
legislature, a city council, and a board of education. Among the 
regulatory agencies are the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Reserve Board, port authorities, and regional sewer 


authorities. 

The formal political organizations, whether of a primary or 

regulatory type, have some common characteristics: (1) the organ- 
izations operate under specifically approved instructions from so- 
ciety in the form of constitutions, by-laws, rules, court orders, and 
so on; (2) the organizations all have formal means for change and 
modification controlled in some fashion by the sponsoring society; 
and (3) they operate in ways which permit public review of the 
decisions enacted by the organization. 


Federal Operations 

Over the past two hundred years an increasing amount of fed era 
activity has been directed at educational institutions and pr °X? a ™: 
In large measure, activities have been focused onitemsof national 

federal forces to overcome the inequities existing m inter- and 
States Constitution unanimously point 
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forces rre'>ted < 'h tl0n t0 tde ' ega * an( ^ economic institutions and 
third nroim nf ^ s , oclety to serve as expressions of its will, a 
political reauirmimt 110 ^ ^ f ° rCeS has ansen to satls fy society’s 
in which nublio srb ? These constitute the political environment 
must be resnon vo 00lS u mUSt ° perate Just aa a » educational system 

must it ex st “Zl “ T S “ ,ve to legal an<1 economic 80 

of vhich caLeTunmue nof ’? T*™' P ° lltlcal environments each 

The ad m ,„ i r„ t “ro, aCb f:;ho t r Ul \ reStramta ' a " d »» tW1 ' 

American commumtv PU “ c school system m a contemporary 
requiring the administrnt'!, n i, Sn ’, a11 mea8ure r a political adventure 
his duties * e le;K f° he politic in the discharge of 

"holesome picturc^Somehow the t ‘ ca1 '’ does not always convey a 
"»th Partisanship, thus an nrt 1 ^ as °^ en become associated 
a annotation of selfish nr ««« ° nefor “political purposes” carries 
mutual usage £ ss Tf * tl ^ fortunately, other 

a Poetical subdiusion” should «, connotatl °n For example, 
" hlch th e qualified populace r.,„ P y imply a geographic region 
dental functions E\en so snmo Carry fort b particular govern- 
m /> dcrcd real estate ' would conjure an image of gerry- 

affairs of state Diffcr™tmtinn S<l0m the conduc t of the various 
jenes ns the genesis for partisan , pe f ceptl0ns about what is wise 
tbeir lruli\,dual beliefs (£n!^" deVoted to the pursuit of 

t»«» C | , I? 1Cnta * “before thn f " lsdom of particular 

t between bodies forces a magnification of 
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In 1867, a Department of Education was established by an Act 
of Congress. The Department, later to be named the United States 
Office of Education, was charged with the responsibility of (1) col- 
lecting data reflecting the condition of education in the States, 
(2) diffusing information respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and (3) promoting the cause of 
education throughout the country. The limited purposes conceived 
at the time the Office was created have been expanded to include the 
responsibility of administering the various enactments of Congress 
as they relate to education. 

Federal Programs 

Among the various enactments of the Congress which relate to 
public educational systems, seven seem to be of paramount impor- 
tance because of their impact upon society and its schools. Each of 
the enactments, in its own way, has been a political force which 
has helped shape the public educational institutions and systems. 


The G. I. Bills 

Public Law 16 established a program to guarantee the financing 
of vocational rehabilitation of servicemen following World War II. 
The second act, Public Law 346, provided general assistance to 
veterans desiring to continue their education in schools or colleges 
Modifications and amendments to the original bills have ext ™ded 
the benefit concept to the veterans of both the Korean and the 
Vietnam conflicts. Approximately 750,000 veterans have taken ad- 
vantage of rehabilitation provisions, and over -ten million have 
participated in the school and college program. Without doubt- the 
bills, have dramatically changed the characteristics of the c ° ^ege 
population. In addition, the educational level and its attendant 
economic consequences have been powerful determinants of the 
characteristics of contemporary society. 

The National Science Foundation 

In 1950 President Truman signed the bill establishing the 
National Science Foundation. The Foundation was i * to Promote sthe 
progress of science; to advance the national health and p o penty, 
and welfare; to secure the national defense , , ind for oi *er P 
poses.” From the Foundation has come support fin _ basic n csearch 
in science, mathematics, medicine, engineering, and so °"| 

. . ’ ,, , a TTnmidation. has been made to ienowsnip 

cial support, through ag c0 ]| eges and universities 

for the'devclopmend^md'operation of specific academic programs 
in the sciences and mathematics. 
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to Amendment Ten as the basis for placing the fundamental re- 
sponsibility for public education in the hands of the various states 
Amendment Ten states “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or the people ” How then are 
arge ederal programs related to education authorized and financed 
at the federal level if education, neither delegated nor prohibited, 
if tru ; y * functl0n of the various states? The answer to this ap- 
parent dilemma is found in Article I, Section 8 of the United States 
Tnv^n 1 ? Wh r 1Ch authonzes the Congress “to lay and collect 
nrovl fn '!!’ POrtS ’ and Excises ’ and to pay the Debts and 
United Stnfpc » mi? 11 *!! 511 Ee ^ ense and the general Welfare of the 
preted to ^ e ., g ^ eraI welfare” provision has been inter- 

including education * Con8ress to tex for broad social P ur P oses 

educational 'nroyl?'^ '7if y ' ** le federal government is involved in 
schools The several 15 * rough the establishment and operation of 
college level the res ervi , ce acade mies are federal schools at the 
Indian Affams an d the / ‘ 0n / Ch ° 0ls °P«ated ‘he Bureau of 
ment of Defense for the chtldt* 1 S . Choo,s operated by the Depart- 
ure examples of federally one? t ? se , rvieemen stationed overseas 
secondarj level * Perated schools at the elementary and 

uientandoperatmnof e s choo I ls ea it y ,s aS d ‘ reC ‘ as the actual establish- 
actmtj m the area of pAmJ* u generall y conceded that federal 
the adoption of the federal f gan m 1785, four y ears P rl0r to 
"ance which reserved the 1 7 ) ^ Stltutl0n - with the Northwest Ordi- 
income den\ ed therefrom , sec tion in each township and the 
established by the ordinance^?? 0 " 3 ' Use By 186 °- the concept 

sections per township Fourteen s, f been en,ar ged to include two 
follow ing the change and thn= *t ates were adm 'tted to the Union 
coined a double endowment 61r educational institutions re- 

tl,c Passage of the Moml???'™ 8 made to hl E her education with 
a eres,f„ rcach , cnntor °erdl Act in 8C2 The ^ 30i000 

PubbeTC Although not lve ’ for su PP°rt of a college 

non- ° C1W1 rjstems, the U important to the study of 

est-,1 1!? natl °ml interest on i*l e Act does reflect the im- 
„ ‘ ’ 1 ,'* lc ’l b > the land endow-m egislation, for the colleges 
rh? r0, m «han,cal nrt, " cre to '"dude study of 

chamn vetoed the bill an President Bu- 

nced b, the Union Army ,n , 1857 H °"ever, by 18G2 the 

ntl President Lincoln snmclfn? lcader,hl P was more appar- 
ent. or general welfare, preva^d ° " Ct ‘ nto la " National inter- 
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tion aspects are still in the process of testing in the courts by those 
districts questioning the constitutionality of the provisions. Never- 
theless, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 will be a landmark m the 
attempts to equalize educational opportunities for all citizens. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
The ESEA of 1965 will continue to have impact on the public 
schools and on the philosophical arguments put forth, both pro and 
con, on the wisdom of federal aid to education. Among its five 
major titles are provisions to finance local educational programs 
designed expressly for disadvantaged youth, to improve the quality 
of public school libraries, to promote projects which accelerate 
creativity in education, and to promote projects .designed to 
strengthen state departments of education. The fifth P^ision, 
actually Title IV, extends and amends the Cooperative Research 
Act. The ESEA seems particularly important in that it mor 
closely approximates outright federal grants to public education 
than ever conceived before. Its provision to extend some aid to 
nonpublic school students also makes it a landmark act. Its ™ pact 
on those it was to serve can only be measured in years to come. 

State Controls 

The overwhelming power, whether exeri daed or w* tafluendn* 
public education rests at the state level. Each of the states has 
evolved a unique set of institutions and operating a ^ n ^ n ^., h 
serve its specific educational requirements. In all of the states, wit 
the possible exception of those operating as a si g within 

of the decision-making actually takes place at the local ^vel within 
a framework of guidelines supplied at the state level. However it 
Udmewont legislature can assume the 

should be emphasized that tne state t, nrumwiriate 

iuuii P , attent ion. The more important of these 

to receive almost universal attention. . . rnr ,t rn 1 h P _ 

systems^-md' the — ^ 

lunches' and^ health care programs are other “mmon areas o 
concentrated state attention, but program and finance seem far 
more crucial. 

Educational Planning . 

, on „,™ in many activities designed 

State educational agencies eng^ e Such nctua i 

to control some aspects > of =urr > P of a schooI day or „ school 
items as specifying the minimum i b 
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The Cooperative Research Act 

For those concerned with the paucity of research -based data 
pertaining to education, the Cooperative Research Act of 1954 was 
particularly welcome The Act provides financial support for basic 
and applied research The support has provided great stimulus to 
educational and other research from behavioral sciences that per- 
tain to the educative process The Act may prove to be the historical 
marker from which is measured progress toward supplying a more 
scientific base to education 


The National Defense Education Act 

In 1958 the NDEA legislation was passed “to insure trained 
manpower of sufficient quantity to meet the national defense needs 
of the United States ” There is reason to believe that NDEA 
received massive grass root support which had begun to swell with 
*T an Sputmk 1 Although the Act as now amended 
e * on< * * ke areas of science and mathematics, one of the 
of scientifiTT 10115 Wa f *° r financ,al aid to encourage the purchase 
arv schoof, *“ the ,abwat <™* «f the nabobs second- 

s^h dn C rl “ t !T ently ‘ he Act has be “ a ™nded and embraces 
in forenm lamm-wl SS ° an and fe " ows h>P programs, research 
a ration nroirramif f S ’ experimentatlon m educational media, prep- 
riculums and" ao i° r counse * ors > improvement of academic cur- 
lmdudmg for ma ^ <* teachers 

NDEA has been a e I sclences and the humanities The 

the teaching facilities of publ, Schools ,mpr ° V ‘ nB the teachers and 

T/tc Vocational Education Act 

"11> unprepared led ‘' chno, °8>rally displaced and the vocation- 
al of 1903 The autw'T tme " t of the Vocational Education 
states to re-examine concept’s oTv^ , fede . ral expenditures caused 
tong range plans for upgrading tn„ on°o tramm e and to develop 
vocational uses were found f„5 tbe . skl, ls of the unemployed New 
time jobs were dev cloned f n CXIR t |n g school facilities, and part- 

rvmain m vocational trainmo- r Joune People to permit them to 
‘naming programs 
TI >'C,uirt,ohhAcl 

the general 10 ^ 0 ^ 00 °, ty 9 ^ C f ,,ed * or drastic action to improve 
from their constitutional If " h ? had been disenfranchised 
otlicrs Among the specif, c JL, sh tbe Prejudicial actions of 
lions for overturning attendant 1 " erc Cuide hncs and mstruc- 
c -ass rooms Concern for integrating '''s’ r csultlnB ln segregated 

cxprc-vlonof the Act, althougfboth th Ch i°° c,assrooms is also an 

noth the desegregation and Integra- 
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changing distribution formulas to reward such behavior. Trans- 
portation and special education projects are commonly launched 
by offering financial advantages to districts which initiate the 
desired programs of state legislatures. The reward approach to the 
distribution of funds seems to be a more palatable way to obtain 
desired ends than prescriptive legislation which forces program 
adoption. 

State Political Organization 

Although each state has unique institutions, there are some 
rather universal similarities. All of the states have legislative 
bodies elected by the people on the basis that the person voted for 
best reflects the desires of the voter. They are of course, political 
manifestations of society. State legislatures have recognized the 
need to establish a separate agency to discharge the state b respon 
sibility to public education. Similarly, the states have the services 
of a chief state school officer and a department of education 
superintend the affairs of the state educational agency. 

The Legislature 

In spite of the seemingly endless power of , the 1 '** fllTctive 
determining the course of public education “’their respective 

states, some restrictions do exist. They may n . be 

state constitution in passing legislation or e , 

overturned by a state supreme court. Similarly, when challenged a 
piece of legislation may be overturned by the Umted State ^ Su 
preme Court if it is found to violate provisions of the federal 

C Th“ber of bills pertaining to Ration in each 

state legislature because of the num er o reduce the 

which only the legislature is 

load, a committee system m norm 1 y ^ are subjec ted 

values and limitations in f ^ndan local district superin- 

to the pressure tactics of P J, and aI1 other individ- 

tendents, mayors, or , 0 se from the enactment of 

uals or agencies which stand to 
a particular piece of legislation under cons 

The State Educational Agency _ 

, , „ _ t „ te agency to supervise and co- 

Although every state has a W u * animity in the manner 

ordinate its educational affairs, Figure G-l illustrates 

in which the membership achieve boards of education 

the proportion of methods by which state 
(many have other titles) are crea e 
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>ear are program determinants Normally state agencies express 
their will through the establishment of minimum and maximum 
limits or through specific pronouncements related to one isolated 
curricular activity 

Examples of minimum and maximum limits are laws, still on the 
books of some states to govern such things as the minimum number 
of minutes to be devoted to a recess period Such limits, if enforced, 
would also be determinants of program Some limitations are 
designed to be more constructive, however Minimum days for a 
school year and minimum school district size are limitations 
normally enacted to raise the standards of educational program- 
ming 


Specific curricular announcements are normally well intentioned 
but often turn out to be quite bizarre For example, state pro 
nouncements about the exact number of minutes to be devoted to 
rd study, the evils of tobacco and alcohol, or the deification of 
“ r ,° are o£ton ln th <= categories of the unimaginative Other 
v ide adont,o ES Tk n0t be S ° restnctlv e For example, the state- 
some bcT m,t?,t b!lS ' C u t f tUal mater,a,s >*> reading would leave 
districts " 1VC Wbl e P rovl<lln e a basic uniformity among 


Tinance 

assistance* for loca^Rrh ai T° 1 n ® sta tes is to provide some financial 
Me. thSTi'S 1 d ‘ Str,cts U o>versally, the local districts 
which the state has charredT^ lnade( iaate to the task with 

haie raised taxes at a far B f, d i th<!m t In defense of the states, they 

but thej ha\e been umW ♦ Gr rate tban tbe federal government, 

The> find themsehes with mnrp 0156 ^ 1 ^ the bur £ eomn £ demands 
of mental health to finiTif* 6 roads to construct, more programs 
programs to administer Th m0re Cnme to fi 2ht, and more welfare 
blc increase in children 6 Programs along with the unbelieva- 
fouml few states able to folIowin S World War II have 

increased aid ee ^ be ^ oca l educator’s demand for 

°f general aid but po£en£ force not only m the amount 

distributed Taxing program man " er ln which it is collected and 
mg to rich or Poor districts 1 ^ a s regarding or as punish- 

are ven often distributed tH 1-110 doems just Taxes collected 
the Wealth available to R i„~? m ? nner which partially equalizes 
ooranmic potential d 0-110 children in districts of \arjing 

Hte desired action on the f Unda 18 often used to stimu- 

distnct reorganization and P rn^ ^ i ? Cal d,stncts For example, 
0 ,da t l °n can be encouraged by 
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board-elected superintendent; appointed board-elected supermten - 
ent. In those cases where the board is elected and the superin- 
tendent is appointed, he is normally conceived as the executive 
officer of the board. This pattern seems to be gammg favor. 

The state superintendent carries many responsibilities. Among 
them are: (1) execution of the policies of the state board of educa- 
tion and provisions of the law enacted by the state legislature 
(2) administration of a professional staff comprising h.s depart- 
ment; (3) recommendation of staff appointments to his de- 
partment; (4) development of a budget for consideration by the 
state board of education; (5) recommendation of deslr ^ 
tion for consideration by the board and subsequently the legislature , 
and (6) administration of any state schools (orphanages, blind, 

de Muchof thTLe superintendent's leadership capacity resMes in 
his lines of communication with other politically potent bodies, 
particularly the State Board and the State Legislature. His capacity 
to stimulate effective legislation and his alnhty to motuhze the 
resources required to carry forth urn gmat.ve 
ultimate measures of his leadership. Sta <mmp . , officials 

to the superintendent. Their credibility T 
can often predict the leadership potential of the state agency. 

Local School Boards 

With state legislative and regulatory agencit 
otherwise concerned, the local board of e uca i e( i uca tion the 
ful political role. Through their local boards of " 00 the 
district citizenry has a most responsive agent .The toed issues are 
better known and more clearly delineated; the lo ca I man on he 
board is more subject to political pressures, h - r view All^ of these 
and educational endeavors are expose o P j the ] oca ] 

factors make the local board a most cn -1 
system. No board does as much as .t could do, ^ ^ ^ jg 
only the minimum requirements. of education by the 

normally a fair reflection of the P ovtremcs. 

community on several continuums e ‘ • invo j vcd j n the 

At the local lev* citizens refer- 
affairs of education through 1 J" ° .‘ „ overn ance, society is umvill- 
endums. As in other matters of the ^ ^ board of cducation . 

mg to delegate all dec.s.on-maki g e!cctcd rcpreM ntatives, 

Because society never p erf«tlj tQ cnact provisions more 

it retains constraints ”P° n For this reason, most school 

extreme than the society can tole . • supporting vote of the 

systems are fiscally dependent up ^ erntion likewise, society 
populace to obtain funds neces.arj 
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Appo nled by Governor 


Figure 6 1 Creation of state boards 
of education 


The main functions served by the state board are (1) the ap- 
pointment of a state superintendent (in some states) , (2) the 
evdopment of legislative proposals for consideration by the legis- 
1 ’ . e presentation of a budget to the governor describing 

tional non 10na needs °t the state, (4) the formulation of educa- 
of eenerni C LT> aC i COrdanCe Wlth ex,stm g statutes, (5) the exercise 
the elem'entirv™ T” educatlonal Programs in operation within 
couragemem of schools of the state, <«> the en- 

agencies and m^th^ programs b F subordinate educational 
within the state The i* “ ) ° rdmat,on °f a >l educational activities 
activities in afe W T states St A U m Ct t° n W ° U ’ d mclude b,gher educatlon 
State boards is that of ^ , St Important function not served by 
" ea kens their power considerably 11 ° f taX ‘" g 

The Chief State School Officer 

superintendent Titles notwithsf 80 ^ by many tltles lncludmg state 

people, dependtng upon h r‘ b , he 15 ma "F things to many 

cation He achieves h." hmh ^ Sh ‘ P ‘° the state board ° f ed “- 
Variations patters of 0^“ , " many (Figure 6-2) 
education and state sunprmi 1 achievement by state boards of 

tmns an elected board-aPTOint" 18 Cfeate three major combma- 
oard-app olntlve superintendent, an elected 




tUvrt b, Voi»„ 


Figure G-2 Manner ]n ,,-hich the 
0 ice chief state school officer 
>s achieved 


Appou^ by Go.,,* 
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board-elected superintendent, appointed board-elected superintend- 
ent In those cases where the board is elected and the superin- 
tendent is appointed, he is normally conceived as the executive 
officer of the board This pattern seems to be gaming favor 

The state superintendent carries many responsibilities Among 
them are (1) execution of the policies of the state board of educa- 
tion and provisions of the law enacted by the state legislature, 
(2) administration of a professional staff comprising his depart- 
ment, (3) recommendation of staff appointments to his de- 
partment, (4) development of a budget for consideration by the 
state board of education, (5) recommendation of desirable legisla- 
tion for consideration by the board and subsequently the legislature , 
and (6) administration of any state schools (orphanages, blind, 
deaf, and so on) 

Much of the state superintendent s leadership capacity resides in 
his lines of communication with other politically potent bodies, 
particularly the State Board and the State Legislature His capacity 
to stimulate effective legislation and his ability to mobilize the 
resources required to carry forth imaginative programs are the 
ultimate measures of his leadership Staff competency is important 
to the superintendent Their credibility with public school officials 
can often predict the leadership potential of the state agency 


Local School Boards 

With state legislative and regulatory agencies f ar away and 
otherwise concerned, the local board of education takes on a power- 
ful political role Through their local boaids lof education, the 
district citizenry has a most local issues are 

better known and more clearly e '"*•* > ,e local man on the 

board is more subject to poll lca P nn'hl 0Ca m * er cst is high 

and educational endeavors are £ Vlew All of these 

factors make the local boar a ature of the local 

sj stem No board does as much as it could do, and no board fulfills 

only the minimum requirements Wluffit does eIec( . to do 1S 

normally a fair reflection of he placement of education by the 
community on several contmuums between ma„ y Mtremes 

At the local lev cl, citizens become p man j ltnoKe(] m the 
affairs of education throughtwoactivitms elect, ° n3 and ref cr- 
endums As in other matter-, 0 „ cr ln . ' s °cietj is unw‘ 1! " 

ing to delegate all dccision-m trusts its elected' 1 of cducat' 0 " 
Because societv never per power to en-ii^ r °Presentnti'C 

it retains constraints "l’ 01 ' t0 ] crl tc Tor this r f ’ ro ' ,s i on ‘ l n .’vl 
extreme than the societv c n dlrcct >Un ^ l *°h, most 

sv stems arc ^“’''-‘’^"pecc-arv for operaife 1 ’ 0 *''* 
populace to obtain funds Likewise, 
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retains for itself the capacity to decide if it should pledge its 
resources through bonding for capital improvement. 

Educational projects not directly dependent upon community 
nancial support are nevertheless subject to community approval 
an political support. Controversial curricular changes have a way 
o uni mg adversaries against candidates seeking re-election to 
oar s o education. On the other hand, controversy sometimes 
supphes the rallying point for the election of new membership to 
lnL=° ard ; In e ‘ ther event ’ the board of education finds itself re- 

edurtHn- 0 ' a S *° CICtJ u bas a rat l’er specific image of what its 
educational system should be like. 


Informal Organizations and Forces 

thrSet^To^rramt it^he^* 4 f by 8 ° Ciety a " d licensed by 

tions are tinm-.ii, ± 0peratl0ns of the formal organiza- 

special interest On°the otb PUb b C att ? ndance without regard to 
designated by less than the tot , hand ’ , lnformal organizations are 
licensed to speak for thn ■ “ tat socle ty and, therefore, cannot be 
nrfrc.r>iT^*;^ — __ , or the society. In almost every case, the informal 
npinge Upon Public erlnonflrvv, ortncinl 


organizations which impinge^' ^ almost every case ’ the informal 
interest groups comprised of T" PU education are speciaI 
>n some aspect of theTducationM * T S h ° dl " 8 a stron e interest 
°f itself, has the official power N ° mterest sroup, in and 
of them do have power Fn n Lf?.- h , an8e the sys tem. However, all 
Of their will upon p ’ P J . bt ' Ca ! se "se, to force an expression 

formal organization^ Examcdps T er positio " s ° f the 

bring forces of relevance 1 organizations that sometimes 

Parent-Teacher Association* ^\r ° n educati °nal system are the 
Clubs, and Library Mothers * US1C Parent Organizations, Booster 

forms. Will' l eVrcsX"n d k°nom^r nal . 0rganiZations takes various 
the informal group. On occasion y tb ntrUSted to a representative of 
first contacted and apprisedof wld,*' super intendent of schools is 
•lup. On other occaahfn s IndTviduS' ? and desires of the member- 
I 1 „ h ..‘iM , ope that these m, : mbers are contacted 

through the formal systermOnVof tl? C!>n Seek app ropriate action 
n accomplishing the ends of the effective manners used 

the hearing. At an open hearing h, orKan ‘ 2a tions is that of 
file membership can be present t!, nu ? lbera of the rank-and- 
ie representative. Persons elect*, i cret lence to the expressions 
boon!, of education, cann^ hcln bm u ?° liticaI office, such ns 
from » group than bv the 1 ? 0 lmpress ed more by an 
('peaking for himself alone * he expression of an individual 
There ha\e been hints In „ 

Preceding paragraphs that the 
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expressions made by informal organizations are forces which are 
generally illegitimate in nature. Such, of course, is not the entire 
case. It is through the expressions of individuals, formal organiza- 
tions, and informal groups that representative bodies come best to 
know the feelings and reactions of the various segments of their 
constituency. Without such expressions, the elected representative 
would be required to rely solely upon his own judgment. Such sole 
reliance would not seem to be in the best interest of democratic 


government. . 

Yet, another kind of informal force also exists. This is the force 
created by the various minorities generally overlooked m processes 
of mass representation. In its most illegitimate sense, the force 
consists of minorities who cannot stand the vote. Such minorities, 
when dealing with educational institutions, utilize the same tech- 
niques which larger legislative bodies have long been subjected to. 
Delaying decisions, dividing the opposition, seeking leadership 
positions in high office, referrals to committees, rumor campaigns 
and subtle innuendoes are ail ploys recognized by these kinds of 
minorities as effective ways of creating forces consis en i 1 

o\VTi Hpcji'pc 

Playing the role of the "squeaky wheel” has often i proven ■ to be 

an effective way of ?timul a « n g ^^yt^et the "oir than the 
squeaking minority is indeed more iixeiy to fc ... , 

nonsqueaking majority, and the knowledge a or < ‘ . . t 

hor squeaking is a powerful tool m the kit of the extremist 

minority. 


Responding to Political Forces 

To the laissez-faire administrator, charged with conducting the 
afflirs of a dynamic system, diverse political .forces I^nowal 
problem. Within his operational philosophy , h • jn 

the diversity of the forces by simply respoa ' . ... • lst suni . 

turn. Such an to the conscientious 

cent enough to dull the ing the entire system forward 

administrator concerned vith carry g irc3 „ calculated 

in pursuit of its goals, each of the lorccs i 
response which is representative o a o ' ‘ / ' t0 t ^ c 

The strategy itself must £»», 

administrator facing various cont * ' the Roal! , of professional 
might be illustrated as follows. ( ) teachers and school 

organizations arc at variance. (~) . when pro ami 

boards are at disagreement over sa . c ^ trovcrsy arises over 

con tax groups are m operation, ( ) ^ Js cor , corn «l over the 

methods or materials; or (5) 
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dismissal of a co-worker In each of these examples, the vested 
interests are likely to be applying political pressure to the system 
a ministrator and to the board as they approach the decision 
setting 

In general, the system administrator’s chief concern is with the 
political forces which may be restrictive of his capacity to move his 
organization forward toward its goals Without the capacity to so 
T' e kls 0r8amzatl0n ' he >oses his ability to lead Without leader- 
been cw p °'™ rless t0 P roceed w>th the tasks with which he has 
the note n occasion, he must mobilize new forces to achieve 

mduce no ttn, tha or8aniza tion he must mobilize h.s forces to 
times he moot ° r v °i Cr r0 - stnct, °ns upon his organization and at 
elment eZer i “in 6 ^ SUffic,ent to overthrow a restrictive 

m” ' V ‘ th0Ut the organization 

the largest force 'as SUBgest that the la rgest movement follows 

Russian Sputikwts indeed' *"1 f the lau -h.ng of the 

and organizational chan a P° tent force for stimulating interest 
the sysW admmLra.n B l' Vlthm the odncational enterprise But 
must seek his power from others SpUtn ' k to launch into orbit He 
himself required to marshal r sources, and like it or not, he finds 
of his organization When tho^e amfs’h"' 6 '’ t0 accom P> Ish the B ° aIs 
e'en more power is required * Wa S kave anta 8omstic opponents, 

1 R™ m at 0 /°pcrsa B “ n “-7 Stems admimst rator draw power’ 
from the field of roilmimmf*'" 0 '" 1 Persuasion Recent studies 
credibility of the person mvm!" artS *? ave demonstrated that the 
13 an important factor in thp •> ‘ n . ora or Witten communication 
the listener or the reader r ni!! C !J7 rtance ° f communication by 

respect throughout his commlL * m,n,strator who has commanded 

commanding the respect of J 1S , a cred ible source capable of 
nature is a political force It should*!? 1 ®?. 06 HlS very charismatic 
administrator’s credibility * * aoted ’ however, that the 


••Husirator s credibility i«s u ue notea, however, that the 

message to thit which the recen or re at ^d to the closeness of his 
S3 1 * ? reasonable to assume that th^ V 1 ^ t0 hear Therefore, it 
1 1 as his pronouncements ri« a dministrator tends to lose 
,n P° 3 »tion of his communt I? farther and farther from 

WC.CIJ 1 "' 0thCr m ° re cred *hle sources to administrat ° r 

o ( carry the message to the 

The educational 

,,„n-i ‘ 8 *m° u P of prof«„o„,i, 1 ! ‘I 10 h, Khest ranking pro- 

v ,, .', l ’ 11 ls Possible for that a l 5 n oader °f a large profes- 

,d , { ° '''i I»sd.^T'l trator t0 mobilize others 

him «,th nil of lhc mobd,zat,on then pro- 

poser inherent m groups In 
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most communities, the public school is the largest single employer. 
As such, a mobilized work force committed to a particular position 
is indeed a potent force for making change or for retaining a posi- 
tion consistent with the goals of that work force. 

3. Power of public opinion. The public relations documents pre- 
pared by many educational systems are designed to convince a 
public that its schools are in fact providing an education consistent 
with the desires of that public. With that as its major objective, the 
document can go on in small steps to lead the public to new posi- 
tions. The public position at a given point in time is a potent force 
when mobilized for action. The administrator can call upon this 
force when its position is consistent with that being sought. How- 
ever, it is apparent that that same administrator must be wary of 
allowing public opinion to mobilize people in a direction not con- 


sistent with the system’s goals. 

4. Power of law. The systems administrator often finds it easier 
to convince a limited number of individuals of the appropriateness 
of a particular action than to convince an entire public. When such 
a movement best serves his needs he is well advised to seek the 
consensus of the smaller group which is his board of education. He 
can oftentimes legitimize an organizational direction by having 
that direction become a part of legally adopted school-board policy. 
Outside of his own district, he is also free to solicit help m making 
desired changes at the state level. His professional organizations 
and the boards of educations are potent forces for convincing legis- 
latures of the desirability of particular legislative action 

5 Power of the Majority, men an organization is being de- 
terred from accomplishing its goals because of harassment by 
red from Jl croups and when the harassment is 

clear yTattempt to prohibit organizational change, the system’s 
c eariy an ane P fort h the power inherent in a majority 

administrator earlier, minorities cannot stand votes and 

population As indicated earher.ut side ^ fml organiKltion . 

s a result th 1 jf l /powerful tool in the hands of the admims- 
The converse of **»«“»*£. „ to force consideration of the issue at 
trator. A commo ‘ q{ the f orma l organization. Its placement 

hand in a form;1 subsequent requirement for action is a legiti- 

on the agenda and the subs«l even thouBh it may leave the 

mate way of resolving vn 
minority unsatisfied. 
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Systemic Environment 


accomplish this end His power to delay through referral to com- 
mittees and other kinds of slow-moving groups, often results in 
delaying an undesirable issue to death 


Problems and Issues 

1 How can the nature of political forces in a school community 
be ascertained ? Just as a social environment is comprised of many 
segments, so is a political environment Each of the various politi- 
cal forces which impinge upon the operation of a public school 
s> stem represents a desire on the part of individuals or groups to 
accomplish a change deemed to be in the best interest of the spon- 
soring agent or agency The forces thus generated may be pointed 
or subtle, but all are designed to be wtll-expressive 

™ easare °t the political will of the entire constituent body of 
electmL™, 0 7 at ™ 13 occasionally gained through the use of 
li av , . rc . erenduma However, the vast majority of decisions 

body— the Tl t0ms muat be ™ ad e by the representative 

body its ToemU ° 6 M UCatlon Because the board is a representative 
will of friends s °T e measure be cognizant of the political 

segments A smiffM?*'’.? 8 ’ bualness associates, and other societal 
fortunately be l T ? ln a fa,rly 'urge community cannot, un- 
people In va™„grl! dgeil “ e about al > the desires of all the 
remain ignorant f ,® rees ’ t berefore ’ the public school system will 

end,*? seem*/ important toas?** t*™" ° f the totaI To thlS 

Sistentls represent various ™i l° h °, “ re the power fi E ures that con- 
leadership ■>— How potent fhe ^ sas ™ nt3 How strong is the 
forces be identified^ force — By what means can the 

<0 politically tnmrcTforces> Uhn«h C, ‘° 0t svstem elect to res V° nd 
cal forces with which a mibl.e tile , been sus B ested that the politi- 
manj directions Federal atat7 b °° , aystem mua t deal come from 
enforced Duly adorned* am ' oca ' laws are enacted and 

sjstcms governance Local noli'? 'i° nS affect the affairs of school 
nances and unwritten underst'" a condltl °ns, m the form of ordi- 

conccmed with managmg the attempt to ‘“t™* those 

other Kinds of forces are ° f tbe educational enterprise 

tion demand that particular '? cvlcIenc o Some types of lcgisla- 
somo legislation and some res apecific action be undertaken ; 
of lba IW'tatn. bodjThrou^ I' 0 ? atten ; pt to convey the spirit 
government, including puhhe u ? rm of rc< l u ests that units of 
action, and finally 50mc j—r '°J systems, undertake specific 
school districts to modify has been passe<! which enables 

thev desire to do so other v™ f ducat Jonal affairs when, and if, 
3 °t forces have their origin in 
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partisanship or in special interest sources, and both may be re- 
fleeted in informal ways dissociated from legal or legislative action. 
Faced with a host of possibilities for responding to political sources, 
how shall a system plan its reactions? — By what criteria?— hen 
does the system generate counterforces?— When is resistance 
legitimate? 

3. Under what conditions should teachers and administrators 
within public school systems attempt to involve themselves in local 
political affairs? Both teachers and administrators are developers 
and consumers of political forces. As citizens within a democratic 
community, they have certain unalienable political rights which 
they are free to exercise. From their position within the local 
system, they can view the impact of external political forces upon 
the functioning of the system, and as a result, they are in a good 
position to make discretionary decisions about their own political 
behavior. Nevertheless, they must decide, when to become involved . 
—On what issues?— With what degree of vigor?— At what profes- 
sional risk? 
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□ The Board of Education 


Unwillingness on the part of local communities to grant 
absolute and free rein to the local school master probably gave rise 
to governing bodies which were ultimately to emer S . j 

education. The nature of the body which governs *ndivi dual school 
systems varies in many ways from one system o . ’ t 

theless, the responsibility to the system and eir r P - 
their constituency is fairly constant across e coun . 

In 1647 only a few years after its first settlers came, Massachu 
setts enacted a law which required each town to a ^ school 

The school’s formation and its means of financial support y ere left 
to the selectmen of the respective towns. Thus it 'vas that the early 

public schools remained under the contro ° regarding the 
meats. School policies and administrative matters «£*«««» 
public schools were discussed and determined at to '"^"against 
1647 law even had a penalty of five pounds to be levied against 

communities failing to maintain public sc 00 -. . chanKe the 

It was not until 1826 that Massachusetts sa I fl t to -we.ne 
method of governing the local public sc oo . from (he 

was passed requiring that school commi ^ ‘ school governing 

municipal authorities and simultaneous j ‘ ‘ 0 f n ll public 

body he given the right to take "genera charge . . .of 
schools.” Many authorities point to tne 

Of local boards of education. to , eparate local boards 

Although Massachusetts saw flt " bodic , P no t all school svs- 
of education from municipal ftovern ^ in(!c pendcnt from 

terns in contemporary America ha citie5 an d in some of 

such governing bodies. In mans of bctu . w „ educational 

the Eastern states strong ties cont n t ^ ^ of mo , t states 

and municipal governing bodies, lheicga i 
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entering the union after 1850 make explicit the dichotomy between 
the two governing forms 


What is a Board of Education? 

In its strictest sense, a board of education is the agency desig- 
nated by a state as the governing unit responsible for the educa- 
tional affairs within a local school district The board is a trustee 
for the state As an elected body, it represents a particular geo- 
graphic region and its society That society normally charges its 
board with the responsibility of developing educational policies 
capa e of generating programs holding promise for meeting the 
educational needs and desires of the community Because most of 
tne states place the responsibility for the operation of public 
n front S V ?*i! n ? ca * ^ ls ^ ric ^ s » boards of education become primary 
r ® ° ® sta * e as wel1 as the representatives of the people 

residing within the local district (see Figure 7-1) 

tion^ "^ dlStn ? 8 are general, y recognized as quasi-corpora- 
within^bfr^ow COnduc *' * be educational affairs of a local district 
the local boards of state law State law provides each of 

their affairs Out* ^ Wlth general guidelines for operating 

law, the boards of ^ ? ose limitatl °us specifically listed in the 
haVG *" ly b een free to operate 
wishes and desires of the w \ man . ner most consistent with the 
kinds of activities in whtr^K S °^ lety l Rather than specifying the 
state laws and rem,i n * h ^ boa rds of education may not engage, 
The> usually adviS^ locaf Wrrf n ° rmally more Positively stated 
phance with the remilat ards on a PP r opnate means for com- 
The action of locaf boards of°^ .^e larger state society 
region are verj much able* edu< ; atl0n within a given geographic 
clause, “to do am thin f nnf * Splte of the freedom found in the 
phrase appearing m statp , lnconsistent with this act,” a common 
of education As boards mnJ'* anting general powers to boards 
state mandates, the activity?* ln activities “not inconsistent” with 
*f good, are subsequently rnn 5*1? *° b ec °me routine practice and, 
hoards tend to owratemoi^^f^ adjacent sch ° o1 districts Thus, 
Restrictions on the actmti” 1 °J I ? y tban the law would require 
those imposed bj state law « ^ *°cal boards are not limited to 

opinions of the state attorn s a e cons titutions Court cases and 
of the local board in the absw?” 6 !*? may aIso the behavior 

«tnte boards are empowertl bv tb - ^ ! slatlve action In addition, 
lations consistent with state law t0 make rules and regu_ 

state boards are generalh hm i* ru es and regulations of the 
and serve ns restrictions linon } , lnB , upon the local school district 
upon their local autonomy. In some states 
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Conceptualization 


o£ the role of a hoard of education in a public 
school system 


, tn restrict some aspects of board 

it is possible for city chai ter * *° harter provisions tend to be the 
operations Those cities that **“**, ^ onshl p between municipal and 
same ones that show a political relationsmn 

educational government o{ education is functioning 

The community in whit* the m the form 0 f local mores, 

will also have some unwritten gu gmde lines are tacitly ac- 

as to appropriate board ] behavmr These^ ^ ^ boards of 

cepted over long periods oi Mum communltj expectations can 

education Operationally, thc courses of action chosen 

be as powerful as law in determining 

bj local school boards nrimaril> concerned with the 

Because boards of educate on , P sta(r , the ethics of thc pro- 

clTicient opeiation of a profc s ' board , s nct>wt >es Should thc 

fession invoked ma> also limi "--behaviors contrar} 

board ash the professional stal f tcmle dissonance 

to thc established ethic, this vv ( 

disruptiv c to the s\ stem's operation 
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The Major Components 


In an era of negotiations with professional groups, boards of edu 
cation are increasingly finding themselves with new sets of operat- 
ing restrictions More specifically, in some states by legal enactment 
and m others by coercion, boards are being required to sign re- 
strictive contracts with employees The provisions of the master 
contracts are so stated as to guarantee that the behaviors of both 
groups entering into the contract will be consistent with the agree 
ments reached in the negotiating processes The contract provisions 
are inding upon the boards and thereby serve as additional guide 
lines to their decisions and as additional restrictions on their 
autonomy 


Relationship to a School System 

citm S AT 30r ' omponent of an educational system, boards of edu- 
The i,n,n!IV° GS * V' ay which are both unique and integrated 
which are ™ SP i CC 8 °i ^ leir sp heres of responsibility are those items 
can perform Tn GXpllclt m Iaw There are roles which only they 
boards of f SG u £ lque ro ^ es ma y not be delegated nor can the 
accompbshment ,0n from the -spons.b.l.ty of them 

the items for'which'tb 3 ° £ educatlon have few unique roles Many of 
the behauors of vir ^ ^ res P°nsible are accomplished through 
these hinds of matters b ° ard emp,oyees Responsibility m 

that the boards see tW tifT'? Bupervis ory in nature and requires 
Thus, Mithm the f ‘ are ’ ,n fact ' Permed 

pnmirilj of human ™ mc ' vork of a dynamic system comprised 
sclies with two cenprai mP ° nentS ’ boards of education find them- 
ProMtle components of a quMtit^anrf 3 r° ‘ he system They m ”1 

cap-icit} to see that the n ntlty anc * a particular professional 
toward its goals Seennditr cont muously moves forward 

lzntmrail y* the Wise bonrrl romumnne nriro n- 


Sccondlv n, continuously moves forward 

jzational movement towini. ° WIS ? boan * recognizes that organ- 

hnmnn — r. a nn g ° a l In a sc hool system requires 

,4. . goal-seeking 


human interaction Therefore * S ?i m a sch ° o1 s 
interaction are to be hiirhlv \ cond J t,ons conducive to 
highly desired by school boards 


Although boards h or Ct l' rlSl,CS ° f ° f Educat,on 

similarities are hard to arc a,1 ke in many w ays, their 

rn''n School board size is nn enz ?* hut some generalities can be 
0 the board is related to ° SUC ^ exam P^ e In general, the size 
''ith the larger boards beme - 8IZC °* the 8}stem being governed, 
Over one-half 0 f the school*^ 0 *” 3 ,n the ,ar S er school districts 
enrollments have boards of or more student 

or education comprised of nine or more 
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members 1 The median number of school board members found in 
districts from 12,000 to 100,000 students is seven members In 
school districts under 12,000 enrollments, almost half are governed 
by five-member boards of education 

The method of selecting local school board members also varies 
according to the size of the school district About two-thirds of the 
districts enrolling more than 12,000 students have boards of edu- 
cation elected on a nonpartisan basis, another 10-15 per -cent ar 
elected on partisan ballots, and the remainder are selected through 
an appointment process involving the city mayor, the city counral, 
or some other group empowered to make the appoin m 
districts smaller than 12,000 students, the percen age 0 
board members elected on a nonpartisan ballot increases cons ' 
ably, and m rural areas almost no board members would reach 
their position by means of an appointment by an outside rf 
The nomination of candidates for positions on local boards of 
education can occur m any of a number of ways n , 7 

the prospective school boards member files wi , ■ j 

a petition signed by a small percentage of the voting public In 
other states, an announcement may be ma e y ‘ ‘ 

a county clerk which is sufficient to put him on the ballot In td 
others, nominations may be made by independent or poht.ca 
caucuses In a few instances, primary elections precede the fin. 

“"question is sometimes raised about the des-rabiht^f elect- 
ing boards of education versus the appoin m whether the 

The arguments, pro and con, tend to be 

governing body under question is a board o e ■ j b r(J 

type of agency Those who favor the aPPombnent of school board 

membeis by another agen «' ‘^ d b f ]^ e d under the responsible 

=, m of n an 2m“e“ mgU . « 

qualified persons who do ^senfto an immediate appoint 

that app— can he 
made on the basis of individual merit as 

generated around a particular educa lona i e j cc _ 

the election of school board members gene • boarl j 

tions are ,n the best interest of a domocrat.c ™=iet> . CO board 

members can be made more responsi office- and (3) 

the voter’s capac.tv to -move an mdividual from office, 

boards of education can be Kept s p . 

agencies, normallv those governing an American 

1 V r.A Be sear eh Bulletin ■> periodical!} report on the ma c up o 

school boards 
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In an era of negotiations with professional groups, boards of edu- 
cation are increasingly finding themselves with new sets of operat- 
ing restrictions More specifically, m some states by legal enactment 
and in others by coercion, boards are being required to sign re- 
strictive contracts with employees The provisions of the master 
contracts are so stated as to guarantee that the behaviors of both 
groups entering into the contract will be consistent with the agree- 
ments reached in the negotiating processes The contract provisions 
are binding upon the boards and thereby serve as additional guide- 
lines to their decisions and as additional restrictions on their 
autonomy 


Relationship to a School System 

As a major component of an educational system, boards of edu- 
cation have roles to play which are both unique and integrated 
The unique aspects of their spheres of responsibility are those items 
which are made explicit in law There are roles which only they 
can perform These unique roles may not be delegated nor can the 
boards of education be relieved from the responsibility of their 
accomplishment 

Operationally, boards of education have few unique roles Many of 
the items for which they are responsible are accomplished through 
the behaviors of various school board employees Responsibility m 
these kinds of matters is largely supervisory in nature and requires 
that the boards see that the tasks are, in fact, performed 
Thus, within the framework of a dynamic system comprised 
primarily of human components, boards of education find them- 
selves with two general responsibilities to the system They must 
provide components of a quantity and of a particular professional 
capacity to see that the organization continuously moves forward 
toward its goals Secondly, the wise board recognizes that organ- 
izational movement towards a goal in a school system requires 
human interaction Therefore, conditions conducive to goal-seeking 
interaction are to be highly desired by school boards 


General Characteristics of Boards of Education 

Although boards of education are alike m many ways, their 
similarities are hard to characterize, but some generalities can be 
drawn School board size is one such example In general, the size 
of the board is related to the size of the system being governed, 
with the larger boards being found m the larger school districts 
Cher one-half of the school systems of 100,000 or more student 
enrollments have boards of education comprised of nine or more 
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members. 1 The median number of school board members found in 
districts from 12,000 to 100,000 students is seven members. In 
school districts under 12,000 enrollments, almost half are governed 
by five-member boards of education. 

The method of selecting local school board members also varies 
according to the size of the school district. About two-thirds of the 
districts enrolling more than 12,000 students have boards of edu- 
cation elected on a nonpartisan basis; another 10-15 per cent are 
elected on partisan ballots ; and the remainder are selected through 
an appointment process involving the city mayor, the city council, 
or some other group empowered to make the appointments. In 
districts smaller than 12,000 students, the percentage of school 
board members elected on a nonpartisan ballot increases consider- 
ably, and in rural areas almost no board members would reach 
their position by means of an appointment by an outside agency. 

The nomination of candidates for positions on local boards of 
education can occur in any of a number of ways. In some states, 
the prospective school boards member files with a county clerk 
a petition signed by a small percentage of the voting public. In 
other states, an announcement may be made by the candidate to 
a county clerk which is sufficient to put him on the ballot. In still 
others, nominations may be made by independent or political 
caucuses. In a few instances, primary elections precede the final 
balloting. 

The question is sometimes raised about the desirability of elect- 
ing boards of education versus the appointment of membership. 
The arguments, pro and con, tend to be about the same whether the 
governing body under question is a board of education or another 
type of agency. Those who favor the appointment of school board 
members by another agency tend to feel (1) that all of a city’s 
governmental operations should be placed under the responsible 
control of an all-inclusive governing body; (2) that many highly 
qualified persons who do not wish to engage in the political activi- 
ties surrounding an election will consent to an immediate appoint- 
ment to a board of education; and (3) that appointments can be 
made on the basis of individual merit as opposed to enthusiasm 
generated around a particular educational issue. Those who favor 
the election of school board members generally feel that (1) elec- 
tions are in the best interest of a democratic society; (2) board 
members can be made more responsive to the populace because of 
the voter’s capacity to remove an individual from office; and (3) 
boards of education can be kept separate from other political 
agencies, normally those governing an individual city. 

1 N.E.A, Research Bulletins periodically report on the make-up of American 
school boards. 
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Responsibilities of Boards of Education 

The kinds of activities m which school boards engage would 
provide substance for a very long list indeed The scope of their 
activities as defined by state statutes is very broad The additional 
dimension of items not listed in state statutes is, of course, very 
nearly infinite However, the major activities engaged in by most 
boards of education can be enumerated under the following seven 
categories 

1 Establishing Local Operational Policy Policies are general 
guides to action by board members or by its executive officers and 
employees The determination of policies is a normal result of 
debates concerning the most appropriate courses of action for the 
membership of the school system The clarity with which board 
policies are written is in no small measure related to the manner 
in which the policies are executed The modification of policy is 
also a legitimate province of the school board, closely related to 
the changes in the society which created the system 

Even professionals within the system often misunderstand the 
role of policy Policy does not tell how a particular goal is to be 
established, pursued, or accomplished Rather, policy points out the 
direction to be pursued by the system, leaving the “how” to the 
discretion of the executive staff 

2 Determining the Nature of Local Educational Programs With 
the exception of the requirements inherent m state codes, the local 
board of education is free to determine and establish its educational 
program It is possible, in the absence of state adopted materials, 
for a board of education to elect to utilize a particular curricular 
program over a different or competing program In addition, the 
length of time which students spent) on s given citmeultur ares, 
if not in conflict with state requirements, is also well within the 
prov ince of the local board 

Not all restrictions on educational programs are legal, however 
As an example, many secondary schools have found it advantageous 
to seek membership in the various accrediting associations To 
retain this membership, the school district must maintain an edu- 
cational program equal to the standards set by the association 
The^e standards are responsible m very large measure for the 
configuration of secondary education m this country 
d Sc/ccfiH# Iti Executive Officer. Many members of boards of 
education serve their entire tenure without having to participate in 
the process of selecting a superintendent of schools Without doubt 
the selection process is the most important single act in which a 
school board can engage Because of the limited number of board 
sessions during a year, most of its work must be carried on, in its 
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absence, by its executive officer. The degree to which the board and 
the superintendent are compatible, and the degree to which they 
can tolerate each other’s differences, is an important ingredient in 
moving forward the business of the educational enterprise. 

4. Providing Educational Facilities. The local board of education 
must provide facilities for the educational program of the district 
in a number of a quality sufficient to guarantee that the program 
can be carried forward. 

When necessary the board of education can exercise its power of 
“eminent domain” to acquire sites for school facilities. Few boards 
are anxious to exercise this particular right because of the animosi- 
ties such action usually engenders. When possible, school sites are 
purchased from willing sellers at reasonable prices without the 
necessity of resorting to condemnation procedures. Nevertheless, 
as an agent of the state, boards of education have been granted the 
power to carry forth state programs even when the actions are 
contrary to the wishes of individual property holders. However, the 
board in a condemnation proceding must still be governed by the 
legal processes which protect the property rights of the landowner. 

In addition to providing school facilities in the form of sites and 
buildings, boards of education also must provide the day-to-day 
operational materials required for an educational program. Pro- 
vision of various kinds of equipment, furniture, and educational 
aids, as well as many consumable supplies required to operate an 
educational program, are the responsibility of the local board of 
education. 

The related action of establishing local attendance area boundary 
lines is also within the province of the local board. Boards of edu- 
cation cannot justify the construction of school sites solely on the 
basis of convenience to a neighborhood. Weighed against that 
convenience is the cost of such additional facilities, which must be 
borne by the entire school district. The compromise of providing 
convenience while retaining the fiscal responsibility is often accom- 
plished through the shifting of attendance boundary lines. Bound- 
ary line shifts are seldom popular with persons who find their 
children having to change schools between two particular grades. 
Nevertheless, when the inconvenience of a few is balanced against 
the cost to the many, the board’s obligations often become clear. 

Boundary line shifts may also be precipitated for educational as 
well as economic reasons. General population shifts may alter the 
student populations in given neighborhoods, thereby disturbing 
class sizes and pupil-teacher ratios. Relocation of attendance bound- 
ary lines may be calculated to redistribute the students into group 
sizes that can be more easily accommodated. 

5. Employing Professional and Other Staff Members. In addition 
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Responsibilities of Boards of Education 

The kinds of activities in which school boards engage would 
provide substance for a very long list indeed The scope of their 
activities as defined by state statutes is very broad The additional 
dimension of items not listed m state statutes is, of course, very 
nearly infinite However, the major activities engaged m by most 
boards of education can be enumerated under the following seven 
categories 

1 Establishing Local Operational Policy Policies are general 
guides to action by board members or by its executive officers and 
employees The determination of policies is a normal result of 
debates concerning the most appropriate courses of action for the 
membership of the school system The clarity with which board 
policies are written is in no small measure related to the manner 
in which the policies are executed The modification of policy is 
also a legitimate province of the school board, closely related to 
the changes in the society which created the system 

Even professionals within the system often misunderstand the 
role of policy Policy does not tell how a particular goal is to be 
established, pursued, or accomplished Rather, policy points out the 
direction to be pursued by the system, leaving the “how” to the 
discretion of the executive staff 

2 Determining the Nature of Local Educational Programs With 
the exception of the requirements inherent in state codes, the local 
board of education is free to determine and establish its educational 
program It is possible, in the absence of state adopted materials, 
for a board of education to elect to utilize a particular curricular 
program over a different or competing progiam In addition, the 
length of time which, students spend on a. given cnrcicnlar area, 
if not m conflict with state requirements, is also well within the 
prov mce of the local boaid 

Not all restrictions on educational programs are legal, however 
As an example, many secondary schools have found it advantageous 
to seek membership in the various accrediting associations To 
retain this membership, the school district must maintain an edu- 
cational program equal to the standards set by the association 
These standards are responsible in very large measure for the 
configuration of secondary education in this country 
3 Selecting Its Exccutue Officer Many members of boards of 
education serve their entire tenure without having to participate in 
the process of selecting a superintendent of schools Without doubt 
the selection process is the most important single act m which a 
school board can engage Because of the limited number of board 
sessions during a 5 ear, most of its work must be carried on, in its 
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a final decision. In some states, referendums to establish junior 
college districts are only advisory to boards of education. 

7. Maintaining and Publishing Required Records. In every state, 
legal records must be kept concerning actions taken by local boards 
of education. In addition to the minutes of regular meetings, which 
become legal and public documents, state regulations will normally 
require that many other kinds of records be maintained. Included 
in the normal records requirements would be such things as at- 
tendance records, the degree to which teachers meet certification 
requirements, financial records, and the like. As a general rule, the 
executive officer of the board is responsible for compiling the 
records and documents, which the board subsequently approves 
and publishes. 

8. Evaluating Goal Directions. Because the local school boards 
have responsibility for establishing the organizational and edu- 
cational goals of school systems, some provisions must inevitably 
be made for evaluating movement of the organization toward 
established goals. The evaluation process may take many forms, 
but it must inevitably be concerned with the adequacy of the sys- 
tem’s components to interact in a fashion deemed appropriate for 
goal accomplishment. 

The evaluation process serves two ends. Data collected in the 
evaluation process are used to measure both the speed and the 
direction of the organization toward the goals of the system. In 
addition, however, the evaluative process also provides information 
that may accentuate the necessity tor revising goais or ter the 
development of new and better goals. 

The manner in which a board of education serves the evaluation 
function is exceedingly important to a system whose human com- 
ponents are essentially professional. Inquisitions which cast asper- 
sions on the professional competence of an individual component 
are not likely to be well received by the professional community. 
On the other hand, boards which capitalize on the natural desires of 
a professional group to improve its own operations are likely to be 
much better received by the organizational membership. 


The Modus Operandi 

Although much of the way a board of education may govern its 
affairs may be controlled by legislative requirements, a great deal 
of freedom remains for individual operating procedures. The busi- 
ness of a board of education must be conducted in a legally estab- 
lished meeting with a quorum of the membership present. The size 
of the quorum will normally be established by state law. Agenda 
for board meetings are normally established by the chief executive 
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to selecting its own executive officers and administrative staff, 
boards of education are responsible for filling other personnel 
vacancies within the educational system In the smallest school 
districts, many boards do, m fact, hire every teacher and nonpro- 
fessional employee In larger districts, however, responsibility for 
recruiting, selecting, and recommending employment to the board 
of education is usually left to the chief executive officer 

Although professional administrators recognize the legal respon- 
sibilities of their boards of education, most will express the feeling 
that the accomplishment of educational goals is most likely to occur 
in an organization where professional harmony prevails Knowledge 
about the professional tasks to be performed is far more likely to 
reside in a professionally trained executive head than in the lay 
membership of a board of education For this reason, many boards 
of education perform the employment function m only a most 
perfunctory way at the request and on the recommendation of the 
chief executive officer As a general rule, boards will have estab- 
lished some policies to direct the administrator’s behavior in secur- 
ing the various staff members 

The board of education must also concern itself with problems 
concerning the retention or dismissal of staff members Again, 
board-developed policies are likely to guide the executive officer in 
affairs related to retention and dismissal There has been a general 
tendency over the recent past to establish more careful procedures 
for the dismissal of professional employees School boards across 
the country are losing or have already lost the power to dismiss a 
teacher without just cause Today’s enlightened boards of education 
make provisions within their operating framework for teachers 
under threat of dismissal to have a private hearing of charges and 
evidences The professional associations to which teachers belong 
have, in large measure, been responsible for strengthening dis- 
missal procedures 

G Authorizing Elections and Referendums Boards of education 
often find it necessary to assess the will of the public through elec- 
tion or referendum procedures Some procedures are required by 
law whereas others are proposed to the people so that the board 
may be advised of the feeling of their community A third type of 
referendum, for the establishment of long-term bonds for the con- 
struction of school facilities, is also a normal legal requirement, 
although it is usually done on an ad hoc basis Examples of those 
normally required by law would include the establishment of an 
annual operating tax rate or the annual election of school board 
members The decision to establish a local school bus system or to 
annex an adjacent school district may well follow advisory refer- 
endums held by the board to receive community help m reaching 
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action being brought before the total board. In smaller communities 
where the membership is limited and standing committees would 
consist of one or two or three persons, boards of education tend to 
conduct their business as a “committee of the whole.” The trend 
even in the larger cities has been away from the standing com- 
mittee type of organization. 

One of the great weaknesses of the committee system is the 
inordinate amount of time spent by committees and the board as a 
whole on activities only tangential to instruction. Monthly reports 
from committees such as finance, personnel, athletics, transpor- 
tation, buildings and grounds, and instruction seem to imply that 
each of the committees has equal weight and worth. The investment 
of the committee member’s time in the work of his committee also 
tends to build a commitment to the topic of his working group 
which may be out of proportion to the worth of his topical area to 
the total educational system. When the board meets, its crucial 
task is to draw out and refine ideas — not to set them in opposition 
to one another, with the outcome of endless haggling.- 


The Policy Development Role 

Although local operational policies established by boards of edu- 
cation may just be “understood,” most often they are wn en 
records of discussions concerning a particular topical area. e 
record serves as a subsequent standard against whic re a e 
problems, suggestions, and recommendations will be lmpersonay 
compared and judged. The policy documents outlining : * h ®, JL utive 
tenor of a board of education are invaluable aids o 
officer who is required to make decisions in the a sene 

In addition to developing policy, boards of education als ® , 
enact bylaws, rules, and procedures. Bylaws describe the legal 
wanner in which the board will be organized an c spec ifi c 

ness. Rules are exact statements to govern e ticu]ar type 
contingencies. Procedures are statements o °- u when n ot 
of act is to be performed. Bylaws, rules, a " J of j aw within the 
w conflict with higher statutes, have the p . . t emp i 0 yees, 

local district and are binding upon the board, district emp 
students, and their parents. 0 f individuals 

With regard to policy, three individua s or superintendent 

nave a close relationship to policy devdopm ■ „ re q Ue st an 

o£ schools, alert to the problems he ^p ces ’ ‘ t : ons in this way, 
^Pression of the board’s feeling to guide hi < Indivjduol E1 r„rt." 

2 Samuel Moore, “Policy Formulation: A Gt °^ ; June 15CC, 23-21. 
of the New York State School Boards Assoc* 
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officer and include items of business which he judges as necessary 
for board understanding as well as items requested for inclusion 
by the membership of the board Regular meetings of boards of 
education are normally held once a month 
Special meetings are also often called The term special refers 
to any meeting held at a time other than that established by state 
law or by local by-laws They are called because of the press of 
emergency business, the inability of the board to accomplish all of 
its business at the regular meeting, or to carry on a function which 
may be lengthy or which will require the undivided attention of 
the board membership Examples of two kinds of special meetings 
would be (1) An organizational meeting following the annual 
school election when the law requires that the board be organized 
in a time period shorter than that intervening between the elec- 
tion and the next regular meeting, and (2) a special meeting might 
be held to examine a display of school furniture being offered via 
bids from various equipment manufacturers The examination of 
the merits of school furniture would take more time than would be 
warranted by such an agenda item in a regular meeting 

Within both regular and special meetings of boards of education, 
“executive sessions” are sometimes held The law m most states 
recognizes that some board business is of such a nature that public 
disclosure could result in irreparable damage to an individual 
Frank discussions of conditions surrounding a recommendation to 
dismiss a professional employee would be such an example Another 
type of condition which justifies the use of an executive session is 
one that might involve expenditure of public funds For example, 
premature knowledge of a proposed location for a new school build- 
ing might result in the land under consideration being subdivided 
with both the price of the land and the difficulty in securing it 
increasing tremendously Such action would not be m the best 
financial interest of the total district and early discussions might 
best be held in executive sessions 

Executive sessions should be concerned with discussion only, and 
their number should be very limited The final disposition of a case 
would require formal board action and such should be taken in a 
regular meeting and duly recorded in the minutes thereof Ex- 
cessive use of the right to dosed “executive sessions” is an abuse 
which can lead to well -justified public distrust of the work of the 
board 

One of the more debatable aspects of a board’s operating pro- 
cedure concerns the use of a committee structure Some school 
boards, particularly the larger ones found m metropolitan areas 
prefer to conduct their business through standing committees' 
Study is done by the smaller subgroups, with recommendations for 
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understanding of the policy. To the degree that teachers can be 
involved with primary communication directly from boards of 
education, potentials for misunderstandings are reduced. To im- 
prove teacher-board relationships, how can the number of inter- 
actions be increased? — What should be the bases for interaction? 
— With what teachers should the board react? — What dangers 
might be involved? — -What should be the role of the interactors? 

2. What should be the requirement for school board membership? 
The responsibilities of boards of education are many and varied. 
It has already been suggested that they must help to establish local 
educational policy, to determine the nature of local educational 
progi'ams, in selecting executive officers, to provide facilities, to 
employ teachers, to authorize elections and referendums, and so 
forth. In a more general sense, the board of education must accept 
responsibility for providing to its society an educational system 
capable of meeting the needs of individual students, the local 
society, and society at large. 

Individuals coming to boards of education from varying back- 
grounds and with varying kinds of interest may represent varying 
societal segments, various political and economic points of view. 
All of these background elements will contribute to the ultimate 
decisions being made by that board member in the official sessions 
of the governing body. 

As a representative of society, regardless of whether he has been 
elected or appointed, the board member carries additional responsi- 
bility to his office. His actions must be reflective not. only of his 
own desires and motivations, but also of the wills, the desires, and 
motivations of the groups being represented. To the degree that the 
individual member is successful in welding his individual desires 
into the larger pattern of community will, representative govern- 
ment is well served. In view of the responsibilities of the office, are 
there personal characteristics holding high potential for good school 
board membership? — What are they? — How can people exhibiting 
these characteristics be encouraged to seek elective office? — To 
what extent should teachers and administrators participate in 
encouraging qualified persons to run for school board office? — What 
risks and dangers are involved with in-system participation ? 

3. What larger political roles should local boards of education 
serve? Responsibilities of local boards of education to supervise the 
administration of a local school system are well known and well 
founded in law and precedent. Their responsibilities to local school 
districts have been enumerated and are well known by both pro- 
fessionals and local communities. On occasion, however, boards of 
education find themselves facing problems and responsibilities 
larger than the local resources are capable of meeting. The educa- 
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he stimulates development of board policy In his other role, he is 
a consumer of policy and must govern his actions by it 

Teachers are taking a new role in board policy and as profes- 
sional negotiations take their particular emerging course, teachers 
are more often being consulted about various personnel policies 
Although most boards have historically considered teacher welfare 
in their policy deliberations, teachers are now demanding to be 
partners m the development of policies affecting their welfare 

The public is also concerned with policy because it is through 
the policy statement that community will is given due concern 
Policy antagonistic to the general will results in operations which 
receive little support from the public, at best, or arouse antago- 
nism, at worst Policy arising from the will of a narrow majority 
is likely to result in administrative acts which prove to be highly 
controversial if they disturb the status quo which the majority 
views as protective of its interests 

In playing an appropriate role within the system for which they 
are responsible, many courses of action are open to local school 
boards The very best boards fulfill their responsibilities by en- 
couraging, stimulating, questioning, facilitating, supporting, and 
conserving, when conserving is done for the sake of efficient re- 
source allocation The poorest boards on the other hand serve their 
roles by criticizing, executing, administering, investigating, and 
conserving purely for the sake of conservation 

Problems and Issues 

1 How can interactions between boards of education and 
teachers be improved ? The very nature of the administration of 
American public school systems requires that much interaction take 
place between the administrative staff and the local board of edu- 
cation The superintendent of schools, as the executive officer of the 
board of education, has many opportunities to participate with the 
hoard Teachers, however, do not enjoy the same position They 
are somcnhat isolated from the board of education and their major 
interactions tend to be with other teachers and with building ad- 
ministrators Without interaction between boards of education and 
the teaching faculty, understandings are difficult to achieve Even 
more serious is the difficulty in creating a mutual respect of one 
group for the other 

The ultimate accomplishment of school board policy often re- 
sides with the classroom teacher If the policy received by teachers 
is aluajs and only received following an interpretation by an 
intermediate administrator (or administrators), then the inter- 
mediary represents a potential communication block to the total 
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□ The Administrator 


James Lipham in the LXIII NSSE yearbook of 1964 
suggests that “the administrator may be identified as the in- 
dividual who utilizes existing structures and procedures to achieve 
an organizational goal or objective” In his analysis he differenti- 
ates administrative behavior from leadership behavior by defining 
leadership “as the initiation of a new structure or procedure for 
accomplishing an organization’s goals and objectives or for chang- 
ing an organization’s goals and objectives ” 1 Although the di- 
chotomy suggested by Lipham is useful, this chapter will consider 
the administrator as the individual whose position requires that he 
be responsible for moving the organization toward its goals, 
whether the process requires utilizing new or existing procedures 
Hence, he is conceived as leader and administrator 

Although the number of administrators m a complex school sys- 
tem is quite large, this chapter will consider the four most common 
kinds of positions the superintendent, the building principal, the 
business manager, and the curriculum coordinator 

In studying the roles and lesponsibilities of the vanous admin- 
istrative positions, several concepts need elaboration, the first of 
these is the line staff concept Although the military organization 
has proved to be efficient in many ways, the nature of the goals 
being pursued by the military is so different from those pursued 
by other organizations, analogies drawn from the military tend to 
be less than perfect Nevertheless, the line and staff relationships 
developed by the military do have some similarities to those in 
educational systems The line position is one m which power is 
directly delegated from the superordinate governing body With the 

1 Bchauoral Snencc and Educational Administration National Society for 
the Study of Education, LXIII Yearbook, Part II (Chicago, 111 Umversitj 
of Chicago Press 19G4),p 122 
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tional aspirations sought by the system governed by the board of 
education may exceed the economic capacity of a community to 
attain them The board of education may find itself with aspira- 
tions higher than the aspirations of the community it represents 
Under any condition, what kind of a role can be played outside of 
the local district! — Through what means can boards of education, 
mobilize external resources’ — Should local boards engage m 
“power politics” at the state level’ — How can the interests of local 
school boards be impressed upon superordinate bodies? 
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There is a relationship between the line-staff concept and the 
authority, power, and responsibility definitions. Both line and 
staff officials can be granted at various times both authority and 
power. The superintendent of schools can authorize his building 
principal, a lower line officer, to proceed to carry out a particular 
board directive. This authorization coming from a superior line 
officer serves as an instruction to the principal to accomplish the 
delegated task. In addition, the superior officer can supply power, 
when the appropriate power can come from external sources, or 
the subordinate can marshal power of his own from the various 
resources at his command and at his level of the hierarchical 
structure. 

In a similar fashion, a superintendent of schools could authorize 
a staff officer to proceed with a given task. Lacking the power in- 
herent in a line position, the staff officer is then likely to develop 
his power resources from those available within his area of opera- 
tion. However, although the line officer can authorize and can make 
a staff officer accountable to him, he must bear the responsibility 
and the accountability for the accomplishment of the task to his 
governing body. In short, he cannot delegate responsibility given 
to him by his superior governing body. He can make the staff officer 
responsible to him but not to the governing agency. 

The power available to line officers is often great and holds the 
potential for being insidious. The following are most potent 
weapons in the line officer’s power arsenal: (1) recommendations 
for promotion, (2) recommendations for salary Increases, (3) 
recommendations for dismissal, and (4) recommendations for 
tenure. Even in an enlightened age when administrators recognize 
the organizational disasters which can follow the indiscriminate use 
of their power, the recognition that such power does exist is 
nevertheless potent in the determination of subordinate behavior. 

In summary, administrative officers within a public educational 
system are the responsible agents to the local board of education 
for moving the organization and its human membership toward 
the desired goals. Because of their relationship to the local board 
of education, administrative officers find themselves in an account- 
able role to the society represented by the system. While the 
teachers within the system may be responsible for ultimately ac- 
complishing the instructional goals of the system, the administra- 
tive officers in the discharge of their duties find that they are 
accountable for seeing that appropriate instruction does take place 
and for making change within the system when the instructional 
program is failing to accomplish the goals set for it. 
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power should come the responsibility for accomplishing tasks de- 
creed from above and the necessity for reporting to the superior 
body Staff positions involve different kinds of responsibilities and 
normally carry a different reporting function The staff officer 
tends to be an aide to some line position and often serves an inter- 
mediary role between a line position and the subordinates serving 
below Because the staff officer lacks power to “force” compliance 
of subordinates to his decisions, his techniques tend to be limited 
to those involving persuasive powers The staff officer is directly 
responsible to a line officer rather than to the superordmate body, 
and his reports are generally made to the line officer 

A second concept needing elaboration is that involving authority, 
power, and responsibility Authority, m its simplest sense, is the 
right to proceed An administrator attains this right through a 
process of authorization, which comes in the form of instructions 
from a superior body or at the consensual request of subordinates 
In either case, the administrator is “permitted” to launch a par 
ticular activity The administrator may also receive authorization 
to participate in a particular kind of an activity through the pro- 
visions of law, operating procedures, and does, m fact, receive 
tacit authorization from such nebulous sources as local custom 
The concept of power implies the capacity to accomplish a par- 
ticular task, and in a physical sense would also be concerned with 
the rate at which the task was accomplished In most cases, admin- 
istrators are not forced to consider the problems involved with 
rate unless a stringent deadline has been applied The power to 
accomplish various administrative acts may come from many 
sources When human and physical resources are involved super- 
ordinates can sometimes provide these resources to the administra- 
tor facing a particular task A more potent power, however, comes 
from the willingness of subordinates to be governed in the style 
represented by the administrator’s behavior The converse is, of 
course, also true For when subordinates are at odds with the 
manner of their governance, the responsible administrator finds it 
exceedingly difficult to move his organization forward — or in any 
direction, for that matter 

Responsibility involves accountability Within an organizational 
s> stem, the receipt of authority and/or power carries with it re- 
sponsibility to accomplish the administrative task at hand It is 
mninlj responsibility which separates the various levels m an ad- 
ministrative hierarchs As one advances from the lowest adminis- 
trate e position to the highest, his direct accountability to the 
go\ eming body increases 
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Executive Power 

The superintendent of schools is generally recognized as the 
most influential member of the educational system. Because of his 
unique position within the system and because of the powers which 
are normally delegated to him, he finds himself with the capacity 
to facilitate or to deter organizational movement towards systemic 
goals. 

As indicated in Figure 8-1, the major output from the super- 
intendent is the executive decision. It is precisely that decision- 
making power which makes the superintendency the most potent 
component in the educational system. Henry Brickell, following 
his study of how change took place in New York State, reached the 
following conclusion: “An administrator is powerful because he 
can marshal the necessary authority — if not the necessary leader- 
ship— to precipitate a decision. . . . Authority is a critical element 
in the shaping of institutional decisons. Schools depend heavily 
upon administrative authority in decision making. Consequently, 
the control center of the institution, as schools are managed today, 
is the administrator. He may not be — and frequently is not — the 
original source of interest in a new type of program, but unless he 
gives it his attention and actively promotes its use, it will not come 
into being.” 3 Thus, we find the superintendent of schools with not 
only the power to make decisions, but with a second type of power 
— the ability to keep a decision from being made. 

Role of the Superintendent 

Within a public educational system, the superintendent of 
schools has three major responsibilities which outline his role. His 
first responsibility is the execution of school board policy. Depend- 
ing upon the nature of the policy under consideration and the 
explicit instructions he may receive from his board of education, 
the superintendent is free to embark upon a course of action to 
accomplish the letter and the spirit of the enacted policy. When 
the policy is explicit and his instructions direct, he has little alter- 
native but to follow the instructions and to initiate the required 
activity. With less explicit, more broadly developed policy, he has 
a great deal of freedom to develop strategic and tactical plans for 
reaching the desired end. How he elects to execute the policies of 
his board will be subject to their review and may be modified upon 
their instruction. Excessive modification by a governing board 
judging “after the fact” can become a very real source of friction 
between the superintendent and his board of education. 

3 Henry Brickell, “Organizing New York State for Educational Change," 
The Role of the Public, the Board, the Administrator and the Teacher (1961), 
pp. 23, 24. 
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The Superintendent of Schools 

The American Association of School Administrators m attempt- 
ing to define the unique role of the superintendent of schools, has 
made the following suggestion 2 

The superintendent of schools is employed by the board of education 
as its executive agent He is the professional advisor to the board, chief 
administrator of the schools, the leader of the staff, and the focal point 
of responsibility within the district He is in a strategic, if trying, 
position to help both boards of education and teachers, singly or in 
groups as they work through their common problems He is the pro- 
fessional advisor to whom the board looks for recommendations on policy, 
the chief administrator of the schools, the leader of the professional 
stiff and the protector and defendei of the rights of children to the 
best and most appropnate educational opportunity He is a professional 
educator and a professional school administrator 

Some disillusionment has arisen in recent years over the position 
of the superintendents of schools Superintendents, by and large, 
have chosen to attempt to develop their position so as to allow them 
to serve as the educational leaders of the professional staff Changes 
in the direction taken by teachers’ groups are forcing a reconsider- 
ation of the unique role served by the superintendent In a legal 
sense, there is little doubt that the superintendent of schools must 
be the educational officer within a public school system who is 
responsible for carrying forth the policies adopted by the local 
board of education When board policy, which he must execute, 
comes in conflict with the desires of other professionals within the 
s>stem, the superintendent of schools is legally committed to serve 
as the executor of the policy He is legally bound to align himself 
v ith the policy of the board 

Superintendents have not all been prone to accept the either/or 
relationship of being a “board man” or a “teachers’ man ” Instead, 
the> ha\e attempted to carve out a different basis for their admin- 
istrate e operation The new ground involves a resolution of 
conflict between governing boards and the practicing professionals 
Most often the strategy is to strengthen the goals of the educational 
s> stem, which tend to be accepted by both the board of education 
and the practicing professionals, so that the goals may be held in 
higher order than policy Thus it is that the human components in 
conflict within the system may rally their energies around a point 
of agreement— the goals— and thereafter seek resolution of their 
differences in wa>s that do not disrupt goals 

2 American Association of Secondary School Administrators, Roles, Respon- 
sibilities Relationships of the School Board Superintendent and Staff (Wash- 
inRton.DC AASA, 1963), pp 4, 15 
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The superintendent’s second responsibility is the administration 
of the affairs for the entire system. If Lipham’s definition for ad- 
ministration is accepted, then the superintendent, as an administra- 
tor, is responsible for the ongoing, day-to-day operational problems 
which occur in complex systems. We would expect to find him, 
therefore, maintaining the established order, procedures, and goals 
which serve as the basis for the system's continuance. As an 
administrator, he finds himself with routine tasks which by their 
very systematic nature tend to be recurring. As an administrator 
his creative capacity is not taxed but he does, in this role, seek to 
maintain the solid foundation from which reasonable systemic 
deviations could be launched. 

His final responsibility is that of leadership. Experts in group 
dynamics notwithstanding, the superintendent in a public school 
system is, by his office, in a leadership position for two reasons. 
First, the highest official job classification within a hierarchy is a 
leadership position in spite of the characteristics of the person 
occupying this position. Secondly, the superintendent of schools 
will be charged by his board of education to make changes within 
the system, and as Lipham has suggested, leadership is “the initia- 
tion of a new structure or procedure for accomplishing an organ- 
ization’s goals and objectives or for changing the organization’s 
goals and objectives .” 4 If the superintendent is fortunate enough to 
behave in a way considered appropriate by other components 
within the system, he may add the third dimension of leadership, 
which has its genesis within the mind of the perceiver. 

Leadership arising from the superintendent’s office is not all 
directed at the subordinate components of the system. In a dynamic 
society changes are also required within governing bodies. As a 
result the superintendent has a moral responsibility to upgrade the 
operational capacity of his board of education. In a similar fashion, 
the superintendent concerned with the societal environment may 
wish to be an agent of change within that society. In serving this 
latter role, he becomes a leader, not only of the system, but also of 
the environment of the system. Leadership with his board of 
education is largely an educational affair. With his decision-making 
power, he can elect to provide the kinds of information to his 
board that will move them to change. 

The superintendent is often called upon to be the visionary of the 
system. He is required to project needs and to plan for the mobi- 
lization of significant and sufficient resources. Risk-taking may often 
follow his prognostications. In fact, his success may be measured 
by his ability to guess right. 

* NSSE, LXin Yearbook, op. cit . 
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ency and evolved from the concept of “principal teacher.” As 
educational systems became more and more complex, governing 
boards found that the local school building needed an individual 
who could coordinate the affairs of that building with the desires of 
the governing board. As a result, one of the teachers, usually an 
older person on whom the board felt they could rely, was chosen to 
serve this part-time role. Thus it was that the “principal teacher” 
was responsible for gathering together information for state 
forms, county surveys, and so on. At this point, there was little 
doubt that the “principal teacher” was primarily a teacher. 

With the advent of the full-time building principal, perceptions 
about the principalship began to change. Building principals be- 
came more and more professional and many, in fact, earned ad- 
vanced degrees in the field of administration. Principals began to 
come from the ranks of administrators instead of being designated 
from the staff of a particular building. Nevertheless, the adminis- 
trators normally carry a teaching background and have a close 
identification with the professional teachers. Thus it is that the 
principal finds himself with the dilemma of serving the administra- 
tive role, namely, carrying out board policy in a building setting, or 
attempting to serve as the “principal teacher” when these two roles 
come in conflict. Fortunately, the principal is seldom faced with 
the either/or dichotomy. He, like the superintendent, can use his 
energies to prevent much of the conflict which would force him to 
take sides. 

Unlike the superintendent, legal descriptions of his position and 
responsibilities tend to be far less explicit. Nevertheless, it seems 
clear that the building principal is an administrator, not a teacher. 
As an administrator within the system, he is ultimately responsi- 
ble for moving the organization forward toward all goals, both 
instructional and noninstructional. It is largely the latter area, the 
noninstructional goals, which will differentiate his behaviors from 
those engaged in by teachers. 

Role 

The conceptualization shown in Figure 8-2 suggests that the 
major outcomes of a building principal's work are organizational 
decisions and the execution of line decisions made by the superin- 
tendent of schools. In either case, the principal finds himself most 
often interacting with teachers on his staff and with the superin- 
tendent. His occasional interactions will include those with the 
board of education, the curriculum coordinator, parents, and 
students. 

The building principal has problems most normally related to 
demands for a change in the status position. In arriving at his 
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Environmental Engineering 

Organizational movement and continual change is probably in- 
evitable — organizational direction is not In an effort to serve a 
determining role in the system, the superintendent has the role of 
environmental engineer He recognizes that an organization 
changes its behavior m much the same way that the human organ- 
ism does He soon realizes that forces do have an impact upon 
organizational direction and that many of these forces are at his 
command 

To some individuals environmental engineering poses a real 
moral dilemma They are unsure of the desirability, or, in fact, of 
their right of marshalling external or internal forces and applying 
them to make organizational change Acceptance of the fact that 
the organization will change in spite of the leadership is requisite 
to the leadership accepting the task of environmental engineering 
Engineering carries with it the expectation that planned organiza- 
tional change is likely to be better than random change Random 
change leads in desirable directions only by chance while planned 
change improves the odds that the organization will move in 
desirable directions 


Once the desirable change has been defined, the environmental 
engineer marshalls his resources to affect the nature, strength, and 
direction of existing forces When altering existing forces proves 
to be insufficient to the task, the engineer has the task of effecting 
new orces calculated to stimulate desired movement New forces 
a> spring from untapped areas within the system, or forces in- 
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decisions, he takes into account existing- operating rules and pro- 
cedures and the interpretations of board policy available to him. 

Organizational decisions are those involving changes in how the 
components in his building are organized to accomplish the missions 
set for the building. The principal is responsible for placing com- 
ponents, whether teachers, students, cook, custodians, or bus 
drivers, in an appropriate constellation for the desired outcomes to 
emerge. For example, when the outcome is learning the principal 
is responsible for placing students and teachers in an environment 
conducive to learning. He sees that the home economics student is 
in the kitchen at a time when the cooking teacher is available to 
direct the learning endeavor. He places the woodworking student in 
the shop with the woodshop teacher and the chemistry student in 
the chemistry lab with the chemistry teacher. The amount of time 
and the time of day in which interaction between components will 
take place is largely the principal's responsibility. He is also re- 
sponsible for developing a system to secure the materials required 
for the teaching act. 

The formation of committees, the developing of organizations 
both student and teacher, the utilization of space, and the develop- 
ment of personnel are all decisions of an organizational nature 
with which the building principal must wrestle. It should not be 
implied that these decisions are his to make unilaterally, although 
in many systems he has that power to make such decisions. Rather, 
the decisions are normally arrived at through a process of the 
interactions outlined above. He seeks consensus on the decisions, 
but the lack of consensus does not absolve him from the responsi- 
bility for making the decision. 

The principal's second function, the execution of decisions made 
by the superintendent, generally removes some of the creativity 
associated with the principalship. In organizational decisions, the 
principal ordinarily has the freedom to determine both “what” 
and “how.” In executing a decision made by a superordinate, the 
subordinate line administrator — in this case the building principal 
- — no longer is free to establish the “what.” Interactions between 
the principal and the superintendent do make it possible to estab- 
lish the creative limits within which the latter’s decision is to be 
implemented. As an example, the superintendent may inform the 
high school principal that the book rental fee for the following year 
will be $5.00. The principal then finds himself in a position of being 
told what the subsequent policy will be, but he may remain free to 
establish the procedures for implementing the change. 
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Figure 8-3. Conceptualization of the role of the business manager in public 
school systems 


capacity of existing- resources to serve their function within the 
system. In carrying out his responsibilities, the business manager’s 
major interactions tend to be with the board of education and with 
the superintendent of schools. His administrative governance is 
largely with nonprofessional personnel, which might include such 
persons as accountants, bookkeepers, custodians, cooks, bus drivers, 
and so on. The output of his administrative behavior will be man- 
agement decisions — decisions about the most appropriate courses 
of action to guarantee that the business affairs of the system will be 
making a positive contribution toward the accomplishment of the 
system’s long-range goals. 


The Curriculum Coordinator 

In an age of specialization the superintendent of schools is no 
longer able to be an expert in all subjects at all grade levels — if, in 
fact, he ever was. The responsibility for developing appropriate 
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The Business Manager 

Throughout a long period m the history of American public 
education, the superintendent of schools served as manager of the 
business affairs of the system It was largely through his office that 
materials were purchased, teachers were hired, budgets were 
drawn, accounts were kept, children were accounted for, inven- 
tories were maintained, and the facilities were planned and main- 
tained In many communities, then as now, the superintendent was 
charged by his governing board with providing an educational 
program, of dubious quality, at the lowest possible cost to the 
district taxpayers The superintendent’s success was largely meas- 
ured in terms of total cost rather than on a quality criterion basis 
Increasing complexities in the curricular experiences being 
offered to children and an increasing concern on the part of the 
lay public with the quality of educational programs have combined 
to stimulate a re examination of the role of the superintendent of 
schools As he accepted this new responsibility as instructional 
leader, new demands were placed upon him which have required 
the institution of a new office within the enterprise — the business 
manager 


Although the business manager is conceived in many different 
\\n\s in the various districts which employ such a person, some 
generalizations can be drawn about his role For example, in most 
systems, the business manager is expected to be able to translate 
educational plans into fiscal requirements He normally transmits 
the translation, in the form of a budget, to the superintendent of 
schools and subsequently to the board of education Upon approval 
of the budget document and upon receipt of the funds to carry 
forth the educational program, the business manager is given the 
responsibility of administering the funds in a fashion calculated 
to facilitate the development of the educational program which 
elicited fund procurement 


In addition to der eloping and administering educat.onal budgets, 
the bus, ness manager superv.ses the day-to-day operations of the 
all rZ I " mOS , t s > stems hc 15 largely responsible for the conduct of 
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Figure S*4 Conceptualization of the role of the curriculum coordinator in 
public school systems 
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educational experiences for young people throughout an educational 
system has become a delegated function At the elementary level 
the function is often vested with the principal , at the secondary 
level heads of various academic departments are often involved in 
the departmental process 

With children moving year by year from one grade to another 
and from one building to another, the process of developing unified 
experiences has become exceedingly complex In addition, the mobil- 
ity of young people from system to system has placed an additional 
strain upon the capacity of a given set of experiences to meet the 
diverse needs of a total student population For these and other 
reasons, new positions have been created within American public 
school systems to carry the responsibility of coordinating the 
diverse and segmented experiences prepared by professional 
teachers into a gestalt reflective of the system’s goals These new 
positions generally carry the label “curriculum coordinator” or 
“director of instruction” (see Figure 8-4) 

In an effort to retain his identity with instructional programs, 
the superintendent of schools has tended to place the curriculum 
coordinator in a staff position with a responsibility for reporting 
directly to him As a result of his training, the curriculum co- 
ordinator tends to stress the desirability of utilizing persuasive and 
noncoercive means of satisfying the position responsibilities The 
curriculum coordinator has not usually been assigned the power to 
hire and fire, to promote and to recommend for tenure by virtue 
of his job description In the conduct of his duties, the curriculum 
coordinator normally relies upon the superintendent’s interpre- 
tation of school board policy and decisions about the appropriate- 
ness of a particular action He, like others within the system, must 
operate within the framework of rules and regulations 

The curriculum coordinator must be particularly sensitive to 
developments arising from curricular research He recognizes that 
neither the superintendent nor the board of education can be 
experts on all aspects of the “alphabet soup” represented in present 
day curricular programs SMSG, BSCS, PSSC, and ITA are only 
a few examples of curricular programs touted by outside agencies 
as worth} of consideration by a local school district The curriculum 
coordinator is largely responsible for digesting the potentials of 
the various programs for application within the school system 
Therefore, he must serve an information and recommendation 
function about the appropriateness of various curricular expe- 
riences 

In addition to interactions with professionals external to his 
sv stem, the director of instruction also finds himself constantly 
at work with teachers, principals, and the superintendent of schools 
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little import. As a professional in private practice, he is little 
concerned with subordinate or superordinate bodies, and in fact 
he functions in organizational isolation. Traditional educational 
organizations place teachers in low positions in the hierarchical 
order. Because he is neither self-employed nor free to set his own 
fees, the teacher also finds himself in an employer-employee rela- 
tionship and under the supervision of an intermediary officer 
designated by the employer. The teacher does not have organiza- 
tional isolation. 

In the process of becoming educated, teachers have come to 
expect increased degrees of freedom. To the extent that organiza- 
tional arrangements prevent the exercise of freedom, the teacher 
feels threatened and unfulfilled. On the other hand, he enters a 
school system with the knowledge that that system has expectations 
for his professional behavior. He also comes to realize that the 
organization has goals which it shall seek with or without his 
assistance and that the organization is bigger than any individual 
member. He finds his greatest satisfactions in professional situa- 
tions where his goals are congruent with those of the organization. 
In view of the above, how will administrative behavior affect 
teacher behavior? — How do line and staff behaviors differ? — Are 
they perceived differently? — In what areas of a teacher’s profes- 
sional life would one relationship (line or staff) be better than 
the other? 

2. By what means can administrators utilize the differentiated 
talents of their teaching staff in furthering the accomplishment of 
systemic goals? Each teacher employed in a public school system 
brings to the system unique talents. Such, of course, is also the 
case with the administrators. Neither teachers nor administrators 
have a corner on all talents. Consequently, administrators desiring 
to further systemic goals find, if they are honest with themselves, 
that they are inadequate to accomplish all tasks in and of them- 
selves. Assistance is required from other administrators and from 
teachers. Hierarchical arrangements which place administrators 
in superordinate positions to teachers have often prevented the 
creative utilization of teacher competencies. 

It seems logical to assume that within the teaching faculty there 
resides unusual expertise concerning students and the students’ 
interaction with the educational curriculum. The teacher is a 
daily observer of children and of the capacity of various curricular 
experiences to accomplish the objectives set for them. On the 
other hand, the administrator is in day-to-day contact with the 
systems operation. As he becomes more experienced, he gains 
knowledge about the manner in which systemic components can be 
arranged into effectively functioning configurations. Given these 
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His coordmative function can only be served through an ongoing 
series of interactions between the individuals responsible for articu- 
lating the experiences of various grade levels and m various school 
buildings 

Because instruction is his responsibility, he develops systems for 
improving methods of instruction and for developing curricular 
materials His work with instructional supervisors, either line or 
staff, is pointed toward improvement in instructional methods 
His office, in concert with the business manager, must provide the 
means whereby instructional aids are procured or manufactured 
for use within the learning environment 


Line and Staff Relationships 

Although the terms line and staff have been used throughout this 
chapter, no suggestion is being made as to the desirability of 
school systems emulating military organizations However, they 
are convenient terms to partially convey the relationship of various 
human components within a functioning system Organizations do 
have hierarchies and governing bodies, and some way must be 
used to describe the manner in which authority and responsibility 
get transmitted from one part of the system to another 

Those who have chosen to emulate the more clearly defined 
military model are those to whom legalism appeals More enlight- 
ened districts attempt to dull the edges of lines of authority, and 
“teaming” is becoming far more common as an operating method 
With teaming comes the opportunity for persons from low hier- 
archical positions to exercise a particular expertise, with appropri- 
ate respect, at a higher level of responsibility Superintendents in 
such districts are mobilizing competent resources according to need, 
v. ith little regard for position title 

Nevertheless, governing bodies and the society they represent 
will continue to demand that accountability be located in a visible 
position and not hidden behind the skirts of “The Committee” or 
the “Group Decision ” Responsibility will continue to follow hier- 
archical lines m order that accountability may remain visible, but 
the human interactions within the hierarchy need not resemble the 
military Rather, patterns of leadership and its exercise will change 
while the patterns of community and professional expectations will 
continue to seek more v lsible routes to fulfillment 


Problems and Issues 

1 II /, at arc the impacts of Imc and staff relationships upon 
teacher., reel ing professional status > To the phjsiCKin, engaged in 
persona! practice, the question of line and staff relationships is of 
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□ The Teacher 


Conditions for Admittance into the System 

The principal requirements for admittance into the sys- 
tem are legally defined by each of the several states. As was stated 
in Chapter 4, meeting the legal requirements for certification as- 
sures only that the teacher may be a candidate for a position — it in 
no way assures him that he will be admitted into the employ of any 
particular system. 

The so-called “teacher shortage” has made possible a relative* 
ease for most certified teachers to gain employment in some school 
systems. There are, too, school systems which place such a high 
value on keeping down expenditures for instructional services 
(that is, teacher salaries) that teachers with less than full certifica^ 
tion can still find employment. The majority of teachers in some 
states still are without degrees. And there are school systems where 
less than fully certified teachers are employed simply because there 
were no certified applicants for position openings. Admittance to 
the system, then, is a function of not only the teacher but also the 
system. 

The patterns of deployment of new teachers entering the field 
would seem to show that teachers seek employment in suburban 
school systems more than in urban systems; they tend to seek 
employment near an urban center, especially if it has a college or 
university where they might continue their study, rather than in 
a geographically isolated locale; and, obviously, they would seem 
to go where the better salaries are. Within these variables there 
are some conflicting conditions which cause teachers to make some 
choices. School systems near universities may have numerous 
applicants for employment from among experienced teachers who 
wish to do advanced graduate work. Because of the convenience of 
location, these systems may even be able to procure excellent teach- 
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differentiated capacities, how can teachers and administrators 
collaborate to accomplish systemic goals’ — In what areas 
Through what processes’ — Under what conditions of respect 
3 Under what conditions can the chief executive officer of a 
school system be both administrator and leader 7 Accepting 
Lipham’s definition of administration and leadership, the chief 
executive officer finds himself in a functional dilemma In admin- 
istering the affairs of the system, he must retain current and on- 
going processes and he must direct the energies of the systems’ 
components toward predetermined goals Leadership, on the other 
hand, carries with it perceptual connotations The follower, if he 
is to follow, must perceive the leader as an individual capable of 
contributing toward the accomplishment of his own personal and 
professional goals In the case of the chief executive officer, the 
board of education selects a superintendent of schools on the basis 
of its judgment about his capacity to further its goals Teachers 
are not given the opportunity, normally, to participate in the selec- 
tion of their chief executive officer, and as a result, they may not 
ascribe “leadership” to the superintendent as an automatic con- 
sequence of his appointment by the board of education Given these 
conditions, can there be “administrative leadership’ — Under what 
conditions’ — By what kind of a person’ — By what behaviors’ — 
How does an administrator become a leader’ 
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few years ago. It is noteworthy that even with a continuing teacher 
shortage the requirements for full certification to teach at any level 
within the system are moving on a national scale toward no less 
than five years of collegiate and professional training. 

The very fact that school systems are arranged into local school 
districts gives rise to another dimension of criteria used in selecting 
teachers for admittance into the system. The ethic of the school- 
community may well dictate how favorably the teacher will be 
looked upon as a candidate for a teaching position in the system. 
The ethic may be made explicit by the board of education, in which 
case the administrator charged with initiating teacher procurement 
will have been given guidelines regarding the types of personnel 
desired for the system. In the absence of guidelines the procuring 
officer will use his judgment — his perception of what the com- 
munity wants — in selecting candidates he will recommend for 
employment. 

Hopefully, the administrator charged with teacher recruitment 
will also consider what kinds of teachers the system needs. The 
latter consideration might predict that teachers who do not fit the 
local ethic are needed in the employ of the system. This is not to 
say that teachers will be employed who will set the school system 
in competition with the community ethic; rather, it acknowledges 
that teachers with differing backgrounds and beliefs might better 
provide perspective for the student components in the system and 
in a broader sense, for the whole school-community. The alert 
teacher who is a candidate for a position ought to be able to discern 
whether the system is seeking to employ only convergent teachers 
or whether divergent persons are desired to give the system a 
greater openness. 

Some of the specific factors which might operate in selecting a 
teacher for admittance into the system include: religious prefer- 
ence ; marital status ; draft status ; sex ; race ; physical appearance ; 
and so on. It should be noted that in most states the law clearly 
denies the use of many of the aforementioned factors in selection 
of personnel for employment. However, to say that these factors 
do not operate in recruitment decisions would be to ignore the 
obvious. 


Characteristics of Teachers 
Research Studies 

Why do people enter teaching? What are the characteristics of 
teachers? How are teachers motivated? In short, what is known 
about the persons comprising the teaching profession? The general- 
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ers without offering a high salary The geographically remote 
school system may have to offer a highly competitive salary sched- 
ule just to encourage applicants for position openings There is a 
certain irony in the struggle of the remote school system The high 
initial salary it offers may well attract especially desirable candi- 
dates for teaching positions but these are the same people who 
will probably aspire to further study in graduate schools or will 
be pirated away by a suburban district The irony is made com- 
plete when one considers that the supervisory efforts in the remote 
district may have made a large contribution to the teacher’s growth 
as a useful component in the system 

In recent years the National Education Association has com- 
piled data which indicate the growing problem in the distribution 
among teaching specialties and at different grade levels of the new 
supply of teachers 1 Present data indicate an oversupply of second- 
ary teachers in certain areas and a commensurate undersupply of 
elementary teachers The problem of distribution is acute at the 
secondary level with an oversupply of new teachers trained in the 
areas of speech, men’s health and physical education, and the social 
sciences and an undersupply of teachers trained in the areas of 
mathematics, the physical sciences, English, and foreign languages 
At the elementary level the problem would seem to be numerical — 
too few candidate teachers are preparing to teach at this level A 
global view of teacher personnel procurement in the United States 
since the onset of World War II indicates that teacher preparation 
in general has not kept pace with the needs of the system 

School systems have attempted to counteract the shortage by 
searching through the general population to uncover (1) qualified 
graduates of earlier years ready to turn (or return) from other 
occupations to teaching, (2) housewives and mothers freed from 
other commitments since graduating from college with eligibility 
to become teachers, (3) housewives and mothers who formerly 
were teachers, now available to return to the classroom, (4) liberal 
arts college graduates without professional (or with only partial) 
preparation but w illing to undertake full classroom responsibilities , 
(S) retirees from other occupations, and (6) a heterogeneous 
group of other persons to whom various kinds of emergency licenses 
were issued - 

However, most s> stems vigorously seek fully qualified profes- 
sional teachers The fully certified teacher today usually must have 
npprccmblj more formal education than the two years of normal 
school which would have qualified him for a full license to teach a 

* ^ ,: '" arr ' HsIIrl.n. XUH (October 19C5), pp 72-70 
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teachers the male teacher exhibits (at the 01 level of significance) 
the following characteristics 

1 More need to achieve 

2 More need to overcome failure and humiliation 

3 More need for personal power 

4 More aggression and hostility 

5 More desire to manipulate others 

6 More attention-seeking behavior 

7 Less willingness to gamble 

When compared with male teachers, the female teacher exhibits 
(at the 01 level of significance) the following traits 

1 More need to abase and self-cnticize 

2 More need to be friendly and have friends 

3 More denial of hostility 

4 More willingness to submit to superiors 

5 More need to love and be loved 

6 More intense emotional expression 

7 More need for narcissistic and erotic behavior 

4 The psychological make-up of teachers vanes according to the 
grade or subject preference of the teachers Different kinds of 
teachers prefer different kinds of teaching activities In a study 
by Karl Garrison the following differences were noted through the 
use of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 6 

Women electing general secondary courses manifested signifi- 
cantly greater need for achievement than did prospective teachers 
of lower elementary, upper elementary, and nongeneral (business 
education, music, art, physical education) secondary education. 
Prospective women teachers of special education also showed a 
greater need for achievement than teachers of lower elementary, 
upper elementary, and nongeneral secondary 

Teachers from social science, language arts, and math/science 
all exhibited a greater need for achievement than did lower ele- 
mentary teachers The language arts and math/science teachers 
also manifested an achievement need significantly greater than 
those from upper elementary business education, and physical 
education 

Lower elementary teachers exhibited a greater need for nurtur- 
ance than any group except special education teachers, math/sci- 
ence teachers also showed a need for nurturance greater than those 
from social studies, upper elementary, language arts, business edu- 
cation, and home economics 

* Karl Garmon and Mar} Scott, “A Companion of the Personal Needs of 
College Students Preparing to Teach in Different Teaching Areas/* Educa- 
tional cud Psychological Measurement, X\I, No 4, 1%1, pp 95S-0G4 
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izations which follow attempt to describe the “average” teacher 
and all have a basis m legitimate research 

1 The average teacher does not want to be a teacher' Fitty-one 
per cent of beginning teachers in a large nationwide sample did not 
expect to be in the profession five years later — 65 per cent for 
women, 26 per cent for men 3 Within five years, 58 per cent of the 
women wanted to marry and have family responsibilities con- 
suming their time instead of teaching With the men, 51 per cent 
expected to be out of the classroom and into administrative or 
supervisory activities within five years The majority of persons 
entering the teaching profession do not expect it to be permanent 
What other profession must contend with such an attitude 9 

2 Persons entering teaching are psychologically different from 
persons entering other professions Using an instrument called the 
Activities Index, John Gillis found that compared to persons enter- 
ing other professions, teachers exhibit (at the 01 level of signifi- 
cance) the following characteristics 4 

1 More cognitive organization 

2 More self depreciation and devaluation 

3 More close, friendly relationships 

4 More deference to perceived superiors 

5 More love and protection of others 

G More concern for detail, neatness, and arrangements 

7 More dependence upon others for love, protection, and assistance 

8 More intense emotional expression 

9 More preoccupation with self 

10 More erotic interests and expressions 

11 Less need to analyze t discuss^ or reflect on social objects 

12 Less objectivity and more reliance upon perceptions and beliefs 

13 Less analytic and problem solving needs 

14 Less assertive behavior with others 

15 Less spontaneous, impetuous behavior 

1G Less willingness to gamble or take risks 

From such findings, teachers have been defined as rather soft, 
compliant, compulsive, dependent, kowtowing, sex-starved crea- 
tures, and if the studies of IQ are correct, they “ain’t too smart 
neither ” 

3 The psychological make-up of teachers vanes between the 
sexes 1 Research has shown that when compared with female 

S Mason ’ The beginning Teacher (OE 23009) Washington, D C 
U S Department of Health, Fducation and Welfare, 1961 
♦John Gillis, “Personality Needs of Future Teachers,” Educational and 
r*vehologxeal Meaguremcnt, XXIV, No 3, 1964, pp 689-600 
6 GilUs, op nt 
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Image Reaction 

Often the result of this is that the teacher may attempt to alter 
the image he is conveying of himself. In recent years much has 
been written and said about teachers coming from middle-class 
homes and subscribing to middle-class values — and perhaps teach- 
ing middle-class values in the classroom. This middle-class orienta- 
tion has been chided for teachers whose classrooms are populated 
in the main with children from lower-class homes. Class value 
differences between the teacher and the students have been cited 
as dysfunctional for the teaching-learning setting. If the teacher 
should agree with this reasoning then he might elect to engage in 
some alternate forms of behavior. 

Nothing can be said as to how or whether he has changed his 
mind; attention must be focused on behavioral change because 
this is the only criterion on which characteristics can be based. 
The motives in this sort of behavioral adaptation might be highly 
professional — the primary concern might be the improvement of 
the teaching-learning situation. However, similar behavioral 
change might be evidenced by another teacher with entirely differ- 
ent motives, such as feeling the pressure to conform to what author- 
itative educators say teachers ought to be like. The latter teacher 
might well be one who would describe himself on a teacher-char- 
acteristics questionnaire as the kind of person he believes the 
author of the questionnaire had in mind as a ‘'good” teacher with 
the “right” characteristics and value orientations. 

A gross consideration of teacher characteristics within any 
given public school system would probably hinge on the balance 
between goals to perpetuate and maintain our social system and 
goals to liberate the student and enhance his being as a free-willing 
member of society. The balance between these goals is evident in an 
inspection of the behavior of human components within the system. 

It is uncomfortably easy, however, to cite “good” teacher character- 
istics as those evident in school systems where morale is high, pupil 
achievement is good, and, in general, the school-community is exist- 
ing in a state of conviviality. The discomfort grows out of a con- 
cern with the ever-present possibility of confusing cause with effect. 

Whatever “good" teacher characteristics are" they will have only 
a temporal validity, and then only for a given school system. Is it 
not possible that systems characterized by low morale, high teacher 
turnover, low pupil performance on standard achievement tests, 
and a heated dialogue between the school and community might 
have in their employ teachers with laudable characteristics? Is it 

*Sw AASA, I Vho'$ a Good Teachrrl (Washington: AASA, NEA, 10CI). 
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With regard to suceorance, the greatest need was among upper 
elementary and the lowest among special education Lower ele- 
mentary teachers showed more need for suceorance than secondary 
or special education teachers 

5 The teachers' dependent needs are such that when the oppor- 
tunity arises, they make a bee-line for mother and the safety of 
home In a recent sampling of Michigan teachers (n = 259), it 
was found that the teachers took their first jobs only 25 median 
miles from home and their current jobs were an average of 16 
miles from home 7 In terms of grade level, the secondary teachers 
started 50 miles away and moved closer whereas the brave ele- 
mentary teachers started ten miles away and then moved closer 
Teachers from the farm and the very large (50,000+) cities were 
more prone to head for home than those from medium size towns 
More amazing is the study of the true “homers ” Fifteen per cent 
actually started in their home towns, and enough teachers joined 
them to bring the total to 26 per cent who were actually teaching 
m their home town In addition, those who got to their home-town 
stayed there (88 per cent) Only 17 per cent of the teachers who 
started outside their home town stayed put 

Actually, most of what can be said categorically about character- 
istics of teachers is both self-evident and probably of little con- 
sequence in viewing teachers as a component group within the 
system It is common knowledge that more women than men are 
to be found as teachers in the elementary grades , that patterns of 
attrition from the profession vary with the sex and age of the 
teacher and the system in which he was employed, and that an- 
thropometric assessments show teachers to range in characteristics 
as broadly as the general population (an interesting aside is that 
teachers would seem to have a greater mean life expectancy than 
the general population) 

Intensive concern with teacher characteristics requires that one 
become concerned with perception Essentially, these character- 
istics, even the self evident ones, devolve from how the teacher is 
seen by another person or how the teacher sees himself Teacher 
characteristics are, then, what they would seem to be What they 
really are becomes a moot point, although some characteristics have 
come to be accepted because many viewers or authoritative persons 
have agreed upon or designated particular characteristics as those 
of teachers The latter point would seem to support this line of 
reasoning when one considers that some characteristics ascribed 
to teachers are found by those teachers to be repugnant 
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It is important for the system to recognize that all teachers 
probably do some things in common, hence there can be some com- 
mon role expectation. But by far the most of what a teacher does 
differentiates him from the other teachers in the system. Although 
many of the differentiations are subtle, they are there. The exist- 
ence of these differences in role should caution the system and its 
teachers when attempts are made to make more uniform the role 
of teachers. The fact that the teacher is a highly trained profes- 
sional should in itself attest to the desirability of teachers engaging 
in role interpretation. 

It must also be understood that the role of the teacher in the 
system is a function of how the teacher perceives himself in the 
larger environment, beyond the bounds of the system. This ex- 
tension of role expectations for the teacher reflects his prior 
experiences in training institutions, family life, other social expe- 
riences, and possibly his expectations which have been the result 
of employment in other systems. Too, role expectations of the 
teacher will reflect what the teacher aspires to, both within the 
present system and possibly beyond this to his marital desires and 
hopes, concern with professional advancement through further 
study, and the meeting of other personal goals which may be only 
vague at the time. The role a teacher portrays at any given time 
within any given system is, then, a composite of prior experiences, 
perception of present observation, and the projection of future 
desires. 

Student Control 

Systems of public schools would seem to value somewhat highly 
teachers portraying roles which tend to elicit a controlling of stu- 
dents — roles which tend to support a climate in which the students 
observably demonstrate the kind of behavior held to be desirable 
by the society sponsoring the system. In a sense, it might be said 
that the system often has the same aspirations for teachers that it 
has for students. Components charged with the administration and 
supervision of the system would seem to give greater approval to 
teachers who choose to parallel their roles with the general role 
expectations of the system than to teachers who choose roles which 
tend to be divergent from systemic expectations. 

Interestingly, in systems where student control is operating at a 
high level of efficiency, components are relatively free to give 
verbal support to a systemic environment in which controls might 
be looser or of lesser necessity. If this is true, systems which 
solicit for the teachers a strong controlling role with students may 
he the systems in which the desired control does not exist; they 
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not also possible that students in such systems be acquisitive 
in other than the usually described manners and that their gams 
m potential for behavioral adaptation may be great? 

At the risk of over-generalization certain observations might 
be made about possible teacher characteristics The new teacher in 
the system is often faced with a choice m behavior between at- 
tempting to adopt the ethic of the system or letting his personal 
judgment and recent professional training guide his actions The 
new teacher may have to choose between identifying with admin- 
istrative or teacher components in the system He may have to 
decide the extent to which he will align himself with particular 
individuals and groups within the school community He will be 
faced m the classroom with resolving conflicts among his goals. 


goals of the system, and goals of students 

The teacher who is conscious of the rational aspects of those 
elements that characterize him will use his ability as a rational 
being to make these and other decisions His personal integrity 
will then depend upon the extent to which he is able to behave m 
accord with the decisions he has made 


The Role of the Teacher in the System 

The notion of role or role portrayal is inextricably tied with the 
problem of perception , the role to be portrayed is one which must 
be communicated The role of the teacher in the system must be 
communicated by the system to its teachers , otherwise, the teacher 
is left to infer his role from observation of the systemic environ- 
ment, or in desperation, when observations are befogged, to intuit 
what roles are to be portrayed 

Expectations 

No attempt is being made here to demean intuitive judgment, 
rather it is suggested that integral components of systems ought 
to have some defined role expectations if the system is to meet the 
criteria for integration Because those in the system who explicate 
roles for both the teacher and for the system are human com- 
ponents it might be anticipated that the several role expectations 
be considered before definitive statements for the roles of either 
are made Definitive statements of role need not be necessarily 
prescriptive in the sense that role interpretation is diminished 
These statements might well acknowledge the teacher as a pro- 
fessional component who, if the most is to be gained from his 
serving the system, should be expected to invoke his professional 
judgment m the portrayal of his role as a teacher in the system 
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Incentive and Motivation 

The teacher cannot assure that learning will take place. Even 
when it would appear that learning has taken place, there is no 
assurance that the teacher actually evoked the learning. The posi- 
tion is taken here that the best the system can do is to provide 
appropriate incentives for learning. Certain incentives are pro- 
vided by the system for all students, whereas other incentives are 
provided in individual classrooms or for individual students within 
the classroom by the teacher. These incentives are provided as the 
best estimates which professional components can make to enhance 
the possibility of learning. Motivation, on the other hand, is an 
internal or intrinsic element in learning. It enters the learning situ- 
ation only as the individual learner chooses to invoke it. It is not, 
then, one of the tasks of the teacher to motivate students —students 

must motivate themselves. ...... . , . , 4.1.. 4 

Where the teacher feels confounded in his task it might be 
too much attention has been given to what he thinks students ought 
to be interested in and too little to the existing interests of students 
or to the students’ experiential backgrounds for the task be, ng 
undertaken. Crudely put, the teacher may become so wrapped U p 
in “teaching” something that he may overlook the student. Under 
these conditions the teacher is treating students as homo automata 
denying all differences among students. In Performing 1 
communication he is still teaching some thing to students— not 
teaching students. 

Other Tasks and Duties 

Attention has been given first to the essential and baste task of 
the teacher as he is intimately involved in facilitating student 
learning However, mention must be made of the teachers many 
tasks which are only peripheral to the teach, ng-learnmg s.tuat,on. 
The teacher is commonly expected to perform t number : of : cus 

todial tasks, which might range from record ;^ n b Vt h f system, 
room to chaperoning student activi les sp °^ teaching and 

Although these tasks are p ® ri ^ 6 ” atio ° nshi p to the overall goals 
learning, they bear an important re 0 „„ lir o+P records there 

of the school system. Without adequa ^e an when informat ion 

may be no source to which teachers S . , * q i where the 

is desired on student accomplishment ^Lits at which teachers 
school system sponsors activities fo aa part of the 

are expected to chaperone, the .uotivi ^ through these activities 
curriculum of the school; conceivably 0 „: riir a ; n students, 
that the school hopes to eUdt attitu ma, ^ mundane all 

There is a danger that the teacher 
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Figure 9 1 Conceptualization of the role of the teacher in a public school 
system 


may also be systems in which both teacher and student alienation 
are being bred at the expense of achieving goals for which the 
system purportedly exists 


The Task of the Teacher in the System 

The teacher’s primary task is that of environmental manipula- 
tion This task is not only primary but also critical because the 
teacher has, in a sense, a captive audience The teacher can do 
little to arrange the disposition of student components in the sys- 
tem The student comes as he is and each brings with him his 
unique experiential background It falls to the teacher to assess 
“where the student is” and to become aware of his experiential 
background (See Figure 9-1 ) 
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the school one better by experimenting with motion pictures which 
are accompanied by appropriate odors thus incorporating the sense 
of smell. The problem is not one necessarily of utilizing all the 
sensory mechanisms of the learner but rather of assessing which 
ones when used will best facilitate learning — which ones will 
sharpen the learning and predict a greater retention. 

Critical questions which the teacher must ask include the follow- 
ing: Which devices ought I to use in presenting a particular concept 
or body of material ? How must I prepare for the use of the devices 
selected, and what types of follow-up activities will be necessary? 
What relationships should exist between what is presented by de- 
vices and what I personally present? And, most important, how 
must I, and the students, adequately prepare for the effective use 
of any devices selected? Probably no greater misunderstanding and 
mismanagement has grown up over the use of nonhuman instruc- 
tional devices than in this latter area. The unplanned use of these 
devices as clever gimmicks has often led to teachers souring on 
their worth and students being confounded by the presentation. 

Once it has been decided that particular nonhuman instructional 
devices might enhance learning, and once the teacher has the con- 
fidence that he can effectively use the devices, he must then prepare 
the students for their use. It is probably here that the nonhuman 
instructional device has its greatest impact upon the teacher. He 
may be able to see the merit in its use in instruction, may have 
mastered the manipulation of the device, but what does he know 
about how this device will "interact” with students in the teaching- 
learning situation? If the device requires that he be involved in its 
use (for example, an overhead projector) he will have the chance 
to monitor student sensitivity and motivation. In this case he is a 
participant-observer in the teaching-learning setting and can “cor- 
rect for” unanticipated difficulties. When a device is selected that 
does not require the teacher's presence, it is crucial that the student 
be adequately prepared for the instructional motif. In the latter 
case the information the teacher gets on what instruction actually 
took place is in the form of feedback, and since it comes after the 
instruction, the only correction which can be made would be in 
further use of the device. The literature of education is replete with 
both research and testimonials to the effect that a crucial element 
in using nonhuman instructional devices involves teaching the 
student how to be an effective consumer — how to learn efficiently 
through the use of these devices. 

Two specific areas of concern should occupy the teacher when 
he plans learning activities to follow instruction by a nonhuman 
device. These concerns really are not greatly different than those 
he might have following his own presentation of material to 
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tasks which detract from teaching-contact time he has with stu- 
dents If the goals of the system are to be accomplished, teachers 
must engage m both individual tasks and tasks which can only be 
accomplished cooperatively Some of these tasks are schoolwide 
and require the teachers’ collective support 
Myriad examples of variation in tasks for the teacher might be 
cited If there is a trend, it probably is toward a further specializa- 
tion of the teacher as a component in the system Computers and 
teacher aids have reduced the number of clerical and custodial 
tasks being assigned teachers The advent of team teaching has 
encouraged the use of teachers m tasks for which they are espe- 
cially well trained and capable rather than assigning them tasks 
which cover a broad range of material in a variety of subject 
areas Increasingly, time is being allotted teachers for planning, 
with the hope that more thorough planning and utilization of 
particular abilities will provide more effective teaching The teacher 
of the near-future in the school system may well spend far fewer 
contact hours with students but will perform his tasks more effec- 
tively He will probably be expected to know more about his stu- 
dents and what he teaches than ever before The demands of these 
tasks will probably require that he become more of a professional 
teacher component in the system than ever before 

The Impact of Nonhuman Instruction on the Teacher 

There would appear to be a certain anxiety among teachers when 
they consider nonhuman instructional devices Concern has ranged 
from wondering whether such devices might put teachers out of 
work to serious questioning of whether these devices are as good as, 
let alone better than human teaching Possibly the greatest source 
of concern are those teaching devices that do not require the 
teacher’s presence It should be noted, however, that no device 
exists at this time which can make rational decisions for the di- 
rection learning will take beyond the information on specific 
variables fed into the device And, obviously, any feeding of infor- 
mation will have to be done by humans 
Teachers need to be concerned with nonhuman instruction so 
that they can determine where and when these devices could be 
used to improve instruction of students in general It has long been 
recognized that multisensory perception on the part of the learner 
and multisensory approaches to teaching enhance the possibility 
that learning will take place In the mam, the teacher and non- 
human devices ha\e been limited to use of sight and sound stimu- 
lation, with some use made of manipulation giving representations 
of size, shape, and texture The commercial film industry has gone 
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to domains in which other components than the teacher work to 
support the educational endeavors of the school system. Most of 
the components listed are within the system but often the system 
will employ or use personnel from without the system. The “out- 
siders” might come from the community in the form of a resource 
person who is especially able to illuminate a particular topic or a 
consultant from some distant point who is brought into the system 
to assist with a particular problem or project. 

The role of special service personnel in any given system is 
amplified by the extent to which these persons contribute to the 
educational program and the degree to which teachers and admin- 
istrators designate them as important components. The latter 
designation is often based simply on the extent to which these peo- 
ple are used. 

In school systems where teachers are hired and then “turned 
loose” to teach what they purportedly are prepared for, special 
service personnel may not exist in large numbers or may just get 
lost in the shuffle of teachers going about their individual ways. 
Such schools do not meet even minimum criteria for a system. 
Articulate school systems not only employ a broad array of special 
service personnel but they also plan for the deployment and utiliza- 
tion of these persons in such a manner that they will best function 
within the system. Health service facilities of the school identify 
in students physical characteristics which ought to be brought to 
the attention of the parents for referral to a private physican. They 
also maintain records which permit the teacher to assess more ac- 
curately which students should be withheld from certain activities 
for health reasons — students for whom appropriate parallel ac- 
tivities might be arranged. 

Guidance and counsellor personnel provide a service which the 
teacher and the student might use. The teacher is able through 
these services to inquire at some depth into the characteristics of 
his learners and the community and to gain a breadth of further 
information which will enable him to better plan his teaching- 
learning activities. The student, with direct or referred access to 
the counsellor, is able to gain assistance in understanding more 
fully the nature of his problems and to expand his range of choices 
in resolving his concerns. Guidance services maintain not only a 
compendium of information but also have the capacity to generate 
new information when it is necessary or desirable. 

Curriculum personnel in the system arrange for and enable 
teachers at different “grade” levels and in different subject areas 
to meet together for planning and discussion purposes. Curricular 
components facilitate the teachers’ understanding of what has been 
taught in the system prior to the level at which they are teaching 
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students But, there is one significant difference He may know less 
of what has happened to the student during the nonhuman lesson 
than he would had he taught the lesson himself and been able to 
engage the students in discussion during the lesson Student use ot 
teaching machines might illustrate the case m point The student 
m using a teaching machine may be, as a result of his progress m 
the lesson, redirected to material which will serve as a review in 
the event that he has encountered difficulty in the programmed 
lesson The student may, on the other hand, be accelerated to more 
difficult or abstract material m the event that he is able to respond 
to the programmed material unerringly The teacher must know 
what has happened to individual students and to class groups if he 
is to continue to teach after the nonhuman instruction and main- 
tain continuity of the material being taught 

Nonhuman instructional devices do not release the teacher or 
lessen his responsibility If anything, their use requires that he be 
even more keenly aware of what has happened The accent in using 
nonhuman devices is upon enhancing the possibility of learning for 
the student not upon lightening the work load of the teacher This 
is as it should be if the goals for the system are described in terms 
of the student 

The Teacher and Special Service Personnel 

Because schools are principally concerned with the task of edu- 
cating students, and because teachers spend probably more contact 
time with students than any other component in the system, 
teachers may get the mistaken notion that they are “going it alone ” 
Little else could be farther from the truth The generic idea of a 
system allows that all components contribute to and function in 
the system Theoretically, a component which had no utility in the 
system would be dropped Part of the problem with other com- 
ponents m the system may emanate from their being less visible in 
the scheme of things Teacher components may further contribute 
to this problem by their refusal to recognize other components or 
their indolence in acknowledging the contributions other compo- 
nents make toward improving teaching and learning 

An inclusive list of special service personnel would be difficult to 
describe because the resources among public school systems vary 
These components would usually include guidance workers, coun- 
sellors, health personnel, curriculum consultants, department heads 
or academic area consultants, special subject teachers, custodians, 
and persons, such as a school social worker, who might work be- 
tween the system and the larger community The titles assigned in 
the above enumeration are of little consequence, they really refer 
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tendered by these persons — a greater credibility than what the 
teacher might be expected to elicit. 

Yet another short-term component might be the consultant who 
comes into the system from some distance away. Possibly a team- 
teaching leader from another school system is invited to visit the 
system to discuss and demonstrate different approaches to planning 
and techniques of instruction. Theoretically, where teachers visit 
another system to see demonstrated techniques used in instruction, 
the demonstration becomes a peripheral component for the home 
system. The visiting teachers take in certain of what they see 
demonstrated and judge the relative merits of the techniques and 
materials in terms of what they are doing in their own classrooms. 
The relative influence on this “external” component is seen in the 
extent to which it breeds modification or adoption in the home 
system. 

Increasingly, school systems are employing one other component 
who might be described under the heading of special service per- 
sonnel. The research worker in the system is a nearly pure example 
of the service person. He is responsive to the needs of all of the 
components in the system and the system as a whole. His task is 
one of designing how needed data might be assembled, coordinating 
its collection, and providing for the dissemination of findings so 
that the outcomes will be understandable to other components in 
the system. 

No system will function long at any level of efficiency unless a 
continual assessment is made of the utility of components. Tasks 
and roles of components may require modification; whole com- 
ponents may become dysfunctional for the system ; and components 
may need to be added to the system. Components support the 
system, collectively, to the extent that they recognize the several 
contributions that each component can make to the efficient opera- 
tion of the system and to improvement in the operation of each 
component in the system. As one or several components fail to 
recognize any other component in the system, the system and the 
nonrecognizing components fail to some extent in performing their 
appointed tasks. 


Teacher-Student and Teacher-Community Relationships 

It should be stated again that the system of public schools and 
all its components exist for the purpose of the education of youth. 
The teacher, then, is a service component of the system, and the 
student is the primary’ recipient component of the services rendered 
by the system. Although relationships might be fostered which 
tend to respond to the desires of many different components, in- 
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and of what will be taught at succeeding higher levels within 
system Special service components in curriculum assure that mere 
is the opportunity for sequential concept development within a 
discipline and also that activities might be arranged to support 
teaching m other disciplines Curriculum workers frequently hnu 
that they must engage m research activities to generate required 
data 

Department heads, grade chairmen, and their ilk are olten per- 
ceived as being administrative components in the system , however, 
they serve special service functions as they arrange that teachers 
are exposed to new materials and as they assist m the development 
of teaching methodology and the utilization of content material 
Special subject or special class teachers sponsor student activities 
which the regular teacher component might be ill-prepared to 
teach Too, these teachers are often assigned to work with unique 
groups of students, thus lessening the range of types of students 
with which the regular teacher must work in the classroom In a 
sense, the special teacher broadens the student experience in a 
manner not possible if reliance were placed entirely upon the 
regular teachers on the staff 

Custodial personnel m the system also serve as special compo- 
nents in that they facilitate the arrangement of the physical 
environment so that optimal learning and teaching might take 
place The general appearance of the physical environment of the 
school may very much affect student perception of the school per se 
Social work personnel, although m the employ of the system, 
conduct their activities both within and without the system In 
conjunction with the school system guidance services and other 
community agencies, social workers generate and piepare case 
materials and counsel many people in the hope that the best dis- 
position of student problems may be found The social worker is a 
clear example of system component who works, in the context of a 
larger system, with the components of several subsystems and by 
so doing improves the likelihood that the teacher will enjoy a 
greater success with more students in his classroom 

Members of the community may be brought into the system as 
special service components on a short term basis Possibly the 
local historian would be utilized by certain teachers to generate 
interest m local history and the people who had significant roles m 
that history In the primary grades children often make trips to 
agencies of community government, such as fire and police stations 
The lore presented by employees in these agencies is frequently 
more accurate than any teacher might be expected to have Further, 
the student usually assigns a special credibility to information 
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It falls to the teacher, then, at least because he has an age 
seniority and because he is charged with overseeing student be- 
havioral change, to attempt the explication of his motives and 
those of the system. This explication necessarily should be directed 
toward assuring that the student will be able, with his experiential 
background, to understand what is being communicated. The 
teacher, in inquiring of student expectations, ought to be keenly 
aware of the possible referents used by the students. Neither the 
teacher nor the student may always agree with the referents being 
used in each case; however, to ignore differences in referents 
predicts that relationships will be generated which neither the 
students nor the teacher understands. 

Where no direct attempts are made to establish relationships 
between teachers and students, the relationships which evolve will 
obtain as a consequence of “testing” by both components. The 
teacher will discover how far he can go in a variety of directions 
with students through initiating activities which cause students to 
respond to his direction until they become frustrated or react in 
some manner which the teacher finds not to be desirable. The con- 
verse is also true. Students will test teachers by initiating be- 
havior which tends to describe the latitude the students will be 
given in behaving as they choose in particular activities. Not to 
attempt directly to establish expectancies on which teacher-student 
relationships might be built would appear to be no better than 
hoping that transfer of training will occur rather than teaching 
specifically for it. 

Teacher-Community 

The relationship of the teacher with the community is, in many 
respects, not unlike the teacher-student relationship. A significant 
difference might be that community members represent age peers 
of the teacher, and there is somehow the notion among the people 
of the community that they have hired the teacher to teach within 
the public school system. He is often seen as an extension of the 
school into the community. The community may expect him to 
reflect, both personally and professionally, what it believes the 
school ought to be like. Teachers sometimes have the suspicion that 
the Bill of Rights was written for everyone else — not for teachers. 

In the relationship between the community and teachers in the 
public schools there are what might be called blind aspirations on 
the part of both parties. The community members might be ex- 
pected to hope that these teachers to whom their children are daily 
entrusted will support the community ethic in the classroom. The 
teacher might be equally hopeful that community members would 
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eluding teachers, the primary relationships ought to be directed 
toward facilitating desired behavioral change in students. 

The relationships between the teacher and students are the 
product of their experiential backgrounds. The teacher has the re- 
membrance of what he thought school and teachers were like 
when he was a student; he knows what schools, teachers, and 
students are said to be like from his exposures in professional 
training courses; and he also has concern with what the system 
expects him to do in the classroom in the way of maintaining an 
appropriate order or decorum. 

The student brings to the teacher-student relationship what is 
probably a different set of experiences. They are at least different 
in the sense that they have accrued over a lesser period of time 
and are seen through the eyes of a younger person. The student 
reacts to the image his parents have of the school and teachers. He 
also brings to this relationship certain notions which have been 
bred in his peer group. The relationship between the teacher and 
the student is surely colored by the success and failure which the 
student has had in school-related activities to date. 

Teacher-Student 

On the surface, the dialogue between the teacher and his students 
may evidence a clear communication of ideas. However, because of 
the possible differences in experiential background, the communica- 
tion between the teacher and students (or for that matter, between 
the teacher and the community) may badly miss its intended mark. 
What is being communicated may be hopelessly misperceived by 
each party to the dialogue. Figure 9-2 demonstrates how this 
dialogue may confound communication. 


■ Student Referent » 

■ Teacher Referent ■ 

Apparent Open 


Source of 
Communication 


Dialogue 


5 , 

Students 


legend S s ore parties to a dialogue or discussion. Refer 
enn ore the contexts out of which each S is speallng To 
Z**? ,h 5 Referents ore dissimilar or not under 

by all 5 s the intended communication may be diminished 


Figure 9 2. A source of misperception 


in dialogue. 
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As the system, and particularly its administrative components, 
becomes more sensitive to the professional strengths and weak- 
nesses of teachers in the system, then it becomes possible to engage 
in selective recruitment for needed personnel, to mount in-service 
programs for specific purposes, and to redeploy personnel in the 
system so as to gain a more efficient use of their services. 

What is the responsibility of the teacher to assist the system and 
its other human components to know him better? — How do the 
personal expectations of the teacher impinge upon his professional 
role ? — Are there things which ought not to be reasonably expected 
of teachers?. — Who shall decide the expectations? 

2. What are some of the problems surrounding the community 
perception of the teacher? Not only does the teacher see himself 
differently from time to time but others may perceive him in ways 
which he has never considered. The collective perception which the 
community has for the teacher is important to the school system 
and individual teachers. Where the community views the teacher 
as a person who is prudently engaging in a desirable venture, the 
system will often enjoy strong community support. When the 
teacher is perceived as engaging in behavior which is divergent 
from the desires of the community, pressure for change or non- 
support may be invoked by the community. 

The community sees teachers collectively through the system, as 
individuals outside of school hours, and as the teacher of particular 
children when students talk of their daily experiences. For the 
community to "know” the teachers requires that both the system 
and individual teachers choose to make teachers more visible. 
What should the community know about the teachers in the school 
system? — How should this be communicated to the community? — 
What role should the school system play in supporting this venture? 
— Are there matters pertaining to teachers which are not the 
proper concern of the community? — In what ways might teachers 
assist the system in understanding and knowing them better? 

3. Hoiv can the teacher "become” if he is to be more than a posi- 
tion-holder in the system ? When a new component is added to a 
system there are a number of adjustments which have to be made. 
The other components must learn how to work with the new com- 
ponent. The system may have to make some adjustments to better 
use the new component. And, the new component also has some 
professional responsibilities. The teacher brings his training and 
other prior experiences to the system. 

Although the system might be expected to assist him. it is his 
task to "become." It is he who must decide whether the efTort is to 
be made to improve himself in those ways which will make his 
sen-ices in the system more valuable. Tile teacher component has 
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support him in endeavors with their children which take exception 
to some of the local beliefs and aspirations 

Neither the teacher nor the community is necessarily wrong-— 
each has a vested interest Fortunately, that vestment of interest 
for both the professional teacher and the thoughtful community is 
m the best education for youth in the system Figure 9-2 again 
applies If an understood relationship is to exist between teachers 
and the community, there must be a mutual Tespect for the different 
referents from which each speaks 

A further facet of the relationship between the teacher and the 
community is the fact that members of the community have m 
common an earlier exposure to the public school system Nearly all 
of them have known it as students What is sometimes forgotten, 
even by teachers, is that it is not the same system they knew as 
students Forgetting that the system has been displaced in time 
often leads to a condition where community members feel justified 
in being judgmental — often m areas where even professional judg- 
ment is difficult 

Again, the teacher and the system are challenged with the task 
of making clear to the community the referents from which the 
system and its teacher components operate In developing a useful 
dialogue between the school system and the community it is not 
enough for teachers or the system to profess that they have only 
the “best” motives The system has the responsibility to arrange 
activities so that the community can gain a reasonable understand- 
ing of i ohy what is being done is good Relationships based in the 
main upon testimonials tend to lose their persuasion as the school- 
community attempts to use these relationships as a foundation for 
th< mutual support of education 


Problems and Issues 

1 What ought to be expected of teachers 7 Clearly, the teacher is 
a crucial component m the public school systems The system must 
therefore set some rather specific expectations for his performance 
as a professional component There is only a limited knowledge of 
teacher characteristics, also, little is known of the nature of his 
impact upon the system As with any system comprised of human 
components, the public school system must acknowledge the diverse 
nature of its teachers But, to capitalize upon this component, the 
system must also attempt to understand the characteristics of its 
particular teachers It must be asked whether the teachers are 
shaping the school system or the system the teachers Where each 
is shaping the other to some degree, are the goals of education the 
principal motives for the behavior of both groups? 



chapter 10 

□ The Student 


Characteristics of Students Entering the System 

Characteristics, it has been said, depend greatly upon perception. 
Because students have been described as components in the system 
of public schools, the impression may be given that students are 
being perceived as less than human. Nothing could be less true. The 
fact that students are one among the several human components in 
the system gives rise to a concern for both the unique and the 
common characteristics which they portray for those who would 
view the system. 

Common and Unique Characteristics 

Students have in common the fact that most of them represent a 
captive audience in the system. The law requires that they be in 
attendance within an educational system. All other human com- 
ponents in the system remain as systemic components at their own 
volition. The idea of this legal captivity of the student becomes 
more understandable when it is considered that all components in 
the system of public schools — for that matter, the system itself — 
purportedly exist to serve society through providing educational 
opportunity for its youth. 

Students are unique as human components in the system in that 
they represent a strikingly different age group from other human 
components. Although they enter and leave the system each year 
(as do teachers for that matter) their tenure within the system is 
that time of life when they are preinitintes for adult society — 
that time when there is often a rebellion toward the adult group 
and its ethic and at the same time a seeking of acceptance from the 
adult group of behaviors directed toward supporting youth peer 
groups. 

Role conflicts for students difTer more in degree thnn they do in 
kind when compared with those faced by other human components 

tci 
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the capacity to appreciate himself — to increase the extent to which 
he is an asset to the system 

What are some of the things which a teacher might do to im- 
prove himself and his potential for professional service in the 
system 9 — Are there specific ways m which the system might help 
the teacher “become” 9 — How might teachers assess whether they 
are becoming more valuable to the system 9 
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The student perception of how teachers and administrators per- 
ceive him is probably most evident for him in their behavior as 
they interact with students within the system. The student must 
usually rely heavily upon present behavior of components with 
whom he interacts. Often the teachers and administrators rely 
too heavily upon what they have been told are the characteristics of 
students, or they may even narrow their preconceptions of students 
in terms of stereotypes which have evolved through years of 
experience with young people. 

The dangers here should be quite clear. When characteristics of 
students are evolved from different reference bases, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to understand them in such a manner that 
interaction among human components in the system might be 
enhanced in accord with systemic goals. When matters of knowl- 
edge and its acquisition are intertwined with matters of values and 
attitude development, this mixing of dissimilar elements may im- 
pede the clear understanding of either. 

Possibly the desirable approach for both teachers and students 
in seeking to better understand the behavior of one another would 
be for each to attempt to be as authentic as possible in his own 
behavior. This condition within the system would seem to depend 
upon a good deal of mutual trust; it would suggest that where 
human components “sense” they are not being understood in their 
behavior, they feel not only free to but feel obligated to verbalize 
as best they can the motives for their behavior. 

Because humans seem to be endowed with certain frailties, the 
climate of authenticity within the system would need to assure that 
there are adequate protections for the humans involved. It is con- 
ceded that this climate is not life-like in the sense that there would 
be a concerted effort to reduce ego threat and any other impediment 
to the accomplishment of systemic goals. If it is accepted that the 
student and all other human components in the system also live in 
the world outside the school system, and that role expectations will 
vary for each of them within and without the system, then might 
it not be reasonable to move toward a climate within the system of 
public schools which would increase the probability that the goals 
of the system might be realized ? 


Problems of Observing the Student 
Within the System 

Because the student is both the “input” and the “output” of the 
system, techniques must be devised which will assure the most criti- 
cal observations of student behavior. The goals of the system of 
public schools presume that the system should somehow operate to 
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in the system One means of viewing this might be to consider the 
school system as an intervening condition Teachers and adminis- 
trators are employed components in the system but they also have 
out-of-system lives conditioned by their domestic hopes and aspira- 
tions Students, too, have out-of-system lives and are conditioned 
by pressures and aspirations that may be seen by them to be grossly 
unrelated to their existence within the school system 


Purpose 

Although the very existence of the system of public schools is 
rational only to the extent that it succeeds in modifying student 
behavior in desired ways, the student becomes a conscious par- 
ticipant in the process of changing his behavior only to the extent 
that he accepts the possibility that the school system can and should 
accomplish this task In the absence of the student’s understanding 
of why society has established this system and placed him within 
it, he becomes little more than one who “passes through” the 
system — giving little to it and certainly limiting what he is able 
to get from it 

One test of student characteristics might be to inquire whether 
students see the system of public schools as a “controlling” or 
“liberating” force It might be suggested that students will evi- 
dence a heightened rebelliousness in rather direct ratio to the press 
of the system to sponsor a controlling environment Conversely, 
the efforts of the system to expand the student’s range of choices 
in terms of using knowledge and values might well foster his 
desire to increase his participation as an active supporter of sys- 
temic goals — goals which very much involve him 

The operation of the system has efficacy to the extent that it 
recognizes both the common and unique characteristics of student 
components Obviously, these characteristics will vary from system 
to system and within any given system over a period of time Since 
these characteristics are based upon the perceiver or perceivers, an 
important consideration for the system will be not only the fre- 
quency of assessing student characteristics but also the spread of 
differences m perception at any given time when the observations 
of several viewers are taken into consideration 

Perceptions 

Concern in recent years with specific groups of students and ex- 
students (dropouts for example) has led to investigations which 
point toward learning more about how the student perceives him- 
self Pioneer studies in this area suggest that the student’s view of 
himself may be quite different from that held by other human 
components in the system and persons from without 
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matizing comments as, “John is not a good student — he’s just like 
his brothers and sisters/’ are not only relatively useless entries in 
the records but may place the recorder or observing teacher m legal 
jeopardy 

Little of the record kept on a student is what might be called 
pmdeged information — that which need not be shared, even by 
court order More importantly, it would appear that there is a 
trend toward making the school record of the student av ailable to 
parents and guardians upon their request, wnth only the stipulation 
that the record be interpreted for the parent by a competent person 
in the employ of the school sy stem There is no assurance that the 
parent will understand the record For that matter, there is no 
assurance that other teachers or administrators in the sy stem will 
understand the record of student observations 

What has been the upshot of this 7 Those overly concerned with 
libel and slander have suggested that fewer records be kept and 
that less be said Where the latter occurs there may be a prosti- 
tuting of the assessment media used to determine whether the goals 
of the system are being met In a sense it is being suggested that 
we record fewer observations of student behavioral change, thus 
limiting necessary sy stemic feedback mechanisms but assuring that 
we w ill be less vulnerable to attack from w ithout This is a posture 
of flight from professional responsibility 

Reviews of student records and methods employed in observing 
student behavior have led professional personnel m school systems 
to consider some of the moral legal contradictions which they might 
face in their professional relationships with student components 
in the system Consider the case of a school psychologist working 
with a student where the psvchologist judges that his relationship 
and the progress made w ith the student are such that there w ould 
be an appreciable risk if the relationship w ere to be terminated at 
that point The parents of the student notify the school that thev 
want an immediate termination of the relationship between the 
psychologist and their child The psvchologist is notified that he is 
to terminate immediately his relationship with the student Legalh , 
parents can invoke such a right However, conditions might be such 
that the school could exclude the student, thus making it incumbent 
that the parents place the child in another school or face action m the 
courts The question being posed directs attention to the fact that 
there is no assurance that the parents will arrange for continuing 
psy chological services for their child and in the opinion of the 
school psychologist this is necessarv The school psvchologist is 
insubordinate if he refuses to terminate his relationship with the 
student He violates his professional responsibility if he does 
terminate the relationship with no assurance that continued pro- 
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alter what would otherwise be only the natural development or 
evolvement o£ the student Although there may be differences in 
the direction of behavioral change sought among different school 
systems, the only real assessment the school can make of movement 
toward goal accomplishment is through observation of behavioral 
change It might be suggested that behavioral change in a desired 
direction is seen by the school as hopefully predictive of further 
change in that direction through the life of the student after he 
leaves the school system 


Observing 

Deportment of the student m the classroom, how he complies 
with the constraints set by the system, and paper and pencil 
evaluations of his achievement hardly exhaust the range of be- 
havior available for observation Nor need the teacher necessarily 
be limited to his personal observations of students in assessing 
behavioral change It is difficult to know whether tradition or seek- 
ing easy avenues of assessment has led to the sterility of much 
recorded observation of student behavior This sterility may be the 
result of preconceived notions held by teachers about students 
Preconceived notions are dangerous only to the extent that they 
limit the use of the abilities to observe and profit from the observa- 
tional experiences In fact, training all human components in the 
system to engage in critical observation may require that they be 
exposed to some preconceived notions — at least those which in- 
volve our present understanding of how one might best be an 
observer 

Since human components within the system are constantly inter- 
acting, observations are made within the framework of participant 
observation — the observer, because be is an interacter, cannot re- 
move himself and his influence from that which is being observed 
Although this condition of the systemic environment may lessen 
the scientific accuracy of m-system observation, it is a necessary 
condition to such observation 

Recording 

A further problem of student observation revolves around the 
type of record kept of observations made Where the observer is 
the only person who will use the record, the major problem is 
probably only one of objectivity Where, on the other hand, record 
of the observation will be used by several people, the record should 
be such that a minimum of interpretation is necessary To the 
extent that the record contains subjective, evaluative judgments, 
the values held by the recorder or original observer must be 
known before the record can be useful to other readers Such stig- 
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intuiting what the students want or the systems where there exist 
a certain a priori student acceptance of the value of education 
per se and a trust that the system has only the highest motives in 
influencing students. 

There is no contention here that students will necessarily know 
what is best for them — for that matter, the wise educator might 
question whether anyone has the vision to know what is "best.” 
What is being contended is that the student recipient of systemic 
influence will be more responsive when he senses that there is some 
relationship between that influence and what he wants or what 
he is willing to accept as potentially good for him. 

There is a great deal built into the given — that which is manda- 
tory for the systemic environment in which the student exists. 
The length of the school year, the day, often the class period or the 
number of them; the particular teachers who will work with the 
student that year; the attendance unit to which the student is 
assigned; and sundry other factors are somewhat mechanically 
fixed if not set by law. However, even within these factors and 
certainly beyond them there is an immense flexibility available to 
the system. If this flexibility is to be used to improve the probability 
of desired behavioral change in students, then the system must 
set into operation monitoring subsystems which will predict how 
the available flexibility ought to be used. 

One form of such a monitoring subsystem might include a con- 
tinuing appraisal of how other systems have adapted their pro- 
grams to better work toward goal accomplishment. Another might 
be arranging for information appearing in the literature to be 
directed to professional educators and regularly communicated 
within the system. These monitoring subsystems support the im- 
pact of the system upon the student in at least two ways. They tend 
to generate a better understanding of knowledge and value systems 
which should lead to the student seeing the systemic program as a 
thoughtfully organized venture rather than as some ad hoc abuse 
of his time. They should also permit a somewhat better reading 
of student motives and interests which might have applicability 
within their particular system. 

Another format in which the system has impact upon the stu- 
dent is one where there is an extension of the notion that the stu- 
dent is but the recipient of information dispensed — often a system 
where values are taught by moral testimonial. The extended system 
envisions the student component as a true interacter. In such a 
system reliance is not placed fully upon subsystems which monitor 
student behavior, such as teacher observation; rather the student 
is an active participant in the day-to-day operation and ovolvement 
of the system. The student gives to the system as well as receives 
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fessional services will be provided What should the school psy- 
chologist do 7 Of no less importance, what should the system have 
done m preparation for such an eventuality 7 
Observation of student behavioral change must be related to the 
goals of the system When the direction of desired student be- 
havioral change is identified there can be established feedback 
mechanisms which are most appropriate to identify and delineate 
student behavior It then must be decided what controls are nec- 
essary to make the information gained through feedback or obser- 
\ation most usable so that the system might institute needed 
adjustments 


Impact of the System upon the Student 

Sensitive observation of student behavior permits the system to 
determine the degree to which it is moving toward goal accomplish- 
ment, but the system must also have the capacity to adjust or 
modify its environment in directions suggested by student observa 
tion and other influences from both within and without the system 
Lacking this capacity for flexibility, the system of public schools 
provides only a relatively static environment through which the 
student merely “passes ” 

Sources of Influence 

The influences on the system — which m turn become influences on 
student components — obtain from a conglomeration of sources 
Their conglomerate nature is based upon the sources not being 
always discrete Often the people who serve as influencing agents 
belong to several groups and each group represents a somewhat 
different vested interest At any given time the public school sys- 
tem exists in a state of balance among the many potential influences 
directed toward it Pressures from without the system might in- 
clude current international concerns and range to some specific 
desire in the local school-community From within the system, 
professional employees may’ be urging the system to respond to 
particular recommendations regarding curricular content or teacher- 
student ratio Also from within the system there are the pres- 
sures exerted by student components to shape how the sy stem will 
describe its relationship with students The latter pressure may 
be subtle, difficult to observe — and it may well not be a fully 
developed point of view But, it seems only reasonable to assume 
that the system which is not responsive to student desires can hope 
for only a marginal impact upon its students The possible ex- 
ceptions might be systems in which professional personnel planning 
the program for students have had unusually good fortune m 
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Presuming a certain amount of goodness in systemic motives, there 
are still dangers. Students may be seen by the system in what might 
be described as a gross view — the stereotypic student. This view 
denies, of course, all that is known or suggested about individual 
differences. Yet students are quick to sense the teacher, the admin- 
istrator, even the school system by whom they are seen collectively 
rather than as individuals with diverse goals and abilities. 

There is an equal danger that the students group will be described 
overtly in terms of specific students who represent extremes in 
the continuum of characteristics for the student body. The student 
who scores an 800 on the CEEB is remembered and frequently 
referred to when statements are made about the student group. 
So is the student remembered who was a perennial burr in the side 
of the attendance officer and has since found his way into a penal 
institution. Both the exceptionally bright and the exceptionally 
dull are remembered and referred to. But what of all the rest? 
Specifically, what of all the individual students — components 
within the system — who have not distinguished themselves by their 
behavior either nobly or ignobly? 

Each school system has a number of receptors through which 
it is possible for students to distinguish themselves — in a sense, to 
have impact upon the system. However, too often these receptors 
have evolved as a result of either what the system wants “out of” 
its student components or they are the result of constraints placed 
upon student behavior, in which case they evoke punitive results 
when used by students. Simply put, the systemic receptors are 
not always arranged to sense or monitor what students individually 
and collectively might wish to convey to the system. 

Because in the main the machinery of most school systems would 
seem to be of adult manufacture, it is not unusual to anticipate that 
systemic receptors — specific means through which students might 
gain identity in the system — are geared to sorting out student 
behavior which is favorable or unfavorable according to the values 
of adult components who manage the system. 

Systems which lack broad and sensitive receptor structures 
place their student components in the position of choosing among 
three courses of action as they seek to exert influence or have 
impact. Students can use the existing receptors; they can seek to 
induce the development of new receptors that might be more com- 
patible with their desires to influence the system; or, students 
might choose to become “other-directed” and, hence, exert their 
influence — including that influence which might most productively 
have impact within the system — through other systems than the 
school or in the larger social environment. When student influence 
is exerted outside of the school system, the school may become 
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from it Where the student is seen as more than a recipient, the 
system has made a commitment that includes the risk that stu- 
dents will sometimes make choices with which there may be dis- 
agreement among other human components m the system or even 
in the school-community 

Accepting that risk allows the system to invest a certain laitn 
in its student components Students m such a system may become 
more responsible for the operation of the system and also for their 
own behavior, because they have a personal investment in de- 
cisions which will predict how the system is able to support activi- 
ties directed toward serving their needs and those of society 

Essentially the difference being discussed is one between a sys- 
tem founded upon the premise of imposition in dealing with student 
components as opposed to a system which is aware of many avail- 
able resources, including its students, upon which it might draw 
m its efforts to promote desired behavioral change m students It 
is suggested that the student will be more receptive to the latter 
type of system 

Since no human component m the system is closer to the student 
than the teacher — at least no closer in terms of contact hours — the 
impact of the system upon the student is probably interpreted by 
him largely as he sees the teacher Where intrasystem communica- 
tions are weak the student may get the notion that the system is, 
in the main, comprised of a group of teachers with little in the 
i\ay of common goals to commend them Granting that there will 
be perceptible differences among teachers, there ought also to be 
some perceptible common strands which represent systemic direc- 
tion 

It is possible that the system might at the administrative level 
ha\e come to some considerable agreement on goals and yet failed 
to communicate this agreement among other components, especially 
teachers, who are working most closely with students From with- 
out, such a sj stem might be seen as one having a well-articulated 
goal structure From within, the system goals may be seen as 
chaotic ha\ing in common only those characteristics which have 
obtained as a result of chance 


Impact of the Student upon the Sjstem 

arC to * 1Iue an impact °n the system it is essential 
that there be recognition that students are components within the 
s> stem The foregoing statement ma> appear self-evident until one 
considers that school sj stems exist which seem to be designed to 
facilitate most the career h\es of teachers, administrators, and so 
forth, to the end that concern with students gets lost m the shuffle 
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able students are required to undertake the study of material which 
they cannot understand, the systems may be engaged in sponsoring 
behavior which they do not want to evoke — behavior which is, how- 
ever, not at all unusual for the student under the circumstances. 

The problem for the system is one of attempting to isolate the 
kinds of activities in which discrete behavioral changes in students 
might reasonably be expected to occur. If the desired behavioral 
changes do occur, the system is moving toward the accomplishment 
of its goals. Whether the system was instrumental in the behavioral 
change becomes not only moot but also a concern of lesser con- 
sequence. 

The school must also be concerned with relationships between 
activities both in and out of the system and with relationships 
between different behavioral changes. Although this is probably a 
highly individual thing, there are orders or hierarchies of change 
which might be anticipated. Specifically, attitudinal changes in 
students may be more difficult to effect. Yet, when these changes 
take place their impact may be evident over a considerable range 
of student activity. Whether it is a matter of social relationships or 
scholastic achievement on a standardized test, students will, at a 
given time, stand at varying points of development. Their rate of 
behavioral change, be it attitudinal or performance on a test, will 
also vary — both for the individual student and among students. 
The capacity for behavioral change in the student may become 
greater, with no overt sign that change is taking place (the student 
may appear to be on a plateau). Evidence of behavioral change 
may be given by the student outside the school system — possibly in 
the home or with his peers rather than in the classroom. 

Students may engage in exploratory behavior, especially when 
it is not clear what kind of behavior is wanted as a result of school- 
sponsored activities under the supervision of teachers. Possibly 
the student will come up with alternate forms of behavior more 
appropriate for him than those behaviors expected by the system. 

The criteria for behavioral change must, then, be specific enough 
that the system can identify activities which might be expected to 
foster change in the desired direction, yet they must be broad 
enough to allow for individual differences in interpretation and 
application. Although the system may believe it "knows” certain 
behavioral prerequisites for persistence and success in life, it must 
acknowledge that individual students will always be capable of 
proving the presumptiveness of the system wrong. 

Statements of criteria for behavioral change might include dis- 
crete expectancies which the system imposes upon students, such 
as the requirement that students evidence by some means a certain 
facility in a subject before they will be permitted to undertake the 
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dysfunctional as a medium through which students direct their 
effort toward being better understood 
The impact of the student upon the system may, then, be reiareu 
to student self-perception of his value as a component m the 
system The transmission of the notion that the student is a valu- 
able component in the system is probably most directly handled 
by the teacher The teacher who exudes an openness toward stu- 
dents is, in fact, creating the possibility that more and better 
communication might take place between the student and other 
systemic components Often the teacher must start at a most rudi- 
mentary level m establishing the importance of the student m the 
system It may be necessary to persuade the student that it is pos- 
sible for him to learn to participate usefully in the system It may 
also be necessary to convince the student that his active involve- 
ment in systemic activities will improve the possibility of his suc- 
cess in the system and throughout the rest of his life 

The kinds of influences which the students might exert upon the 
system may not appear to adult systems components to be espe- 
cially related to the goals of the system Student influences may 
seem to be adolescent, tangential, even annoying Conversely, stu- 
dents often see adult component influences as so much hokum If 
student impact upon the system is to be fostered, then the initial 
influences tendered by students must at least be accepted as authen- 
tic — representing first attempts to communicate with and partici- 
pate in the school system 


Criteria for Determining Behavioral Change 

During the time that the student is a component within the 
sj. stem he will evidence some decided behavioral changes Some of 
these changes he would probably have shown whether or not he 
had been m the system of public schools Some behavioral changes 
ma> \ery well have been influenced by the student’s having been 
in the school sjstem Yet other of these behavioral changes may 
be principally the result of his having been involved with the 
schools The problem arises when we attempt to differentiate among 
the causal agents School systems and their human components 
would seem to be ego-beanng structures in that there is often credit 
taken or ascribed to the sjstem for “good” outcomes or behavioral 
change m students Equally, it is not unusual to hear that deviant 
behavior of students is the fault of parentage, environment, or 
some cause unrelated to the school 
Unfortunatclj , the public school system has not jet reached that 
level of virtue where all undesired student behavioral change can 
be legitim itelj ascribed to external sources In sj steins where less 
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in other behavioral areas which might bear a larger portent for 
his success in life. 

Behavioral Change and Learning 

Behavior and learning are taking place all the time. Some con- 
tend that it is not possible for there to be behavior without learning. 
The system of public schools has something of an advantage in 
that the primary behavior it seeks or sponsors for student com- 
ponents is learning. Since an enumeration of what might be learned 
would be endless, the task of the school in society is one of making 
more efficient certain learnings — especially those deemed useful to 
society. Figure 10-1 present a conceptualization of the student’s 
role in the school system. 

The most casual inquiry will show that students in the school 
system demonstrate an awareness of only an extremely small 
segment of what is currently known. It falls, then, to the school 
system not only to select and employ the most efficient methodologies 
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Figure 10-1. Conceptualization of the role of student* In a public school ryutem. 
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next higher level of study m that subject These levels of expecta- 
tion are not difficult to assign as long as the system recognizes 
that any point of cut-off set is but an arbitrary point, determined 
by best judgment but still subjective The danger lies with coming 
to rely too heavily upon such subjective limits and assessing stu- 
dent behavioral change more in terms of the limit set rather than 
in terms of individual student accomplishment m the direction of 
the desired behavioral change 

The teacher and the administrator m the school system must be 
constantly aware of the changing capacity of individual students 
for desired behavioral change if their assessments of students is to 
have any base in rationality The foregoing presumes that the 
system, especially through the teacher, must make diligent and 
continuous efforts to keep currently informed about student capac- 
ity for change — or, probable student growth toward goal accom- 
plishment for the system 


Attitudmal change in student behavior is more difficult to moni- 
tor There is the immediate risk of ascribing motives for behavior 
The student who seems to show a “good attitude” may be displaying 
only what he has judged the teacher wants to see, he may have 
learned how to adapt to systemic expectations The teacher may 
delude himself into describing the behavior of a student he likes 
as good behavior ” Hence, also arises the problem of “halo grad- 
ing of students Teachers often fall prey to challenging the stu- 
dent to describe why he is behaving in a particular manner and 
then evaluating the behavior in terms of the logic of the motives 
cited by the student This approach not only leaves little room for 
emotive behavior but it also casts the student in a setting ,n which 
the teacher 06 * 3 6 defense one which will be understandable to 
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toward ,t "t „ behavl , oral chan S e wdnch are oriented more 
luhounh the n da , and . leSS t0Ward Systemic maintenance 

in as,essmVstude n rL S u have broad cnterla to be used 

the tocher in tli j behavloraI change, it generally remains for 
vations which w!u c a3aroom actually make the principal obser- 
nft r s of htw L . nt assessment He "'ll! have h,s own 

i t dS“ h< mter,a Sh0U,d be interpreted, and 
Smcc m most crdma he bis own 

mentof.tudSS~^“S^= 
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are being met In the individual classroom the teacher must be 
attentive to whether his observations of student behavior ade- 
quately identify the student’s changing capacity as a learner As 
teacher observation becomes more global m form, it becomes in- 
creasingly necessary to infer changes which may have taken place 
in the learner Probably a wiser approach would be one of devising 
first the most sensitive and critical observations so that later infer- 
ences and global judgments might be more accurate 
Again, critical observations can be arranged for determining the 
extent to which the student component evidences a capacity to 
manipulate particular concepts It can be determined, for instance, 
whether the student is able to select an appropriate mode of 
attack for a specific problem, whether he is able to select the most 
efficient mode among several appropriate modes, and whether he 
is able to resolve the problem through using the mode of attack 
selected What becomes difficult to monitor is the development of 
value constructs which predict, in part, whj individual students 
choose to attack or ignore particular problems An important 
learning outcome from the standpoint of the school s> stem might be 
that the student makes wise decisions m terms of which problems 
he chooses to attempt to resolve The student’s knowledge or capac- 
ity for problem resolution is of little consequence if he chooses not 
to consider the problem 
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in teaching but also to select with great care what is to be taught 
from the larger fund of knowledge Systemic choices m the area 
of finite knowledge may really be of lesser importance, since it can 
be predicted that much of what is current knowledge today will be 
repudiated or at best modified with conditioning statements 

The essence of learning as interpreted through behavioral change 
may lie with the facility the student develops in generating new 
knowledge or in describing differently that which he already knows 
Facility in these two skills will be essential if the student is to be 
capable of problem solving 

What problems the student will face in school and later in life 


can only be guessed at, but these guesses have to be made or else 
the school system may be preparing the young to live with only the 
problems faced by their forebears This suggests that concern 
with attitude development may be more important than funding 
the student with knowledge The student’s willingness or sense or 
urgency to face problems, make choices, and behave m accord with 
those choices may key the success of the school system in its efforts 
to induce desired behavioral change in students The system has 
given the teacher the management of the learning setting It is he 
who makes the decision as to whether the teaching-learning en- 
vironment will be knowledge or attitude-centered or what ratio of 
the two will exist in the classroom 

Knowledge dissemination by the teacher — even knowledge 
acquisition by the student — may well occur at an astoundmgly 
arge ra e yet there may be no discernible behavioral change in 
t U + , en ® ® condition has to exist where it becomes important 

tw U 6nt ** be act or beb ave m some productive manner so 
be evidence ^ least of his potential for behavioral 
stnrW UP ° n T hEt haS taken place ln the classroom If the 
t*iueht\lw \ 8en i e tbe need for thls action, h e must intuit or be 
relcUnr h f ha should be motivated Where the student sees no 

cvnecteil m l" what 15 belnE tau e ht . he can hardly be 

„,r t C 11 behav, or providing feedback for the teacher— 

f„ me th , , , WhlCh ,.f ayS the .mportance of this 

to know about tb ^ 1 " ould do ’ are there not other things I need 
undertaken an \n\n\ ° F ° tber indication that the student has 
nm lcarninpcnuronment" 1 ' Ch ° Sen *° Part ~ “ «ie teach ' 

toIoXcUeam,n rBen t CJ f° r th ° SCh °°' System through the teacher 
h“ck on thi n^;"VH, , “ 80 that there be behav.oral feed- 
upon the notion that tb Carncr the student component — is based 
lnhcs'tcmmtobo .I"? mUSt bC ° vert or observable behavior 
s> stem is to be able to assess whether its program objectives 
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the opportunity to engage in some "risk-taking” in their behavior. 
To the extent that the system is custodial for students, to the extent 
that the system engages principally in dispensing to students, it 
refuses to acknowledge that the student has the capacity to partici- 
pate in the system. Moreover, the system has an opportunity to 
learn from its students as it encourages their active engagement 
in the system. 

How might the system improve itself by observing student be- 
havior? — What might teachers do to improve the climate of the 
system so that students will feel freer to test behavior patterns ? — 
In what ways might students productively participate in the man- 
agement of the system? 

3. How might the different expectations for students be resolved? 
The system must be concerned with resolving conflicting expecta- 
tions for the student. Not only are there his own expectations and 
those of his parents, the community, and his peers, but there are 
also differential expectations among the several professional com- 
ponents of the system. The student frequently discovers that 
“authentic” behavior has little or no consistency if his many mas- 
ters and audiences are to be pleased and to favor him. 

Clearly, the school cannot fully control the expectations held for 
youth. But, the school system and its professional components can 
do much to moderate the differences in perception and expectation. 
The system can at least clarify what it expects of the student. The 
system can assist in assuring that teacher components do not hold 
unreasonable expectations for students. The student can aid himself 
by making known his expectations for himself and for the system. 

What might the system do to draw into the open the several and 
diverse expectations held for students? — What are some expecta- 
tions which might be unreasonable? — Are there expectations for 
the student which might be educationally unsound ? — How can the 
teacher develop a dialogue with students which will enable all to 
better understand expectations? 
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life may wholly lack reasonableness for the student in first grade 
In either event learning activities sponsored by the school system 
may fail to evoke student motivation to participate and learn where 
the rationale for the learning is not understood and accepted by 
the student 

If the principal output of the system is student behavioral change 
then each component in the system must necessarily be concerned 
with assuring that the learning activities sponsored by the system 
bear some relationship to supporting the desired behavioral changes 
which the system attempts to evoke m students 


Problems and Issues 


1 How can goals for the system be translated into behavioral 
terms 7 Goals for the system involve inducing desired behavioral 
change in students The hope is that both the individual and the 
society will benefit But goals are aspirations It is necessary for 
the system to have objectives, operational plans, if goals are to be 
worked toward Attainment of objectives may be measured by 
assessing the incidence of desired behavioral change in student 
components It is not enough that teachers understand what be 
avioral changes are desired Student components must also know 
what these changes are Further, the system increases its effective 
ness ns students are able to differentiate between high-priority 
behavioral change and what may be only suggested for consider 
ation by the student 


The principal interpreter of systemic goals for the student is the 
* 1 ^ “ 1S ® uccess in communication and persuasion may well 
srWvf a ? t0 Which students recognize what their public 
0 WcL CdUC ; 'f ab0Ut How does the school system generate 
Zm ‘“JET f f T l3, - How loss the teacher commumcate 
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5 ‘ mohed the process of ^ttmg goals and 
determine ivhJh 0 By wh at means might the teacher 
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chapter 11 


□ Personnel Processes 


The nature of almost any system comprised primarily of 
human components is such that the decisions made concerning 
those components are among the most crucial to the success of the 
system. Without reasonable harmony among the various human 
elements, the system has little chance to be dynamic in search of 
its goals. Staid, conservative, and noncreative personnel procedures 
are likely to contribute to staid, conservative, and noncreative 
educational systems. Human relations and organizational morale 
are not problems of systems comprised of mechanical devices. But, 
in an American public school system, these factors must be con- 
sidered in planning personnel programs geared to the accomplish- 


ment of systemic goals. 

As with the planning of other components, the agent responsible 
for systems development must consistently assess his personnel 
decisions against the goals being sought. For example, if a super- 
intendent, new to a public school system, were charged with de- 
veloping a “new curriculum,” this charge would undoubtedly affect 
the decisions he would make in the employment of new staff, in the 
deployment of his existing faculty, in professional improvement 
programs developed within his district, and in c man 
content of professional performance appraisal In another district 
where changing population patterns are reflected in a need to 
diminish college preparatory programs and to mcrease vOMtionnl 
education programs, the superintendent would again bo faced wit 
relating those needs to the personnel function of his office. Tran 
lation of educational needs into personnel requirements is the initial 


personnel decision. 
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capacity of the superintendent to select good teachers for a school 
system is directly related to the ratio of well-trained, qualified 
teachers available for the vacancies existing there. The manner in 
which the profession recruits bright young people to enter the 
field determines both the quality and the quantity of the assortment 
from which selection will ultimately be made. Data in Chapter 9 
would indicate that schools will inherit the products of their pro- 
fessional recruitment. 

Replacement problems are similar in mechanical and human 
component systems. In systems composed of mechanical components 
the loss of a crucial component prevents a function from being 
performed. Slow deterioration of the part slows down function 
accomplishment at an almost imperceptible rate. The loss or 
deterioration of a human component in a school system has a 
similar impact upon the power of the system to accomplish its goals. 

The actual steps leading to the selection of one person oyer 
another will vary slightly from one system to another. In high 
quality systems where the assortment from which choices will be 
made is large, various kinds of screening devices will be employed 
in an attempt to secure the most qualified persons. In districts 
where the choices are very limited, the selection processes may be 
quite crude, for the superintendent may accept the necessity o 
hiring any applicant without regard to qualifications. Nevertheless, 
many of the steps leading to selection are common throughout all 
districts. 


Determination of Needs 

In a static system, the determination of professional needs is 
exceedingly simple. When a second grade teacher resigns, retires, 
or goes on leave, a replacement is hired in the form o ano er 
second grade teacher; when an English teacher leaves, ano er 
English teacher is hired ; and so on. In a dynamic sys em w ere 
inputs or goals are changing, the process is not quite as simple, 
for the superintendent must continually be aware of the km“s 
things which must be accomplished and the manner J n ™ “V 
professional staff will make its contribution. Changes in the nature 
Of class organization at either the elementary or ““"daj level 
may require new concepts of staff utilization , t e par , 

of competencies sought would not be apparent rom 
the kinds of competencies being lost. Of .mmed.ate “"cern are 
problems of redeployment, retraining, and the development 

in irmid3r m the superintendent will normally make an nssess^ 

meat of the plans of his existing staff to «turn for the fo,, 0 „mg 
school year. That assessment, when coupled with changes stimu 
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Assessing Personnel Needs 

The major personnel functions, including employment and dis 
missal, have been largely vested with boards of education in the 
various states As a matter of practice, the boards have rather 
consistently charged the superintendent of schools with fulfilling 
personnel responsibilities, although they have retained the power 
to approve or to reject the decisions made m their behalf Only in 
smaller, conservative districts have boards of education continued 
to engage in the practice of hiring teachers without the professional 
recommendation of their chief executive officer Most systems have 
come to realize that the superintendent, as chief executive officer, 
must have some latitude of freedom if he is to discharge his respon- 
sibility for the development of an educational team capable of 
fulfilling the goals of the enterprise He then, is largely responsible 
or developing the processes by which teachers are (1) recruited, 
(2) employed, (3) assigned, (4) utilized, (5) improved, (6) ap- 
praised, and, in some cases, (7) rejected 

In seeking to discharge the personnel function, the superintend- 
ent must continually be concerned with the dynamic characteristics 
nl i S /r, tein He r comes t0 recognize that his organization has a 
muted tolerance for d.fference If h.s selection of new employees 
°^ S ‘ de ° f the “"Saturation's tolerance, he inevitably 
of '"1" problems However, he is also cognizant 

tolerinrni 1 ^ a* L 3 f dltlon °f each new employee changes the 
m flip eVG .’ and be can thereby make evolutionary changes 
”! e organization to accept higher degrees of 
emnlov™ i f °, ther hand ' he aIso recognizes that continued 
^ " Similar to those already m the system is a 

been m to ™ SyStem ' V,1 ‘ contlnue to remain as it has 

of moving P BreSS ° n y at thC Same rate that lt; has been ca P abIe 

executive can'm-Ike "f Yp most potent decisions a systems 
to be altered Onn«l 61 dlrectlon or the rate of change is 

stimulated most by adding n* SyStemS ° f buman components are 
of retained ^omnonentp T" co ™ po " e "ts, changing the behavior 
tier in which comnnnp \° r rougb tbe rearrangement of the man- 
changes, and rearranp 1 lnt ® ractlon 13 accomplished If additions, 
then the skill of tiio^™ 011 ! 3 ar ® stlmub to systemic alteration, 
through hm inaeiK ^ Wl11 b ® ™ a sured largely 

as end products of his ner appr ° p riate organizational responses 

problem, srehev«lorcomZn n < t C1S ' 0nS ThC maCTltud ® ° f the 

of the teaching profession to fuifin" proport ‘“ n to the commitment 

young persons of high caliber to obl,fratlon to encourage 

mgh caliber to join the teaching profession The 
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ground of the applicant, including the kinds of preparation pro- 
grams undergone, the kinds of certificates held, and other 
biographical and personal information. The credentials will also 
contain letters of recommendation from persons chosen by him. 
Telephone calls to past employers are also commonly used to assess 
the various potentials held by the prospective teacher. 

In addition to these sources of information, application blanks 


are normally used by school systems to obtain a maximum amount 
of information. The application form will be designed to provide 
specific, objective, and subjective information about the candidate 
which is normally deemed important by the employing system. 
Included may be such things as the quantity and quality of work 
done in a major field of study; the kind of certification, work 
experiences other than teaching; addresses and telephone numbers 
of persons who can be contacted for recommendations; priority 
choices for subjects and grade levels to be taught; curricular activi- 
ties which can be directed ; statements about the availability of the 
applicant ; the minimum salary acceptable; and often a handwriting 
sample is required. Occasionally, the applicant is asked to develop 
a short statement of educational philosophy which can be used in 
assessing how he might “fit” with other professional staff members. 

The interview is normally the final step in the selection process, 
and it tends to be the most important single feature. It is the on y 
point at which the candidate gets an opportunity to decide whether 
or not he wishes to participate in the system represente y e 
employing official. Concurrently, the employing official is attempt- 
ing to assess the degree to which the applicant will be compa 1 e 
and his capacity to contribute to the goals of the educational enter- 
prise. Within the structure of the interview the employing official 
will normally attempt to fill information gaps left from the other 
sources. Personal characteristics and subjective judgments nor- 
mally come to a focus within the interview setting. 

As goals have become more complex and as e respon 1 
for implementation has been decentralized, many sys 
involved persons other than the superintendent or a personnel d- 
rector in the employment procedures. Building P^ncpals, charged 
with developing particular curricular programs an ' 

may have unusual interaction requirements mth 
ponent. are often involved in helping to assess the candidates 

Potential within the system. 

The final process, visitation, is seldom emp receive anpli- 

districts which have large personnel staffs an nersons . As a 

cations from very large numbers of higM>' ^ time ' to go 

general rule, superintendents simply hav e n j n some districts 
to other school districts to watch a teacher teach. In some districts. 
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lated by shifts in goal priorities, provides information for the 
development of the long-range staffing plan. The plan is explicit 
in terms of the quantity of personnel required and the specific com- 
petencies being sought. The translation of this plan into a re- 
cruitment brochure is accomplished and submitted to agencies, 
such as university placement offices, with the request that the 
agency provide assistance in locating individuals with character- 
istics described in the specifications. 


Assessing Qualifications 

There are those who would say that research has provided no 
answers to guide superintendents as to the kinds of people who will 
vT? 61 ?” Ne '-ertheless, the superintendent is faced 
' , 16 °; hiding which of several persons shall be offered 

notlreouired irtj" hi , s , sch001 ^‘em. When given choices, he is 
ate selection r rC " S ° e U P°" chance to make the most appropri- 
"to be filled in he starts w **h an image of the position 

a void tte oer^ ?' r e ^ ? f ‘ staff »“*«r in «y system leaves 

superintMidenTlnnrt'h Wh,Ch " ever wholl >' However, the 
become quite specific in defining the “shape” 

assessment of tho w »thin the various applicants. An 

?S1hlr must be l°j , l assigned aad perform^ by the new 

applicant to fulfil, “ut emers ." 118 ^ P ° tential ° f the 

For son^ characterise c^the^o** °a th * assessment Process, 

trict or the state u* , b ° ard of education of a school dis- 
minimum requirements w l° n , ° fficei ! s ""h 1 have prescribed the 
Such things as ?he n,™£ T™”?. 6 into tb " educational system. 

taught and the number of creditT^' 1 h °- U1 ^ Within 016 flela to be 
are items often prescribed h . * b ? urs vuthin the field of education 
into the selection decision ° r Ia " ' 0tber items entering 

superintendent arbitrarily ? re not s0 “"trolled. When the 

the basis of grade-point es or "g"i" s t a candidate on 

of the applicant’s voice his Iw '- marital sta tus, or the modulation 
Regardless of the sou ° nIy . be objective, 
will be ultimately judged the emnwf” 1 ! lf a . mst T vbich applicants 
must have access to inform. t- P T laE od h"al 'within the svstem 
criteria. Such infomluoaTs ° h be “ m P"red ‘he 

tials, (2) letters of recommend^ 3 Uy gathered from ( 1 ) creden- 
mterviews, and. occasionally (5) v1dJt a PP ,ic "tion blanks, (4) 
The credentials filed bv" lsltat ions. 
and placement offices sen : e a1 P ^ ntS " ith cm P lo >'ment agencies 
ably objective infornSi™ iSTl sourcos for Sphering reason- 
prepared. credentials proride raadidate - As normally 

Provide information about the academic back- 
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lated by shifts in goal priorities, provides information for the 
development of the long-range staffing plan The plan is explicit 
m terms of the quantity of personnel required and the specific com- 
petencies being sought The translation of this plan into a re- 
cruitment brochure is accomplished and submitted to agencies, 
such as university placement offices, with the request that the 
agency provide assistance in locating individuals with character- 
istics described in the specifications 


Assessing Qualifications 

There are those who would say that research has provided no 
answers to guide superintendents as to the kinds of people who will 
teachers Nevertheless, the superintendent is faced 
with the task of deciding which of several persons shall be offered 
3 P ™!?. ent , ! Vlth I n h ‘ s sch0 °' s y stem When given choices, he is 
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ground of the applicant, including the kinds of preparation pro- 
grams undergone, the kinds of certificates held, and other 
biographical and personal information. The credentials will also 
contain letters of recommendation from persons chosen by him. 
Telephone calls to past employers are also commonly used to assess 
the various potentials held by the prospective teacher. 

In addition to these sources of information, application blanks 


are normally used by school systems to obtain a maximum amount 
of information. The application form will be designed to provide 
specific, objective, and subjective information about the candidate 
which is normally deemed important by the employing system. 
Included may be such things as the quantity and quality of work 
done in a major field of study; the kind of certification; work 
experiences other than teaching; addresses and telephone numbers 
of persons who can be contacted for recommendations; priority 
choices for subjects and grade levels to be taught; curricular activi- 
ties which can be directed ; statements about the availability of the 
applicant ; the minimum salary acceptable ; and often a handwriting 
sample is required. Occasionally, the applicant is asked to develop 
a short statement of educational philosophy which can be used in 
assessing how he might "‘fit” with other professional staff members. 

The interview is normally the final step in the selection process, 
and it tends to be the most important single feature. It is the only 
point at which the candidate gets an opportunity to decide whether 
or not he wishes to participate in the system represented by e 
employing official. Concurrently, the employing official is attemp - 
ing to assess the degree to which the applicant will be compa 1 e 
and his capacity to contribute to the goals of the educational enter- 
prise. Within the structure of the interview the employing official 
will normally attempt to fill information gaps left from the other 
sources. Personal characteristics and subjective judgments nor- 
mally come to a focus within the interview setting. ...... 

As goals have become more complex and as the responsibility 
for implementation has been decentralized, many sys ems a\e 
involved persons other than the superintendent or a personnel d - 
rector in the employment procedures. Building principals, charge 
with developing particular curricular programs an e ^ c ’ 
may have unusual interaction requirements wlt \ *ew c “ 
ponent, are often involved in helping to assess 
potential within the system. ; n iVmcp 

The final process, visitation, is seldom emplj^ exwtmt^ 
districts which have large personnel staffs and who recene apph- 
cations from very large numbers of highly “ 

general rule, superintendents simply ha\e no - nm p districts 

to other school districts to watch a teacher teach. In some districts, 
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of course, visiting employers are not welcome If the visited teacher 
is good and the district to be visited is desirous of retaining his 
services for the coming years, the feeling is somewhat understand- 
able Perhaps the most common visitation is done m districts that 
provide supervisory services for student teachers In those districts, 
it is quite simple for employing officials to observe the potential 
teacher m a teaching situation without having to engage in ac- 
tivities which are sometimes viewed as piratical 


Employment or Rejection 

At various stages throughout the selection process, provisions are 
made for the rejection of applicants A study of application blanks 
and credentials may provide information sufficient to justify a 
rejection decision Similarly, an analysis of the other documents 
an procedures utilized in assessment may also provide just cause 
lor rejecting the applicant as having insufficient potential for meet- 
ing the qualifications sought by the employing system 

len emp oyment is desirable and the candidate is willing, offers 
: “ T ? ormally made *>y the superintendent of schools, 
form ,? I 7 T T that the em P ,oy ™“t >s not legalized until 

cXd me “of by thB b ° ard of At daIy 

fornritmo X th \^ ard ' the superintendent will provide ,n- 
proTe and , X ^ ‘ he Candldates he wishes the board to ap- 

member of the system PaSSed ’ ^ aPP ' ,Cant bec °™ 5 a workmg 


Assignment and Orientation 
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various buildings, classes, and subject matter under the purview 
of the teacher. 

Orientation programs are normally designed to provide the in- 
itiatory interactions between the new component and the existing 
members of the system. The interactions may be designed as both 
professional and social, but they are organized to provide for the 
rapid acceptance and integration of the new teacher into the opera- 
tion of the total enterprise. Because of the necessity of the com- 
ponents working together in harmony, the initial contacts tend to 
be very important and as such are generally programmed by re- 
sponsible agents within the system. 

A second function of orientation programs is to inform the new 
teacher about the various practices and policies within the school 
district and to provide an introduction to the administration of 
the system. A new teacher, bogged down with routine and the 
myriad details which must be mastered as a new member of a 
system, cannot provide a maximum contribution to the system s 
operation. As a result, attempts are made in orientation programs 
to appraise the new member of those items which are of crucial 
import as he undertakes his new duties. Items of lesser import are 
normally delayed until a later date. 

Some aspects of orientation programs are not directed on y a 
the new members of the system. Some kinds of activities requn e 
that the older membership be actively “reoriented.” When major 
new goals are accepted, when organizational changes are initia e , 
or when major adjustments are made in operational methods, 1 
becomes imperative that all human components, new and old, par- 
ticipate in orientation processes. The smooth transition from one 
method of operation to another or the acceptance of new goals by 
all components can be accomplished only when the entire mem er 
ship relates the new aspects to their particular sphere of operation. 
Thus the internalization of new responsibilities becomes an ad i- 


tional function of orientation programs. 

The final function served by orientation procedures is ^concerned 
with short-range, annual objectives. After acceptance through in- 
ternalization of the long-range systemic goals, human 
within an operational system need further to accep > a " , 

ize, the objectives by which the goals will be met. Educational goa 
tend to be broad-range and idealistic in terms of their rap 
accomplishment. As a result, more specific short-range objectives 
must be chosen which have the potential of irec ‘ t 

tion in a step by step fashion toward the goals. Sh^t-range steps 
are specific and are directed at action programs. K has been raid 
that a man cannot walk a mile ivithout taking the first step. Jhe 

objectives are analogous to the individual step . 
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enough that the components are not overwhelmed by the magnitude 

of required involvement 

Appraising and Evaluating 

One of the more difficult interpersonal relationships which occurs 
in the course of operating a public school system is that betw 
supervisor and teacher Appraising, evaluating, or rating a pa - 
ticular teacher’s competence is not normally a favorite pas 1 
of an administrator Nevertheless, legal and professional expec a- 
tions require that the task of appraising be accomplished 

Evaluation— Why ’ 

Not the least of the many reasons why an evaluation should be 
made of the effectiveness of a teacher within a public school system 
is that society expects it to be done Society has become conditioned 
to the concept of continuous evaluation, and the public schools 
played no small part in the conditioning process when they insti- 
tuted the report card concept In addition, the workaday world to 
which the membership of the society belongs keeps a continuous 
evaluation program on its membership That same society comes 
to expect that its teachers will be going through similar processes 
The local telephone workers are under an evaluation program, the 
post office employees undergo periodic civil service evaluations, 
stores and businesses have promotional policies based upon the 
degree to which an employee has contributed to promoting the goals 
of that organization, the military is conditioned to periodic fitness 
reports, and e\en the universities have their committees on rank 
and salary Rightly or wrongly, society can see no reason why the 
work of a teacher should proceed in an unevaluated fashion 
The second major reason for evaluation also resides with society 
Communities not only expect teachers to be evaluated, but they 
ha\e the economic right to demand that an adequate job of evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of teachers be done on a periodic basis From 
a legal standpoint, the local school district has almost unlimited 
power to establish the kind of school system that it wants to create 
for its children so long as the community confines the operation of 
the school within the law as established by federal and state con- 
stitutions That power, along with the parochialism of homogene- 
ous communities throughout the country, permits a society to make 
pome rather Rpecific curricular demands upon the educational sys- 
tem If, for example, a community wanted a particular kind of 
economics taught because it held that a particular kind of economics 
embodied the ktnds of precepts the community wanted their chil- 
dren to accept, who is to stop them’ And much more dangerously , if 
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they demand that the schools inculcate their brand of economics, 
the teacher who holds to the concept of academic freedom for 
himself and his students loses a great deal of support. The super- 
visor, if he is a supporter of academic freedom, finds himself in a 
difficult dilemma when the community is demanding that he get 
into the classroom to see that the “true” economics is, in fact, being 
taught by all teachers in the system. 

Communities do have some rights to establish curriculums. They 
also have some responsibilities in understanding that the children 
to be educated will be crippled to the extent that provincial concepts 
of what constitutes an adequate education hold sway. Most admin- 
istrators, teachers, and supervisors accept as a professional re- 
sponsibility the leading of such communities away from such 
provincialism toward enlightment. 

A third reason for evaluating the work of a teacher is a little 
more tangential. Behavior is related to expectation. If this be the 
case, then only good could come from having teachers know that 
the community and its educational representatives have certain 
expectations as to what constitutes appropriate teaching behavior. 
Evaluations and appraisals under such circumstances tend to be 
centered around the manner in which a particular teacher meets 


the expectations of excellence. 

A fourth reason — the improvement of instruction- for evaluating 
effectiveness of teaching staffs seems to be the most important. 
Establishment of the degree to which professional expecta- 
tions are met is only a first step in helping teachers toward goals 
of self-improvement. It seems inappropriate to launch a program 
of professional improvement without first establishing e exis mg 
status of professionalism. An analogy may be found in the case oi 
a man who wakens in the middle of Grand Centra a ion su 
rounded by the time tables of all the railroads in the couiffry- 
Unless he can establish that he is in Grand Central Station of New 
York City, he has no hope of getting home even though /ie Ln °™ s 
where he wants to go. The routes to a particular end vary accord- 
ing to the point of origin, and it should be one purpose o 
tion programs to establish those points. . .. 

The final reason for establishing appraisal and g 0ns 
cedures are more practical and more often accep e decision 

that make evaluation legitimate. To make a per t])C 

concerning promotion, dismissal, the gran mg ° ’ 

awarding of additional salary increments the ad ™™ tra ‘° r ” 
sponsible for carrying the organization forwar ‘ ^ 

assessment of the individual components under his employ. 

degree to which these components are serving legitimate 

in the accomplishment of systemic goals is the most legitimn 
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outcome of evaluation processes, and the data thus collected are 
essential m the establishment of the personnel decisions Both 
society and the professions have a right to expect that personnel 
decisions will be based upon a conscientious and professional 
assessment of the systemic worth and potential of each profes- 
sional component under consideration 


Evaluation— What ’ 

Given that instructional programs need continual improvement, 
?iy en ***** lm P r °vement begins with evaluation, what is it 
then that needs to be evaluated’ It is precisely the “what” to be 
evaluated that has proven to be the most consistent stumbling block 
to the establishment of professional salary schedules based upon 
c ° m P etence Nevertheless, a determination must be 
duties ° W ^ 1S im ^ )or ^ an ^ in Performance of professional 

by It the S nrnW d h"' ^ the '' what ” should be largely determined 
eLmnle vo, d^, mV l Ved ’ ? ame,y - the taa chers Patients, for 
of a particular denw n*” ‘ adequate ln determining the excellence 
dentistry are the ' Dantlsts actively involved in the business of 

f ° r g °° d "TS 

m the business n f nt “* ose who are actively involved 

requirements of good teaching p„cte Wh ° Sh ° Uld beS ‘ JUdBe ** 

in bXv7orarteml OC that'°co d ! 3 . tr I cts are ca P able of describing, 

tcachmgbehauom^hTehlomZteto B °°, d teachlng 0b ™ us,y ’ 

should be honored by the nrofo * * !? r(i goal accomplishments 

honever, must be given conarraf 0 ", 0tber k,nds of behaviors, 

professional practices acts rath ” 'i" tbose states having strong 
ato behaMor are avail.ab^ £££,“£“* appropn- 

communities would be helofnl , st “ tements developed by local 
ponents of a teaching stag around ( . mtylntr tbe Professional com- 

' rC ^'' rcd |° dlrcc ‘ ‘heir professional ertorts 3 Ward Wh ‘ Ch they ^ 
the administrator with sun 

find himself with a related d.lem^rl may also 

nbout what constitutes accentahlo * Ven professi onal statements 
b.ht> for improving the teaching and ^ lven a responsi- 

fare the question of ho' much poor ^a lT ° f h ’ S staff ’ ba 
districts before he gives up his tLnm Cfl n be afforded in 

, tU«irc the less-thnn-good teacher t?S U 1C actlvitle s designed to 
which point the teacher is to be re lectori „ e " lse ’ must decide at 
his capncitv to contribute toward the n*cco^ni CC £ Ptable ln terms of 
po-i!*? There would seem to be no u« f P l 5* mont of s^temic 

o ° f ° PUMiC ,Ch001 3 ' St ™ >° r '™e the element'of 
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ity from a specific assessment that a given teacher’s behavior is 
inconsistent with that considered desirable within the context of the 
system’s operation. 

Evaluation — How? 

Within American public school systems the evaluation of teacher 
competence is normally accomplished in one of three ways: ( ) 
through the utilization of supervisors in a staff relationship, or 
(2) through the utilization of building principals in a line relation, 
or (3) through self-evaluation. The profession has come to accept, 
largely through the efforts of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, the concept that supervision for the pur- 
pose of instructional improvement can best come rom S P’- C1 ‘ L s 
who operate without the power to promote, dismiss or affect the 
salary of the teacher being supervised. As a result, the concept 
supervisors outside of the administrative structure as exp 
greatly over the past few years. . , , 

When an assessment of a teacher’s competence has been J 
as relevant to a decision to promote, to dismiss, to ret “" 
tenure status, or to increase the salary for men i easo , 
judgement has normally been made by a line officei m 
a building principal or the superintendent of schools Through t 
procedure, society has some guarantee that its s an ar s 
ing behavior are being met. This does not imply that * he jespons - 
ble administrative officer is responsive only o ® . h 

discharge of this particular duty. He is, of course, a member of the 
same profession represented by his teaching s a , a " ’ f 

assessments of competencies for the same four »urt, of 

necessity, incorporate a personal and pro essiona 
those represented in the system’s society. He also ' * e “ e 

self as a protector of the profession and when behav 10 1 

the limits deemed appropriate by the profession, « on 7s tf the 
administrator is as likely to take correc iv 
stimulus had come from the society. , 

The manner in which evaluations are cond « c ‘ e n d r d Both the staff 
markedly as a result of the nature of t e super ^ ^ ]y upon such 
supervisor and the line supervisor are ^ nonclassroom 

methods as classroom observations ass lessments On ™ da ^ 

behavior, peer evaluations, and profess , teacher’s contri- 

mate ways to assess the quality of the in “^e manner in 
bution to the system. It should be remembered that them^ ^ ^ 

which professional employees are eva ua used in 

end. In each case, the means provide data which ^ 
comparing teaching behavior with t 
as standard. 
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No discussion of issues involved m evaluating and appraising the 
-work of personnel would be complete without some consideration 
of the differences between organizations staffed primarily w 
professional personnel and those staffed primarily with nonprotes- 
sional personnel The history of the American labor movement has 
been replete with example of labor-management problems sur- 
rounding the issue of the supervision of employees Nevertheless, 
labor-oriented organizations have incorporated into their systems 
far more legal constraints and legal definitions about how the 
supervisory act shall be performed and the relationship between 
supervisor and employee Such has not been the case in organiza- 
tions comprised primarily of professional persons 

American teachers have consistently sought to associate them- 
sehes, by analogy and any other means, with the other professions 
found within American society In the attempted association, they 
have correctly witnessed that most other professionals operate with- 
out a hierarchically arranged authority structure In addition, 
teachers ha\e felt responsible for the improvement of their pro- 
fessional capacities They have elected to return to school and to 
engage m other scholarly endeavors designed to improve their own 
professional competencies 

Teachers are engaged in the process of education and are gain- 
fully employed by a quasi-public corporation , as a result, they are 
in a position somewhat different from other professionals The 
educational corporation has a board of control serving as its 
employ ers, and as a result, some restrictions, whether desirable or 
not, are placed upon employee behavior In more recent years the 
teaching profession has attempted to improve the ends toward 
which evaluation programs have been directed As a result more 
enlightened state organizations of teachers have passed profes- 
sional practices acts In essence, these acts are attempts by the 
teachers to place much of the appraisal of professional behaviors 
within the area of responsibility encompassed by the teachers 
themselves If successful, teachers will move yet another step closer 
to the unrestrained professionalism they so urgently desire Re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the membership will, therefore, be 
vested within peer groups rather than superimposed by an adminis- 
trative hierarchy 


Rejection and Retention 

Following every appraisal activity, a decision is ultimately made 
to retain or to reject the person being appraised Superintendents 
m many states arc no longer free to make unilateral decisions 
about the desirability of arbitrarily dismissing a member of the 
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teaching staff. The teaching profession, as a reaction to the in- 
discriminate dismissal of teachers by superintendents and boards of 
education committed to keeping local expenses at a minimum, have 
won teacher tenure laws in many states. Such laws normally pro- 
vide that a teacher may not be dismissed without just and specified 
causes, that the superintendent and the board, in following a dis- 
missal procedure, will be required to proceed in specified steps, 
that the teacher under threat of dismissal shall have a right to a 
hearing, and that the teacher shall have a right to and a procedure 
for an appeal of dismissal action. In most cases, the teacher tenure 
acts have provided a probationary period during which time the 
behavior of the prospective tenured teacher may be observed, 
evaluated, and improved. Restraints levied against the arbitrary 
dismissal of a teacher by boards of education are normally invoked 
only after a probationary period. 

Rejection of a teacher as undesirable under tenure legislation has 
had two specific consequences. First, the superintendent and princi- 
pals within a local school system have been forced to increase their 
concern over supervisory and appraisal kinds of activities, and 
secondly, the procedures under which a teacher may be justifiably 
dismissed have been regularized. In the first case, principals and 
superintendents have become more concerned about the career 
aspects of a given teacher’s professional life, and under the latter 
the teachers have been guaranteed some rights which were being 
withheld in some of the unenlightened school systems. 

It has been argued that the combination of professional practices 
acts and teacher tenure legislation can be a potent force for the 
development of a stronger educational profession. The teacher 
tenure acts will provide teachers with protection against unscrupu- 
lous and capricious boards of education whose arbitrary actions 
have deterred the attainment of professional status, particularly 
through denial of academic freedom. On the other hand, the pro- 
fessional practices acts can serve to guarantee society that the 
behaviors engaged in by the members of the profession are appro- 
priate to the accomplishment of the goals of American public 

education. 


The Personnel Subsystem 

Figure 11-1 graphically portrays the relationship among various 
aspects of the personnel' process. As illustrated, the process that 
brings new teachers into the educational system is a continuous 
°ne. It provides for initiating them into the ongoing operations of 
the system, for their improvement while members of the system, 
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and for adding additional membership when changing goals require 
it. 

The personnel subsystem is only one part of the public school 
system. However, of all subsystems it holds the greatest potential 
for accomplishing the goals of the system. Other subsystems are 
important and are goal contributors, but only through the behaviors 
of the human components does a school district become a dynamic 
educational system. 



Figure U-J. The personnel 
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The interactions of administrators and teachers engaged in per- 
sonnel processes are superseded in systemic importance only by the 
teacher-pupil interactions in the teaching-learning process In 
large measure, the success of the latter is predicated upon the 
efficacy of the former. 


Problems and Issues 

1. In what way should teachers participate in teacher selection 
procedures’ The knowledge bases of decisions concerning how. a 
potential teacher “fits” into the local system differ among adminis- 
trators and teachers. Their relative proximity to the teaching posi- 
tion is different. Their perspectives on the importance of su jec 
matter competence and a teaching style may also e 1 eren . 
Certainly their relative perceptions of the professional enviro - 
ment in which the potential teacher will find himself is differen 
Teachers and administrators also have differing responsi 1 ' 
to the system. In the process of teacher selection, the b" aI dec ^ 10 ’ 
to appoint or not to appoint, legally resides with the board of 
education. The superintendent normally makes reeomm 
to the board concerning the desirability of appom men . e sl 
intendent’s method of preparing his recommendations var ms 
greatly from district to district. As he prepares should be receive 
recommendations from teachers ?-Should teachers interview. - 

How should building principals be . involved?_ 7^ hat .^ 1 ”t s =™om 
rangements can be made for candidates to visi wi 
ffiHclisrs ^ 

2 . By what means can professional educators attain and pi e- 
academic freedom ? The right to seek and to teach the truth ? 
interpret it has long been the teachers’ most un am 
sional demand. Their professional expectations, however are ” „ 
always met, and they sometimes find themselves, with less than 
complete freedom. The question of “ownership owners 

school system sometimes rears its head with e , j a 

— the local community-sometimes overextending themselves in 

zealous effort to mold the system after their own des . 

Not all infringements on freedom come from the lo^Ievel. 
Statewide curriculums sometimes dictate a ‘ „ rescr jbed 
Particular subject matter to include certain n ?thS or that” 
“truths.” Thus, teachers are sometimes to o < teaching 

and administrators to “supervise this or a . . ^ j |j s 

method sometimes comes under attack when a ™mmumty feels its 
children are being given too much shall 

stricted. When a teacher’s free. I°m i com® can hc chan ge his 

he react?— How shall he seek redress .—how 
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environment ’ — What resources are at his command? How can 
the system protect him’— What are legitimate limits to a teacher 

freedom^ ^ omW teachers participate m evaluation activities > 
Many states and almost all local districts demand that an evalua- 
tion be made of each teacher’s effectiveness The responsibility lor 
accomplishing such evaluation is normally vested in administra- 
tive officers Administrators, however, do not have exclusive power 
to subjectively assess a particular teachers competency As a 
member of a group outside of the teachers, he is not privy to much 
information which legitimately might be used in making judgments 
of competence 

In some districts, utilizing team teaching, it is quite easy for 
peers to observe the teaching effectiveness of another team member. 
Informal judgments are unconsciously made even though formal 


evaluations are not accomplished A very real problem also remains 
in differences between teachers as to the role which they wish their 
peers to play in formal or informal evaluation procedures Given 
the necessity for making an evaluation, what part should peers 
play’ — What dangers are involved’ — Can dangers be overcome’ — 
What weight should peer evaluations have’ 
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chapter 12 

□ Instructional 
Improvement 


Assessing What the Teacher Brings to the System 

Un,u n .i— th. WatfrS; 

as a person, supporting the view that what as taught .and howjt s 
taught cannot be divorced from the person who as engaged 

In spite of this great concern, '“rocesfo^ 
teacher as a person is made an the proces -orsons encaged in 

components for the public school system. Those pert “ 

recruitment, selection, and WsUgu^most assuredly aa! 

Would p qqtyi +r» -rplv more upon some m>s q , y — 


itment > selection, and t ique— most assuredly an 

would seem to rely more upon some m> ^ the character- 

off-the-cuff, subjective J ud ^ en t:’"f t t ™ has become a mark of 
istics of the teacher as a person. Possibly this nas recruit er, 

pride among recruiters. It is not uncommon to hear ^cru ^ , 

often an administrator in the teacher whether he will 

manutes in the interview with a c:md ‘ , h w ill be an effective 
be able to get along with k^wheth^ ^vdl ___ ^ ^ ^ 

teacher.” What is bothersome-even trap ^ ^ thnt there , s 

sumption may be that there is a t>p 

“a way” to teach which fa uniquely e ec n ^ characteristics> and 
Excepting extreme variations i P ^ teacher characteristics 
even this is not always true, st or „ way » that can be 

would seem to indicate that there 1 - n P tia , K% within the school 

distinguished as uniquely desirable. - teachers, 

system, there is an interaction between mo tifs which 

types of students and the many t> pcs ' , , 

might be appropriate under parlicu nr ci ^ . really based 

Too often selection of teachers for the system 
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upon judging whether the individuals selected will ‘ fit the be- 
havioral mold adopted within the system Where this obtains, it 
should be clear to the candidate teacher that the decision has been 
made in that particular system that there is m fact “a way —a 
particular way with the exclusion of all others — to teach 

More enlightened systems may appear through their recruiters 
to be engaged m the same kinds of judgments But, the motives may 
be very different In these systems there may be an honest effort 
in recruiting to select diffeient types of teachers who may employ 
a wide diversity of instructional approaches m the classroom In 
these systems the decision may have been made that it is wise to 
have different types of teachers and that there is functional utility 
in varying instructional procedure in the classroom 

The public school system that hopes to exist as a microcosmic 
representation of the larger society will often seek teachers from 
different geographic regions in the United States and will solicit 
for exchange teachers from abroad to make even wider the cultural 
exposure available to student components Teachers will be sought 
from a range of social class backgrounds In short, teachers will be 
selected because they are different and because they represent the 
larger cross cultural setting 

The teacher also brings to the system what has been his par- 
ticular formal training for the profession He may also bring his 
prior experience as a teacher or related experiences and a well- 
developed competence in instructional methods The first-year 
teacher probably brings to the system a recent and intensive ex- 
posure to the latest thinking m his content area Each new teacher 
has probably brought to the system certain assets upon which the 
system and its several professional components should surely plan 
to capitalize It need not be unusual, for instance, to have a first- 
>ear teacher providing leadership in discussion of content (what is 
to be taught) in an inservice program conducted by the system for 
its professional components 

The new teacher also brings to the system an attitude toward the 
profession a set of unique dispositions which describe the nature 
of his career commitment The common error made by recruiters 
is to see or project this disposition of the candidate for a teaching 
position only in terms of the local school system In fact, the candi- 
date teacher may have developed no “feel” for the local school 
system His orientation may be directed much more toward the 
particular disciplines m which he has been trained or, possibly, 
toward the profession in general rather than a particular district 
in which he might seek employment The candidate teacher is 
usuall> not locally oriented at the time he seeks employment in a 
local school s>stem His local orientation will result from such 
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factors as the extent to which he is able to see himself appropri- 
ately involved in the professional activities of the system and the 
extent to which the other components in the system and the school- 
community tend to encourage his active participation m the affairs 
of both the school and the community. 


Assessing What the System 
Offers the Teacher 

Systems will vary in their desirability, depending upon the^eds 

and desires of particular candidate teachers. ,, rj id 

structional program, a system which as a o teacher 

modes of operation-the kind of system in which the new teacher 

does what others have been doing may e ™ ather ^ e told 

teacher who does not wish to -^"'IxerdL’ ^hislrofessional 
what to do and how to do it rather t the new tea cher 

discretion. This same s y ste ™„ I "' g “ e class P room with students, 
who wants to teaeber m ay make the same mistake 

In a sense, the candidate teaen j tochers He may seek 
often made by administrators He may 'b e looking for 

employment in a system where he ^ comfortable working 

convenience in the sense that Hie f ^ fessjon in w ays which 

with like-minded people and pract E P ot her hand, the 

he has come to look upon as fam'l 1 ^ 0 " pMition in a system 
candidate teacher may be move process of education, 

where there is a real f^'Xipal tHng clmendmg the position 
In this latter system the * t0 undertake successfully the 

of teacher is the inherent ch B and VISTA workers 

professional task P f t “**'? g : daal w ho would seek the challenging 
might typify the kind of individual wi 

public school system. 
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whereas m the other system (often as a result of inadequate fiscal 
support for the system) the teacher must rely more upon his wits 
— his verve for the challenge — to engage in instructional improve- 
ment 

The provisions of Public Law 89-10 are making large amounts 
of money available in those systems where there are identifiable 
groups of children who have been deprived in one manner or 
another However, the press of large numbers of students, full 
teaching days, and marginal facilities may have a special portent 
for in-service instructional improvement both m these school sys- 
tems and in institutions where teachers for these systems are being 
trained 


School systems m which instructional improvement is really 
desired (and since improvement usually predicts some change, this 
cannot apply equally to all school systems) must look to their pro- 
fessional components for guidance This is especially true where 
choices have to be made as a result of budgetary limitations upon 
the system (and although it applies differentially, it does apply to 
probably all school systems) It is often cited that when teachers 
i a / free period ” or “P lannin £ period” during the 
j ay ’ e tl J ne ls used most frequently for social intercourse 
and the consumptmii of coffee Although the public relations “im- 

Jf® hi i! eac ^ ers U t m n t ] me during the sch ° o1 day in this manner 
nroved Wh< ? y desirable ' « it not entirely possible that im- 

d ° eS r f ult from teachers having the oppor- 
mty to relax To some physiological and psychological types, the 

be m ° re productlve of TnsSonal 

during that tin^r i** &n artlcle m a Professional journal 

teaching ln the sch001 day 

extent towhS, rt » the 

professional The school system whit des^VleTch r^as 
™ hlCh the commun ^y feetthat the 
of the teacher to the extenT^at mofe^onXlnThe'^h "T" 

get the idea that they are subsisW " the f h ° o1 system 

school-community At the worst, teachers and atomistic “ 
be given the impression by the commumtv tv, + ” strators may 
privileged to be in the employ of the local sch!t system ? 

Personal and professional recognition of teacher, , a a 
trators by the school-community should encourage teacheT to 
suggest what might be wise choices m supporting . , 

improvement There is, too, the simple humamstm observatmnthat 
where professionals are also accepted as community citizens they 
would seem to be more willing to both initiate their own improve^ 
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ment and to be more responsive to systemic efforts to enable this 
improvement. 

Little mention has been made of the “hardware” which a system 
may offer teachers. The physical environment for teaching may 
have been thoughtfully arranged, there may be excellent support 
facilities, the students may even be cleaner of body than those in 
some neighboring school system; however, it is still contended that 
the principal offering the system has for the teacher is how the 
system and its school-community desires to accept the teacher as 
a person and the extent to which he is given discretion in his pro- 
fessional activities. 


Establishing Goals for Instruction 
It might be expected that goals for instruction in the public 
school system would be one thing on which there was era e 

agreement. The instructional process may be described as the media 
used to communicate whatever content has been selecte or pre - 
entation to students. It is hoped that the content Panted w 
lead to desired behavioral change in students and also that teac g 
methods used will assure that there is a broad understanding amo g 
the students of the content presented. The goal of instruction, then 
is to “get through” to the most students in a manner wh ch g 
the content meaning for them, thus maximizing e po 
desirable behavioral changes. . 

There are three principal variables which opera e in ^ 

the instructional goals in the public school sys e . 
or environmental setting of the system dicta es 

for instructional goals; for example, overcrowded conditions with 

abbreviated teacher-student contact time; (2) e p --.-diet the 
teristics and professional competencies of teachers also Predict the 
goals to some extent, for example, the female teaching staff mem 
bers may be strongly oriented toward their dome ’ j incomei 

and mothers or toward moonlighting jobs o nstruc ti on may 
whereas in the classroom the lecture me o method with 

predominate as a matter of habit or because i * student 

which the teacher feels comfortable, and (3) turt , 
components have an impact upon the “^uctional goa! for the 
system ; for example, differences among students ; a low that par 
ticular modes of instruction will be more effectwe 
students than with others, and students 
to particular instructional techniques and maj Dre pared. 

tions in presentation for which they have , ‘ 0 ver- 

Certain of the limitations upon instructional 
come in the system through adapting facilities . 
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grams for the professional components, whereas others may be 
beyond the “reach” of the system, in which case they must be 
accepted as part of the given when the instructional goals for the 
school system are set 

Where all of the three principal variables affecting instructional 
goals are not considered, there is the risk that the goals will be set 
with primary or sole consideration being given to only how the 
professional components are disposed And, in this there is, of 
course, the risk that teachers and administrators might be myopic 
— might fail to give adequate consideration to the other variables 
which affect the instructional goals for the system 

It is unlikely that instructional goals of any worth can be set 
for the school system without first giving consideration to the 
broader goals of the system and of the society These broader goals 
will probably predict what ought to be taught rather than how the 
appropriate content should be presented to students Once appropri- 
ate content has been decided upon for presentation, it again is 
imperative that the instructional methods used be those best suited 
to the content The criterion measure to be applied here is, Does the 
mode of presentation (instructional method) selected reasonably 
assure that the content will get through with maximum meaning 
to most students’ 

The ordering of goals then begins with the broadest goals, from 
which are then selected the goals for observance by the system 
mdly, once systemic goals have been set, appropriate content is 

■'f’ded upon Only after these stages in goal-setting have taken 
place is the system ready to establish instructional goals 


Refining Instruction to Meet Goals 
Need for Refining 

Implicit in the process of refinement is an understanding of what 
is being done Since instruction is, m essence, communication, re- 
J 1 f lns ruc “T 1 £° a * s very much involves an understand- 
ing of the communication process How do teachers know whether 

m-ncmoim 11 p , r | senteci to students is getting through with 

maximum efficiency 7 Some overt approaches which are not without 
ment might include attempts at testing student understanding of 
content presented and asking students whether the presentation of 
content was clear to them The only problem with relying upon 
such techmques is the difficulty m accounting for what mfght be 
called latent leaming-the beginning of student understanding, 
which even he may not recognize and which will probably not be 
clearly evident m his responses to test items It ,s equally unrealistic 
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to expect that a student can react to the clarity of a presentation 
of content if he has not had exposure to other instructional inodes 
against which he might judge the particular one used. 

Both the teacher and the student profit from the refinement of 
instruction where different techniques are used. The teacher is able 
to assess his talent in using various modes of instruction ; his pro- 
fessional training should assist him in being sensitive o e s u 
dents’ reception of the different techniques. The student who is 
given the opportunity to engage in learning under a variety of 
content stimuli becomes more flexible m adapting J to different 
learning settings; he also becomes more sophisticated in his ability 
to compare the relative worth of the several ms rue ion 

- «. *»' ->r f “ ri st 

behavioral change in students, the instructional methods used m 
the school might be specifically designed to give ‘ncentwe for 
students to react to what is being presented Although it is on y 
an imperfect measure, the student response to e .. 

method of presentation is still the best sign o u 
to refine instruction. 

Supporting Refinements 

Instructional improvement to meet systemic r b ard 

strong commitment from the 

of education and the professional adm methods will dis- 

the system. Even a cursory look at instructional methods wfil dm 

close that, apart from the differences among ‘ . dictate 

tent and student reaction to the teaching 

that such things as large and smal group cular circum . 

sensory stimulation are especially u f nr the system, 

stances. The fiscal implications alone “ re e ™ d> flexible teaching 
The audiovisual budget may f" 1 ™ w hich have interior bear- 

space may have to be sought in build g , g more than "one 

ing walls, and teachers who discover t . rvice and f orma l 

way” may be sorely in need of into q{ some of the "new” 
preparation to enable their succei ssf - discovcre d. Professional 

modes of instruction which they h. bc emp i 0 yed to 

personnel with specific competencies nnj . h as chosen to under- 
bade logistical support for the system that has ^ ^ 

take instruction in many different • > • , ic j, i, ave become 

system may find themselves performing tasks « havc , 0 bc 

obsolescent in the system. Regular whether, even with 

redeployed, and others may to ^ ^ ROals of t l,c 

retraining, they can continue to con 
system. 
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As the board of education and professional staff members con- 
sider these problems, they may choose to throw, up their 
favor of continuing to keep school as it was in the past Refine 
of instruction has a snowballing effect which is difficult to P 


once it is started , 

Where the refinement of instructional goals has been aeeme 
important, it is crucial that an explication of the goals reach 
through the professional components in the system to the students 
Instructional goals which do not make sense or cannot be under- 
stood by the student leave him unaware of the rationale and wholly 
dependent upon his faith m the decisions made by professiona 
components in the system Both teachers and students ought to 
understand that there are some discernible differences between 
“short term’ and * long range” goals for instruction- — that the 
efficacy of certain methods used in the classroom will not always 


be immediately apparent 

Great care needs to be taken also to assure that testing programs 
adopted by the school and sensitive teacher observation of student 
behavior are related to both the content presented and the methods 
of instruction used If there is no congruence between instrument 
and objectives, there is always the danger that testing and obser- 
vation will disclose weaknesses and strengths in the program, 
based upon what was not taught and using methods of instruction 
which were not employed 


Personnel Involved in Supervision of Instruction 

Directly or indirectly, all professional components in the school 
system are involved in the supervision of instruction If it is re- 
membered that the curriculum includes all those activities which 
the system sponsors for students, then all professional personnel 
in the system engage in supervision — either of their own activity 
or of the activities of subordinate components The most obvious 
supervisory relationship is that between the teacher and the admin- 
istrator (the subordinate and the superordmate within the system) 
It is the administrator who must make such decisions as whether to 
recommend a teacher for a tenure appointment whether to reassign 
a teacher so that he and, especially, the students will profit most 
from the relationship, and whether to recommend a change in the 
instructional techniques to be employed in the classroom 

It is extremely difficult for instructional supervision to take 
place where the supervisor does not have a “live” contact with the 
instructional setting Surely, the principal m an attendance unit 
within the system can review the lesson plan of a teacher and can 
reflect upon the techniques outlined for presentation of the lesson 
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The director of pupil personnel services can, in a like manner, read 
the written plan of a school counselor who has proposed the format 
for a student interview and make some judgments regarding the 
merits of the techniques suggested for the interview session. But 
in each case, there is a lack of “action-reaction,’ there is no real 
feel for how the instructional technique was employed with stu- 
dents and there is also no feedback on how students responded to 


^Although* administrators in the system are usually charged with 
passing judgment upon the instructional met o 8 em P . 

professional personnel working directly with s u en , c0 P . ’ 
it is really the professional personnel who must supervise their own 
instruction. The professional component is there < . 

is in contact with student components, whereas administrative 
supervision can only take place on a most occasions asi ■ 

The board of education is legally obligated to also be concerned 
with supervising instruction. Through the c le sc ^ 

the top of the hierarchy among the professiona endorsing 

system-the board is accountable for sponsoring and endorsing 

appropriate instruction in the system. It is impol instruction 
the involvement of the board of education in supervising instructmn 
is not direct. Usually, the board might be expe eted ■ ™ 

promoting of the professional staff and wi e 
of the chief school officer for the district. f the 

In most states there are at least suggested syllabuse; s for 

content of the program offered in public sc ° methodology ex- 
these syllabuses do not often treat instruc 1 particular 

tensively, the suggested content to some ex s g nse the state 
methods more applicable than others. I * which are pa r- 
engages in some supervision of instruct! SUBer visors who 

ticularly active in education may also increased 

monitor instruction in individual school 

use of state and nationwide examinations and *e Po"o ,m 
ing comparative judgments of educational ^f t Ti or Z. 

predicate which techniques of , " 8tru ' "Item in the community 
Parents and other patrons of the schoo system in Concern wJth 

are often overlooked as supervisors o brought to bear 

their judgments arises mainly when pr publjcized method or 
upon the system to start using s0 ™ to which the citizens have 

cease and desist in the use of a tech q itizcn supervision of 

taken exception for some reason. Alth °”^' '‘parries no man- 
instruction— largely through bearsai^ sures which can lie 
date for action in the legal sense, . rc suc h that the 

brought to bear upon the public school system arc 
citizenry cannot be ignored. 
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In the last analysis, the decision to supervise instruction is one 
which must be made by the teacher The system can provide many 
forms of assistance in improving technique, but without the will- 
ingness of the teacher, without his commitment to the urgency for 
refinement of teaching methodology, there cannot be very much 
hope for those efforts at supervision imposed within the system 


Techniques Used in Teacher- Administrator 
Instructional Improvement 

Responsibility for Supervision 
The administrator in the public school system has as his principal 
purpose facilitating those activities which are sponsored by the 
school and are directed toward accomplishing the goals of the 
sjstem The relationship between the administrator and the teacher 
is one in which the administrator supervises instruction while the 
teacher engages in instruction It might be expected, then, that 
the supervision provided by the administrator would, in fact, 
facilitate instruction and would lead to its improvement 

Although the titles of positions vary, the teacher cannot help but 
recognize that the person designated to facilitate the improvement 
of his instruction is the same person who is his superior m the 
hierarchy and who will probably pass an initial judgment on his 
competency to teach in that system Once this is understood it can 
be observed that there is a great deal of waste motion and effort 
made to convince teachers that supervisors are their friends, that 
he> have no punitive intentions As professional components in 
the s> stem, teachers and administrators ought to be able to agree 
T C t eed by the system Wlth Joeing the perform- 
Xenl SUb0rd "f cs “ nd ««* th, s ,3 a natural and legitimate 

shTsTl r k r 'f" °, rganlzatl °" of People such as a pubhc 
school sj stem rurther, teachers and administrators ought to be 

?h« ‘°T UCh d ‘ mcuHy that the astern in which 

ntformanc C Of u S T pr ' mar ‘>y for students and that the 
performance of all professional components in the svstem is ulti- 

onhe n ‘ C ™, S ° f il" Studcnts are ®*ved ™ terms 

lLs not ex. rtV hC S> ' T ThlS mC “ nS ' ° f C0Ur!e ' that thc System 

docs not exist to sene the comomcnce of either administrators or 

rTncnHmni ‘l I >><*"«" these professional com- 

ponents. mnj be strained from time to time But, since each com- 
ment „ important to the successful functioning of thc sjstem, 
teachers and administrators must choose to uork together if thej 
reaU> support the goal, of the sjstem m uhich they haxe chosen 
to be employed A lesser commitment on the part of professional 
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components in the system can only be described as selfishness, 
which is dysfunctional in terms of systemic goals. 


Techniques of Instruction 

Instructional improvement can be sought by the administrator 
through arranging for teachers to visit one another in the system 
and to observe in other school systems. Demonstration teaching 
lessons might be presented to portray particular techniques of 
instruction. Media specialists might demonstrate the various uses 
of equipment available to the teachers. Although teachers will 
observe techniques being used or demonstrated, they resist 
chatting among themselves about how they engage in < . 

teaching. Teachers ought to be encouraged to o serve h 

technique as well as content. This is especially important when the 
demonstration lesson is in an alien discipline w ere attentive 
teacher may become infatuated with the con en an discuss 

to instructional techniques being used. Teachers need also to discuss 
and observe in similar and dissimilar grade levels ^content 
areas. The array of observations should lndl . ca as we]] ag 

need for articulation and continuity of teac mg to t he 

content if the program of the system is to have meaning 

“administrator must plan for an observation mthe classroom^ 

He needs to review what is to be taught an£ j the c harac- 

to know what are the goals for the uni oft ^ ^ remembe r that 
teristics of the students m the class. He prec i ab ]y alter the 

his physical presence in the dassroo y P teacher and the 
relationship which normally exists ^ tQ the behav ior of 

students. The administrator s h° u ’ d b behavior 0 f the teacher- 
students during the lesson as he is t upon student, not 

judgment of instructional outcomes 

teacher, behavioral change. tp^m-teaching makes neces- 

The advent of what has bee " , ‘ COP tent, and the teaching 

sary collaborative agreement upon S ’ who will share in the 
methods to be used by the several t < program. Even 

presentation of a segment of the con particular approaches 
within team-teaching as a broad tech" d > ]arge group lecture 
Will vary. A team-taught unit migh > ,‘ then be followed by 

describing, for example, a P*jy sl “ discussion of how the par- 
several small group sessions devoted to lied y e t another 

ticular law can be observed and °" 1 j eacbe rs (for example, 
team approach might use a series of ® pec ’“ dth ‘ to a unit in a course 
music, art, and so on) who would giv * - tbe humanistic 

in Spanish. The latter approach intends to reinforce 
dimension in the formal study of language. 
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The use of flexible space and different-size student groups has 
made it incumbent upon teachers to be mutually reinforcing of 
techniques used so that students will find a continuity m presenta- 
tion style as well as gam an appreciation for the variations m 
techniques used 


Administrative Role 

It is most important in instructional supervision that the ad- 
ministrator not miscast his role He is not (with few exceptions) 
competent to present himself as a content or subject matter super- 
usor The administrator engaged in instructional supervision 
might better devote his attention to the teaching-learning environ- 
ment— to hoio things are happening — rather than a superficial and 
often ill-understood assessment of the content being presented The 
administrator is constantly trapped in this dilemma by having to 
work with architects, lawyers, engineers, and teachers in many 

31 a P ecl »hzation He cannot be all things to all people He 
should not try to be 


er ? r 'i' hlCh , the adn ™istrator might avoid is that of 
wZthe a, improvement w,th a teacher m terms of 

Atr'nn the "h 3 ^ T ° r SOmo tG;l cher did in the classroom 
comm™ m hmh T T Pr ° Wcm anses The experience 
Zr . t ‘ h and teacher 15 fame when the 

classroom" Discussion of 6 teach<!r dunn S a presentation in the 
clearlj related to the h lmp ™ vement m technique ought to be 
probablwisorf hH ^ expenenc e Smce the teacher has 
be vise for the admm.stZr ‘ IOn ' ”"?* 

Ih°th P T tlCUlar telhmqut ‘° eXP ' am Why 

Although the administrator may believp Via u t «u t- 4 - 

instructional modes, he might remeZr thot u , 7" , 

better h,s own capabilities and theTtudenU tl h “ i," may I 
mg the lesson An instructional techmmm 7 W ?T 7 ,S pre3ent ' 
It is onu better to the extent thlaf.^mnlZ ^ better f" ", 
the content material while taking communication of 

tc icher and the students K 1 consideration both the 

The administrator often does not hnxc the t,™ * 
quent visits ns he might wish in the classroom TnlZ^' aS Z 
seems imperative that some record be kept 0 (^ 7 * h reaS ° ( n ’ I 
which are made The record provides normative IZf, ° b3erVat ’ 0nS 
istrator A series of recorded observations nrov °l e ad ™!’’ 
for the teacher Although the observed classroom 1* ,paa J ,ve 
a fullv natural setting, a video tape of tZwrvrd , t 

provide the hind of record which could be reviewed b, tZteachw 
nnd the administrator, assuring that attention might be centered 
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upon that particular lesson. Where the administrator must rely 
upon his notes or his memory, much of what was observed may be 
lost. Too, attempting to make a record during an observation can 
severely distract the observer from what is happening m the class- 
room. Video tape recordings are not inexpensive, but they may be 
a realistic expenditure for the public school system since approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the budget for the system is usually com- 
mitted to providing instructional services. It seems unfortunate 
that so much should be spent on instruction in the system . w 
often so little time or money is budgeted for observing 
cording the effectiveness of this activity. ..... t nrs 

There is a good deal of sentiment among some administrators 

that the classroom is the castle of the teachei an teacher 

istrator should not “appear” in the classroom unless the tea, iher 
first has extended an invitation. Sometimes t is sen 
scribed as the administrator respecting the pro i cssmn. , 

tives of the teacher. In any event it snores ^ 

responsibility for what happens in the classroom. hoge who 

istrator waits to be invited or offers assistance y _ tjonate 
seek it, it may be discovered that he is spending teachers, 

amount of time doing the wrong things wi t classrooms 

Those who invite the administrator to observe i - . their 

are often the teachers who least need Tocher w£o does nTt 
instructional techniques. It might be that e e ®‘ ceeding]y proud of 
invite observation — the teacher who may _ 0 ^ serva _ 

his instructional talents— is the one who is mos recep tive to 

tion and assistance. It is desirable for teachers to » * recept ^ ^ 

observation and desirous of help in ’^Tbetween administrator 
the classroom. However, where rapp „ ood> this does 

and teacher has not been built, or w er urgency for the 

not in any way reduce the the system fand as a pro- 

admmistrator to fulfill his obligation V classroom teachers, 

fessional) to supervise the instruction g 


Appraisal of Instruction 

Criteria for appraisal of instruction^ are Tich arises in the 
because of a particularly complex p primary crite- 

assessment of instruction. It has been sai mU nicates best the 
rion to be applied is whether instruction f 

content being" taught. And it ^ 'ZisKcfoXe Vontent, the 
instruction depends upon the charac . to t, e presented, 

teacher, and the students to whom the material >s to P 

It has also been noted that the “"^to^s * P 

in the public school system to supervise classroom 
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The use of flexible space and different-size student groups has 
made it incumbent upon teachers to be mutually reinforcing of 
techniques used so that students will find a continuity m presenta- 
tion style as well as gam an appreciation for the variations in 
techniques used 


Administrative Role 

It is most important m instructional supervision that the ad- 
ministrator not miscast his role He is not (with few exceptions) 
competent to present himself as a content or subject matter super- 
visor The administrator engaged in instructional supervision 
might better devote his attention to the teaching-learning environ- 
ment— to how things are happening— rather than a superficial and 
often ill-understood assessment of the content being presented The 
administrator is constantly trapped in this dilemma by having to 
v\ork with architects, lawyers, engineers, and teachers in many 
areas of specialization He cannot be all things to all people He 
should not try to be 


<Wn«, h nJ * 0r 'f" Ch , the admln,st rator might avoid is that of 
what the a rU ? °. nal lm Pr°''ement with a teacher in terms of 
An n Z T' 7 ° r S ° mC ° ther tcacher dld >" the classroom 
fommon to hmh "T probl ™ The only experience 

ndmmntratnr M adm Ti rat0r an<i teachCT 18 that time when the 
classroom* Discn^mn f 6 teacller during a presentation in the 
clearly related to th" °v, lmprovement ln technique ought to be 
probabir'tod h„ Since the tcacher has 

be w ise for the adrmm t T ma,<lns the presentation, it might 

he ir ; r to expla,n why 

instructional modcT ' 'ho mm. ° f ‘‘ be k “ er ” 

bettor hi, own capabilities and the rtudeSfta L ^ n" may T 

ing the lesson An instructional tcchmo uc ‘u ,7 5®« S PrCS 
It is onl> better to the extent that it ° Per 

the content material while taking ,X °n™ 
teacher and the students R “ consideration both the 


The administrator often does not haac the , , e 

quent a is„s as he might wish in the class n£m For ,h aS t 
seems imperat.ae that some record be W of ^ f "T 
which are made The record proa ides nornmtwe L f ° b “ rvat,onS 
istrator A senes of recorded obseraa t!Z ' L??** for tbe adn ,""' 
for the teacher. Although the obseraed classroom^ 5 ,psa ‘ lve data 
a fulls natural setting, a aidoo tape of the Pr °'‘n 
provide the land of record which could be renewed bv'Z", " w 
and the administrator, assuring that attention might be centered 
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this behavior is observable. Traditionally, the effectiveness of 
teacher components is determined by administrative personnel. 
Increasingly, teachers have been questioning whether administra- 
tive components are capable of making accurate assessments. Pos- 
sibly a more serious concern is the extent to which the criteria 
used in judging the teacher’s performance are stipulated in be- 


havioral terms. . , . 

Both teachers and administrators are professional components 
and most administrators have been teachers. However, once 
teacher becomes an administrator, his tasks become qui e 1 
Because administrators have been held responsi e or ^® se ’ 

often, at least unconsciously, the criteria are eirs. 
involve teachers in the development of criteria for assess 
not been especially productive. Nor have teachers een p 
pleased with attempts to rate each other. , . , h 

mat are .a„. the 

be used m teacher assessment? — By whom sno which 

be conducted?— If several components should be m > 
components, and what roles should each pay. ? what 

of education have a proper role in teacher assessment 7-IVhat 
teacher behaviors ought not to be included in asse. ' ,, 

2. Ho^o can the supervisor assist instructu vialp 
system employs supervisory personnel for t e P” P ' isors as 
ing instruction. Teacher components often loo up among 

foremen. The supervisor is frequently a persona 
teachers. It is often suspected by teachers that supervisors 

in evaluating teacher performance. . . quDer visory 

mat is occasionally forgotten ^ teacher^ istot snp^rv 

personnel are not generic ogres. Th y, lishjng the tasks 

employed by the system to aid m bett supervisor can 

of the system. There is little likelihood that the superv 
assist instructional improvement without the 

^"supervisor must have credibility ^test resfstance among 
component is to be effective. Possibly t g . d no t re ally 
teachers grows from a feeling that the supervisor does n 
know — he does not know the students and he is n ^ 

involved with day-to-day instruction. > administrator 

possibility that the supervisor is seen more as an 

than as a teacher. . teacher? — mat are 

Need the supervisor be an adversary ne j can be c f unique 

some of the ways in which supervisory ^P better communicate 
assistance to teachers? — How might instructional pro- 

with supervisors?— Are tlicre discre tion of the teacher? 

grams which should remain solely at the oi 
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What has not been treated is that the classroom teacher may be 
the person best able to determine what instructional techniques 
should be employed in presenting particular content material to 
certain groups of students Unless the public school system has 
extended considerable discretion to its teachers, the teachers may 
have the impression that it is the responsibility of the system to 
determine which instructional techniques are to be used in the 
classroom and that this is not an area of professional responsibility 
for the teacher 


Where instruction is to be judged, one criterion for this assess- 
ment must be the qualifications of the professional components who 
will make these judgments It is not being asked whether admin- 
istrative personnel should judge classroom instruction — this is 
clearly one of their present responsibilities It is being asked 
whether they are competent to make such judgments Might not 
peers of the teacher be better able to assess his instructional per- 


formance 7 Is this not part of the essence of becoming a profession 7 
If teachers are asked to strive toward making teaching a profes- 
sion, should they not be encouraged to assume responsibility for 
their own policing— in this case, assessing the excellence of their 
own instructional performances in the classroom 7 
Collegiate training institutions which prepare teachers cannot 
be expected to develop a teacher receptivity to instructional super- 
vision unless it can be clearly shown that the supervision to be 
gi\ en w ill be a competent assessment of the worth of instructional 
performance Teachers can, however, be encouraged to become 
more responsible for their own performance, and this surely can 
be supported on professional grounds 
Where the administrator is asked to observe and judge the per- 
™ 0t ,n a Sltuatl0n "'here the teacher may himself 

to judge the performance, there can only be a 
“! * hC v tntUrC ° £ the ad ™n>strator in the eyes of the 
mmiswnl r± mB n S w‘ I o£ the system Since tha matter of ad ‘ 
be rotten arm s * 10ns '' ,lIl *I for teacher performance cannot easily 
the s stem ret ' m ' Eht be Rested that the administrators in 

more \ T Up0n teacher “dvisement-that is, involve 

the nualitv of M? t° s<a ? lne instruction — in reaching decisions on 
the quahtj of that performance m instruction 


Problems and Issues 

* f^n'ef.nrwlfr £cac {‘ cr effectiveness be assessed > If the system 
to function efTectnclj, there must be assessment of the perform- 
a " . ° £ “ ^?„'^T poncnt I ,n the system The act of teaching or 

avioral act With varying degrees of accuracy 
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Assessing the Potential of Components in the System 
Systems gain efficiency as their components cwtribnteto 
systemic goals. It is essential, therefore, to a . sse ' . ‘ The 

potentialities of the components which comprise existing 

assessment has a dual importance: to know how best to use eating 
components, and to determine what additional co p 
be needed to better serve systemic goals. knowledge of 

One aspect of component potential involves disposal f or 

content which professional personnel have at their P “ 
use in the system. By content the reference intends ^etogTs to 
between what is to be taught as contrasted wi -enarated con- 
be conducted. Although the two cannot be wholly separated, 
tent refers, in the main, to what is to be taug • system 

Initially, the content knowledge of the " e ' V tr e “ nscript of studies 
might be assessed through reviewing t j, e 

formally undertaken at the university. About ftat ^ 

said of this kind of assessment 1S tb at , exposure to, the 
some understanding of, or at least ‘ cour ses listed on the 
Principal ideas usually presented m jg more concrete 

transcript. Vague as this assessment is, from which an 

than the assessment of that fund o knowledge ^fromnh^ ^ 
experienced teacher might draw Ac ^ understanding 0 f the 
ranging for teachers, to demonstrate J£ ]em obtains at this point, 
subject matter. Of course a further p knowledge once it is 

Who is to judge or assess the extent of that know lean 

demonstrated? nrofessional components 

Assessment of content potential am t E P ^ components in 
>n the public school system requires t s w j )0 are keenly 

the system who are “content specialists -persons wn 
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3 Should, the supei visor be in a “line” or “staff” position ? The 
school s> stem will tend to deploy personnel in a manner which it 
belie\es will be most effective for accomplishing the objectives 
which have been set for the system Whether supervisors are “line” 
or “staff” is of lesser consequence than the manner of teacher 
acceptance of supervisory personnel 

Where the position is line, the supervisor has clear authority and 
may stipulate that particular procedures be used by teachers The 
staff position requires that the supervisor act by persuasion in 
dealing with teacher components A crucial consideration for 
teachers is their perception of how the system has chosen to 
designate supervisors The choice of the system dictates its per- 
ception of the relationship the system has with its teachers 
Teachers who sense that the school system is actively concerned 
with improving instructional performance may profit from super- 
vision Teachers who suspect ulterior motives in supervisors or the 
system in general may be immune to assistance 

How can the teacher work effectively with a “line” supervisor’— 
What ought to be the conditions of the relationship between the 
teacher and the supervisor’— What forms of persuasion might the 
staff supervisor use with teachers’— What should be the role of the 
principal in instructional improvement’ 
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m determining capacity However, what is the incidence of school 
systems making fortnight attempts at assessing either of these 
characteristics in teachers who aie candidates for positions jin t 
system’ Where it is said that the “teacher shortage is such that we 
(the system) will take whatevei teachers we are able to get, it w 
being conceded that professional components are really a rathe, 
undifferentiated group and that they can be injected in the system 
almost indiscriminately without danger of abor ing sy 
In such public school systems the goals often become an enumera- 
tion of the “good” things which have happened when ahazy and 
superficial retrospective view is taken of the many 
and activities sponsored by the system and con u 
sundry professional staff members 

Collaboration in Vertical and Horizontal Planning 

Collaboration in planning requires that more than ^espec- 
be involved The notions of vertical and horizon alent 

tively to grades kindergarten through twelve, or components 
in an ungraded system, and to the several pro essi subject 

who offer instruction at one grade level or m j 

Taken broadly, this kind of planning involves all Phonal com 
ponents in the system and it applies esp«->? * t ° e curncu lums for 
Using this form of planning, the conten aware of 

the system presumes that all professional comp^ system and that 
and concerned with the broad goals of the ■ larger 

discrete content areas will be clearly supporiveofrheseWg 
goals This kind of planning should not be construed » « 
with arranging a “lock-step curncu . nce of components 

this form of planning acknowledges th P^^ rf wha( . they are 
engaged m curricular design being kee y , , c hange Then 

collectively seeking in terms of support 

each teacher may, through his P rese ’ th a f u n recognition 

(reinforce) what other teachers are do ng prece ded by and 

that his presentation of content materi , + a ken together 

will be followed by other materml which^wh^ teK tQ 
should appear to the teachers, an > . d continuity In 

students, as having some logic of devdopment^ ^ 
short, it ought to make sense m term tQ an unde rstandmg 

Although it is possible for teachers tuden t behavioral out- 

°f systemic goals, especially in term ^ teac]ier 1S able 

comes, it may be less reasonable to expe de or subject spe- 

to sort out how his fellow teachers m tne t. ls The lery 

cialties are working toward accomplishing 
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aware of the array of knowledge which has been generated in a 
specific discipline The so called knowledge explosion probably 
makes it incumbent upon the school system to employ several of 
these specialists, it is unlikely that any one teacher, and most 
assuredly no single administrator, could keep abreast of current 
knowledge m the several disciplines represented in the broad cur- 


ricular offerings of the system 

Determination of content potential of components predicts how 
the professional personnel of the system might best be deployed — 
which teachers might best present particular material — and also 
provides a rationale for future teacher procurement and in-service 
training for presently employed teachers 

The thoughtfully organized public school system has extended 
its thinking from goals for the system to content of the educational 
program, so that the goals might be realized or worked toward 


Unfortunately, in some school systems (and the word “system” is 
used loosely here) the goals would seem to permit an educational 
program where teachers haphazardly present what they know, 
hence the “program” of the school becomes the probably unrelated 
presentations by the teachers Professional systemic goals are only 
rarely the result of chance The intention in assessing content 
potential of professional components in the system is to procure 
and deploy teachers with particular knowledge in such a manner 
that systemic goals will be served 

is comroW " a , 80m ” B ' s also used that any fully certified teacher 
what™S*Y !? aCh But 11 must be asked ' competent to teach 
the svsW t 3 f 3 and preparatl0n Programs vary It behooves 
a teacher bem, TZ f a50nabla effort to determine whether 
Sto ^ twed nfT' n f0r empl0> " Mnt has, in fact, the knowl- 
decides that it want* ^ f yst . em In the event that the system 
then the system must v, S P& ^ 1CU ar canc bdate teacher as a person, 

sch °°' — r 

loinc here nmrVit ho *. y ln “* eir recruitment of teachers The 

i^tomrat^toVlruXeUnr 11 10 3 ^ 

person might need in the classroom ° r kn<Wledge Wh ‘ Ch ““ 
The content potential of a teacher , . , , . 

his willingness to acquire new knowlerW y a i ? 8 much re a e ^ 
acquisition as it is to thc presum d ^nAt 
brings to the system from h.s prmVfo™ “f , k ; owledBe be 

ences Assessing such matters as “willies*” «* *** 
at best a subjective task, with some small objectivity bem^iible 
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student who has the daily exposure to multidisciplinary materials, 

"“bourse, an exception-the teacher in the i elementary 
grades. Since he teaches “common branch subjects, both he and 
his students have the daily exposure to multiple disciplines. I 
possible, however, that, while the students ™y be seeking some 
“sense” in the relationships among the several disciplmes, the 
elementary teacher may be rather oblivious o AND 

among disciplines. His perception may be one n( i erstanding 
arithmetic AND reading and so on, rather than an . understanding 

that materials from separate disciplines aie su onships 

system-the curriculum-which involves many 

It is conceivable that students will respon o m< tbe 

in the classroom in such a manner that they ar 
relationships among disciplines whereas t e yac 1 directly 

redirect student responses so that they mig . app y ma terial 
to a specific discipline out of which the teac ei articulation 

for presentation. Under these circumstances « te( j by 

of the curricular offerings of the system, w 1 e the 

the students’ responses, is concurre, ^^Tstuden frustration 
teacher. It is unlikely that even the attendant student ^ 

will overcome the refusal of teachers o 1 relationships, 

teach for an understanding of multi discip ^ ]s : What 

Again, the question must be asked regarding s - soug ht by the 
desired behavioral changes in studen s a J? cu]ar mo des of 
presentation of curricular materials u £ 
instruction? . , , , Anmpn t 0 f material 

Vertical articulation— the sequential ev tbe trus t that 

Within a discipline— depends very mu ' choo , sys t c ms inter- 
teachers extend to one another. Too oft things just “have 

mediate grade teachers “assume” tha “ inadequate in lower 
not been covered” or that the coverag ‘ , , j ma v involve 

grades; hence, initial work at the presen g ‘ T))ere j s n0 argu- 
a reteaching of what already has ^ b^ncccssary through the nd- 
ment with reteaching discovered to ■ be earlier learnings 

ministration of diagnostic tests or the re j nc w and more 
for proper purposes of rcinforccmcn ‘ „ faulty nssump- 

suhtle relationships; the quarrel lies - „' donc t i, e job.” It 

tion that teachers at prior grade leve s • y, c natural con- 

shoulU he remembered that forgetting >■ advantage where 

sequences of time. Obviously, there is a wiII be taught 

teachers K-12 are able to collaboratiyely plan w^ u fMI t0 

at each of the several grade levels wittil y to determine 

the subject specialists and curriculum ... t he job done." 
whether teachers at each grade level are g 
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proliferation of jargon m each subject may make the process of 
communication more awkward There is, too, the thesis that teachers 
may be disposed to feel that their grade level or their subject field 
is really making the major contribution Hence, there may be 
generated a certain detachment from grade levels or other alien 
disciplines If left to themselves, teachers might find appreciable 
difficulty in planning the curriculum of the school system so that 
each of its several elements supports the remainder of the program 
If the curriculum of the public school system is to make any 
sense, then a language for communication must be accepted by all 
professional components if they are to collaborate in planning It 
is trite to say that this language should be the simplest possible 
What is really important is that all components agree on what is to 
be meant by the particular language chosen Once professional 
components in the public school system can agree upon what they 
mean when they speak, it is then possible that truly collaborative 
planning can take place 

Because what is planned will be used with student components 
and will also be interpreted for the board of education, probably 
the language used in describing what is to be presented (the cur- 
riculum) should also be understandable to these groups Often the 
persons most responsible for assuring that clear language be used 
in planning are the subject matter specialists and curriculum co- 
ordmators i for the system Where they fail initially at this task, 
.71 can be ll . ttle hope £or su “ess by classroom teachers at differ- 
nt grade levels and representing training in diverse disciplines 

Vertical Articulation 

olannprs cornponents in the system are the principal 

planners, it might be expected that attention will be given first to 
vertical articulation of the curriculum tu j g I 
tinn ttirnnrrii +y,n „ , , curriculum — the ordering of presenta- 

mav L , B ? S °* ™ » Particular discipline This 

Ztata wWir' Wl T tCachers are cosmopolitan m their 

and onlv se'contllv ns t" llemselves as first teachers of a subject 
ana only secondly as teachers in the lornl , „ 

particular grade level pub,lc sch ° o1 system at a 

A problem which arises here involves . . , . 

articulation The student, at any .e^t»“s?": nft 

that m 6 the Ve ° Pm i nt th £ I " ater,al ln a Particular discipline but also 
Alfa result f T aI 7 disciplines to which he is exposed daily 
Sensitive hsn » I™ L‘ Ple eXp0sure ’ he may b «ome more 

consmntlvb h T r the h ° montal relationships, he may 
attempting to see the relationships among the several 
disciplines as they are being presented to him at one time It is the 
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Professional personnel in the athletic department may dress and 
act like the teachers in the traditional academic departments. 

In each case of variation cited above, the subsystem is rating 
to acceptance or rejection from one or several sources in a manner 
really no different from that which might be expected of the larger 
school system as it seeks to maintain its posi ion m . 

and the larger society. The sadness may lie in each potential sub 
system not realizing that it is important as a component partof 
the larger school system because it is ifferei . 
program in the curriculum serves a unique : f u " ctl0n ’ ' * 
time serving the broad goals of the school. Each separate program 
also has the ability to support other programs 1 ,. sys . 

The separate programs, when taken alone, do little to realize sys 

^ might be expected 

responsibility of the system to acknow e c ‘ urricu ,^ It seems 
the several programs which comprise support a pro- 

unrealistic to expect that the system would fail to support 
gram which it has chosen to include in e sy 

The Need for Supporting Structures of Time, 

Personnel, and Facilities 

The curricular program of the 'comes from the 

mate. Its viability in terms of systemic g Wng more than 

support it receives and must have it 11 . lV(l ena ble the trans- 

a paper plan. The three principal medi time, person- 

mission of the curriculum to student components are tim 

nel, and facilities. catalysts; rather they are 

These supporting structures are taking place within the 

very much a part of the reaction which Th e student is con- 

system as student behavioral change ,s s be j s j n sc hool that 

stantly reacting to his environment an g both an imate and 

environment which may impress him dcnt > s school environ- 

inanimate elements. The elements o ^ perceives them — 

ment are viable or have animation for . consequences for 
the generic animation of these elements has lesser 
systemic goals. 

TlME t t +„ curricular considerations 

The structure of time is important ment al dimension of 

the school system because it is a «timuli is planned for 
existence. No matter what configuration of st.mu 
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Variation in Subsystem Sets 


Within the public school system there will usually be found a 
number of subsystems These take the form of sets in that they 
may appear to operate rather independently of the larger system; 
they may seem to be self-sustaining internal units Once the larger 
system has made provisions for such needed elements as personnel, 
space, operating funds, and acknowledgement that the subsystem 
is a part of the larger system, it is then possible that the sub- 
system may initiate and sustain its activities without special con- 
cern for the larger system or the broader goals for the youth being 
served 

An example of this might be one segment of the fine arts program 
of the school, such as music Although there may be a verbal support 
for the broad goals of the school system, personnel in music teach- 
ing may develop a type of insularity which causes a myopic focus 
among its professional staff The teachers of music may increas- 
ingly be concerned only with music education goals for pupils This 
may be especially true where the larger system has not recognized 
to the satisfaction of the professional staff in music that desired 
behavioral change in students includes behaviors which are re- 
sponsive to the fine arts 


Although the example may appear to be overdrawn, it is reason- 
able to assume that subsystems evolve and develop within the 
sys ! m espemlly Where their internal solidarity is necessary 
edtef ST t °f urv , lve Conversely, where the larger system acknowl- 
theremalhT P T tanCe of programs (Potential subsystem sets), 
sustaining E GSS ^ r nee<4 4or 4be militant development of a self- 

has^ bv 1 ackTfr W “ hln the 8yStem »»“ tha ltself 

acceptance 3Clm0wWgement ^en it appreciable guarantees for 

in Subsystems "ThiTm 3 ' 80 promote the development of variation 
devolves from outside tvf esp f c,ally be true where the acceptance 
m"r 8 “ L: P Ce C m°the SyStem In S “ h 3 ““ 

scholastic athletic program & of ^he publi^schoo^lphe public sSS 
system may acquiesce m this support in the 1 puDlic sen 

real frictions may develop wrth other" ™ ^ S<SnSe ’ bU ‘ “ T 

school Although the athletic program mTght'h p " og ,y am3 f °. f ^ 

with the support it has, it will prob^cl! ,°° t° £ ° ‘ L 
other programs m the system so that I "1 , " overtu f S 

i a a C ckmgTnternai aPPr0a t he3 ^ *° 3 Program 

lacKing internal, acceptance are manv Tt m o„ v * , 

nthpr nmrrronm j 1 . , y Lt m ay choose to emulate 

« r Zr f 7? ? the t sch001 14 ™ay raise the academic 
requirements for student participation in its several activities 
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Not only is the problem of coordination of these complex 

but also it must be remembered that these people are al engaged in 
present tasks while others are being planned Clearly rtM ^unreal 
istic to expect that the needed coordination can ^ ~plished by 
anyone m the system other than components with designated 
sponsibilities for coordination i in m ex _ 

Since t]ie curriculum of the school system is chance in 

change in attempting to evoke desired e some under _ 

students, all personnel m the system ought undertaking 

standing of how each human 'relationship to the 

As a particular person senses that he lac i qinff its 

program of the system or feels that bis ^con ^ roles of lts 

effectiveness, the system must re-evalua needs predict 

1— » »— < Oh.»,n« "Si W* » 

that no system can remain static for v y 
efficiently serve the student population 

Facilities , . „ 

It has often been said that given the choice e i<mably 

facilities and good teaching, good teaching America are 

be the wiser choice The public school s^tems m^Americ ^ 

fortunate in theat they do not often have assist or deter the 
systems possess both Facilities, do, how . school The 

planning and presentation of the curncu -good” school 

word most commonly heard in associa f acl i,ties is valuable 
facilities is flexibility Essentially, flexi 1 y { presen ta- 

to the extent that what is to be present, id of a .. be st,” 

tion are changing Since there is no c ear ^ syste m to students, 
way to plan for or present the curricu . g for these acti\- 

11 might be expected that different arra g u]um of the school 
lties will continue to be tried Where facilities in which the 

is set by administrative edict, or where ‘ lblb ty in use of 
sjstem is housed are narrowly conceive ■ j n tbls son se the 

facilities presents a real challenge to e. rccl t a tion room with 
school system which provides a t utbin which he w ill 

feed seating is, in fact, prescribing tne ” ture 0 f the material 
be able to adapt his presentations 0 students groups he will 
and the particular characteristics of 

'"struct , not onh provide space 

The physical facilities of a school system , ace but they aim 
m which teaching and learning mignt ui ^ Learning 

represent, potentially, part of won • rcscn tcd which results in 

(hopefully , the acquisition of materials i place” in nn en- 

desired bchaworal change) does not ju iro nmcnt is part of 

'ironmcnt, depending upon the learne , 
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presentation to students, its inclusion requires time Too often, the 
only time planned is that which is judged necessary for the class- 
room presentation of particular material This might come close to 
sufficing if it were true that no planning was necessary and it 
could be assured that all students would grasp with equal ease what 
was presented In reality, the classroom presentation may consume 
only a very small amount of the teacher’s time devoted to the 
curriculum The teacher’s time is also needed to prepare resource 
units to select aids which might make the presentation clearer, to 
assess relationships which might exist with other portions of the 
curriculum to which the student will be exposed at approximately 
the same time to decide upon the tools of evaluation which will he 
used with and after the presentation, and, of course, to provide a 
buffer of time which might be necessary to deal with “unforeseen” 
developments during the presentation of the lesson 
The time made available within a school system is also depend- 
ent upon other supporting structures The presentation of certain 
curricular material might require that an extended block of time 
be used to assist the continuity of the presentation Time for plan- 
ning may require that a particular group of teachers be free from 
other assignments to plan together The work load of supporting 
personnel may dictate the amount of time it will take to complete 
e clerical tasks associated with preparation of curricular pre- 


tv ,_ m ™ are free to meet for planning, there be a place for 

nartienl 1 Fur44 ! er ' 14 ma y be necessary that they meet in a 
used in the S ° resource facilities of the system might be 
» o£ w F /? ,lure 40 coordinate these supporting struc- 
causes tJacWs? sys4eraic curriculum less efficient, it also 

the thoughtfulness y uT h ° C ad J ust ™nts. which may lessen 
presentatmn 8 of their preparation and 


Personnel 

feU tha^alHeacher con^onents m^the s curncu4um Unless it .. 

curricular materials equally well there 78 tn 1 " Can P ' an and present 
ing who among the professional’smfr problem of determm- 

particular teaching activities Both m^ 684 quahfled 4o conduct 
monal personnel are intiJ^V »v„C “i 1 * "“T “ 

riculum of the system Particular w? ™PP°rting the cur- 
uhich make them uniquely suited to^Tur 88683 competeMie * 

leaders in team teaching units Clerical and ITT™ Per5 °? 
Tipfipcoirv „ ericai and custodial personnel are 

spacf^set un“ for th PCr 7? 18 comple4ed and that building 
space set up for the presentation which the teacher will give 
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students. Such curriculums are based only accidentally upon what 
might be their interests. 

All school systems are somewhat trapped y particular 
Traditionally, certain materials have been taught a P 
grade levels, the state has probably “suggested at l^tanoutlme 
course of study, teachers and patrons in the sc 00 ,, eauenc e of 
developed certain predispositions about the scope 
what should comprise the curriculum, and textbo .^ " e 
persisted in adoption through the years have colored these P 

If these frailties in the organization of the school W’stem^or^ for 
that matter, any organization of society) can initiation 

some of the more intriguing possibilities incur much 

might be considered. At the outset it should be conceded that much 
of what has been taught probably has value and should 

manner continue to be taught. ....... „ PV ist during 

But of greater importance are the poss^dit.eswh.ch exist dunj 

the time of initiation. This is a time w ien concept and the 

about this relative worth. The -nelson of one^concep ^ # ^ 
exclusion of another is, in a sense, up t sometimes in a 
when hard facts and persuasion are it iB time of excite- 

ratio which is badly out of balance) . Mai y> anxious to find 

ment because no one really knows but the conta gi on of 

out. It is also a time of danger. It is a tested and found 

ideas can be confused with that which as ; ] efforts will 
to be sound. There is the risk that.mt.ahng %j£ e ™* ents of the 
be swept into and inextricably mum . refine d. This risk 

curriculum which have been carefully - * Q j one system are 

is especially great where the exploratory ithou t concern for 
adopted by another school system a P 
their appropriateness or feasibility in 

Curricular Change en . 

, , ■ nparlv as exciting as m 

Refining curriculum probably is n , cr> css ential if the 

Paging in initiatory activities. It is, ’ w jth concepts for 

resultant curriculum is to provide tie j. c t ), c desired bc- 

Presentation to students which will e . re f,nemcnt may be 
havior. The very necessary tedium of cum ‘ ieuIum regularly 
°ae of the principal reasons for so svstcmic goals — often, 

offered in the schools being unrcla e concept is presented to 
oven internally unrelated, as concept after conccp 
students in some haphazard manner. much” refinement of 

It probably should never be asked arc constantly at 

curriculum is necessary. Viable schoo . • rf( | U ire that par- 
s' ork refining their offerings, although this mnj 
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that which has been learned The physical facilities m which learn- 
ing has taken place may provide cues for the learner which will 
prompt his recall The physical environment may extend the sen- 
sory dimensions of what has been learned 
It is the teachers who will finally decide how planning curricular 
activities is to be accomplished and it is the students who will 
finally decide how (or whether) they will learn It therefore be- 
hooves the school system to carefully assess the curriculum of the 
present and what might reasonably be predicted for the future, 
at the same time providing for facilities which will accommodate 
the differences among both teachers and students 


Initiating and Refining the Curriculum 

Certain elements of what will comprise the curriculum of the 
school system already exists It might be said that the broad 
environment within which the school exists is a “given ” From this 
standpoint, the student selects independently what he will react to 
(w at will prompt his changing behavior), whether or not the 
school acknowledges or supports the existence of the environment 
Tho school-ftmnded curriculum can only add to, supplement, or 
!*“*. lar * er natural environment This phenomenon is 
p obably best evident in the development of curnculums in the 

d vnlv?f gr in m here the Presented would seem to 

“r a ? W ” WOrld ” of the student and then progress 

absTr^Zam" and ' ng br ° ader ' tem P° ra1 ' and 

Development 

account t \vhat f thp G < l v«+ riCU v! Um f ° r ^ scll ° o1 system must take into 
^ lmpor ^ ant particular ele- 

the curriculum Tho * + ystem believes should be included in 

dents would seem to be'mterestedm^a mt ° aCC ° Unt Wha ‘ "‘“rf 
environment wWL ™ , ested m — the aspects of the broad 

environment which command and deserve . a 

probing questions they have about ** attentlon and th 
Curnculums which .gLeTmatnre Unk " owns m thelr world 
to be taueht tend tn re u Ure consi deration of what ought 

happen to annear m i ? h ? Presa " ta f™ of materials which 
nappen to appear in adopted texthonVo i , , , 

captured the momentary fancy of teacher* tenals y hlch bava 

students choose to be responsive at the m ” ™ a * erla s to which 

nculums which are only ?he Embodiment Converse,y ’ CUI " 

temic adult planning, or the desires of th S sjdIabuses ’ sys ' 

result in presentations which capture UttleT^fLgmaimnTS 
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context than that of the whole system— and probably that view is 
too narrow. 

The Role of the Specialist 

The specialist in curriculum is seen as a pr0 ^ es ^.“" a | ^j^ills in 
in the school system who has particular compe en , g 

one discipline or area of the curricular offering of the school^He 
may feel that his discipline is the most impor an a interested 

comprising the curriculum of the system, e o efforts 

more in what those in other disciplines can do to support Ins effort 
than what he might do to reinforce the efforts of others. Neverthe 
less, he is an essential component in the to a sc material 

The specialist is the de facto leader of those whopreentjatem 
in his area of concentration. It is easier to describe th.s^compone: & 
in the secondary school of the s y ste ™’ ow ’ svste m where the 
specialist in the common branch subjec self-contained 

primary and intermediate grades the 

classrooms. The specialist has an exper \ S jstrator H is leadership 
discipline or grade level. He is not an ad - . the m0 st loiowl- 

devolves from the fact that in his discip expertise may 

edgeable person available within the s ^ s , di „ 0 f desirable 
extend beyond content to include an ^erstand.ng^^^ ^ ^ 
modes of presentation; however, this n 

- /vfv»pr tpachers. Although 
The specialist is a resource person o contribution to the 

he may be a teacher himself, his Pencil ' vi( j e ot j, er teachers 
system may be the assistance he is awe v ^ reason school 
who are regularly engaged in teaching. ]east some of his 

systems tend to relieve the specialist f ree to visit the 

teaching load. If he is to be effective he day; for purp oses 

classrooms of other teachers ; to mee , url attend conferences 

°f planning; to visit other school sys ’ ag ^is ass fstance is 
and seminars; and generally to be aval - u j| ] oa< j 0 f classroom 
needed rather than committed to a ai . 

Presentations. -..lists into two categories: 

It may be possible to separate specn “right” and insist 

' tnnt. what they know is r t 


r*vowi WllU11Bi ‘olicsts into two Ulttfcvw.-- 

It may be possible to separate ®P ecl - R “ r ight” and insist 

those who are convinced that what t ej an( | those who are 

upon supporting this predetermine “ > they pro b a bly have 

not at all sure of what is “right (airnu fa ^ ^ thinkin g of 
Predispositions) and are willing to a e , by a receptivity to 

others. The latter group might also be t> P mode o{ pres enta- 
experimentation in both curricular o e d j c j g w hat will be the 
tion. In some respects, the system 1 se , s ,. s tems where the 

character of the curriculum specialist, in 
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ticular segments of the curriculum remain relatively constant for 
short periods of time The act of refinement requires that attention 
be given to the goals of the system, the presenting components 
(teachers) , and the recipient components (students) . The principal 
assumption is that whatever is being presented to students can be 
improved and that there is always the possibility that it can be 
replaced by other material for presentation which might accom- 
plish the task better The process of refinement probably is best 
accomplished when evaluative tools are decided upon before the 
first experimental presentations take place Additional tools may 
be used as presentation of the material dictates the need for other 
or more sensitive measures of whether the concepts being presented 
are meeting the criteria set 


One of the last things to be considered when curricular presenta- 
tions seem to be failing to meet expectations in terms of student 
behavioral change is that the teachers presenting the material may 
not be up to the task This may be the result of lack of familiarity 
with the material being presented, the choice of inappropriate 
modes of presentation, or any one of a host of other variables which 


may make the efforts of the teacher dysfunctional It is entirely 
possible that the curriculum of a particular school system might be 
up graded ’ beyond the capacity of the professional teaching staff 
to cope with its presentation in the classroom Although it usually 
is recogn^ed (but not always) that students have limits beyond 
w ich they cannot reasonably be expected to cope, this same as- 
sumption is not often extended to teachers 
A further caution which should be suggested involves guarding 
against the application of a criterion of refinement which acknowl- 
1 “; hen , the teacher comes to f eel comfortable in presenting 
, , ria an secure in the methods of presentation employed, 

adequate refinement has taken place This type of criterion says 

L l 1 "' 1 ’ apon the student ' rather what is being 

material ^ ““ ^ t<!acher finds ln dealln » wlth the 


cr.?“ ‘ “!ri, r f" eme 1 r,t . mUSt P ersls tently be measured against 
* ' vhether what ,s being done improves the 
Cs nf Wh t T mp ? lnB the g0aIs of the ***em The impl.ca- 
mamfest fn " c ’ " e ^ 0ne grade le ™l « m one course are 
ZZ™ Tt y ° £ m e ° actlvlt,es bang conducted by the 

system It is even possible that curricular revision m one discipline 
may effect only a moderate improvement in the program for that 
disc, p me while making a marked contribution to the success po- 
tential of what is being done in another discipline or at other grade 
levels Initiation and refinement should never be viewed in a lesser 
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probably has no greater exposure to the regular classroom setting 

than occasional classroom visitations nma 

The forte of the coordinator lies with his sk. JluitamB. -elations 

and a clear understanding of the larger goals o 

It is he who must stimulate the initiation of curricular experi- 
mentation with a tempering of thoughtful evaiuatwn As he con 
siders the continuity of the program for a s u en ear 

year in the system, he must also consider t e re a i tbe 

m the continuum of those which the student will spend in 

PU The coordinator, knowing that different students learn ^ differ- 
ent rates (and, for each student, at different rates depending upon 
the discipline) , must arrange that what is un ei r a necessary 

provides internal reinforcement and at the same cu ] um 0 f the 
variety to avoid boredom He must arrange the curriculumof tee 
system so that there are not significant gaps w taught in an 

earlier year A glaring example of this P nrograms and 

terns which engaged in “experimenting vn earfy grades lost 
found that foreign language instruction . ate grades in 

much of its impact when there were several intermediate g 
which no language curriculum was offere m because he is 

The coordinator is an administrator in curricular offer- 

responsible, in the last analysis, for ® eel ”? oa!s This is not a 

mg of the system is congruent with sys specialists in par- 

matter of persuasion Although teacher. 0 r them positions, 

ticular disciplines may provide strong ra ^ ion ^ In this se ttmg 

decisions must be made in terms °f sys , p the professional 

it is obvious that the coordinator will no P not the poin t The 
components with whom he works Hu ^ employees What is 

system does not exist for the “pleasure ° tbe en tire system 
important is that curricular decisions a w hich constitutes a 

be the wisest decisions, so that each isc p impor tant contnbu- 
subset in the larger system is able to ma student com- 

mon to encouraging desired behavioral change m 

POnents , . rr, q careful analysis of the 

The coordinator is, then, a politician , W ill suggest the 

Professional staff members with whom these people The 

different approaches he will use in dealing ^ pro babl> be 
coordinator who is a “win-lose” type o p Qf tl)e decisions 

crossly dissatisfied with his position since Jf hc 1S to Inc with 
arising from his activities will b ® c °™ P ” compr omise decisions arc 

himself he must come to realize that otte _ asona ble compromise 

really the best decisions However, where ‘ cnt toward 

« not possible or where vested interests threaten m 
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curriculum is perceived as “closed" the specialist is faced not with 
making decisions but with continuing to interpret to teachers the 
decisions which already have been made In this sense he is less a 
resource person and more a moderator of what has been decided 
Not only must the specialist be aware of what is “new” in his 
discipline or at particular grade levels but he must also be in a 
position to continue to defend those elements in the discipline which 
he believes should persist in the face of suggested changes There 
must be a continuing defense of what is being done unless the line 
of reasoning is to be, “we will continue this curricular pattern 
because this is what we have decided to do,” or “this is what we 
have been doing ” 

The specialist is also confronted with the problem of “what is 
good for students and for the society at large” — and, especially, for 
the future of each His position on what should be offered m a 
discipline may not be a popular one His power of persuasion will, 
m part, predict the success of his desires when the board of edu- 
cation for the system makes decisions regarding what will be the 
general curricular offering of the school system 

Specialists may come to be seen as prima donnas in the public 
school system They have obvious and often narrow vested interests 
However, systems which lack these professional components repre- 
senting the several disciplines also lack the necessary vigor of 
in erchange among disciplines and grade levels which enables 
wiser decisions to be made for the curriculum of the whole system 


The Role of the Coordinator 

sn,d h thTti dlnat0r ,° £ curnculum 18 also a specialist It might be 
arrange for th P “‘ f m being a ^neraliat since his task is to 
disciplines and t*** 10I ! S ° £ prote8s,on al personnel m the several 
8rade ,eTC,s Th * coordinator is usually 
the curnclm He “ ° n<! ° £ the a ' 8 “pl.nes offered as part of 

concerning whlch nS °of pSentmn"^ “"t'f 
m n dm, n , tt presentation are particularly useful 

large ^“su^sM i™" ‘° f 

the curriculum 1 nd honzont al articulation of 

It is the coordinator who work* , * . 

chairmen, grade chairmen, and teach ers (but l P C 

with the teachers) in attempting to exact a dl m \ f t 

disciplines in what will be presented to stu dp T a 
system While the discipline or grad c p l, COmp ,°T nts m th ® 
probably does do some teaching tf maintmn w f T “ft 
both students and the content of 
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shift to organizational hierarchy involving department heads with 
supervisory and curricular functions has a strange impactupon 
systemic components. When the specialist is emp oye , 
assumes some duties and conducts some actl . vlt ; es ^ Y ” Jr is 
viously in the domain of the building pnncipa . t j, a t 

elevated to a department headship, the teacher o en P tent 

someone else is being given recognition as a person potential 

than he. In either case, the new appointee must carry P 
for psychological conflict with his very appom men . . . - 

After initial problems are overcome, the system must provide for 
the functioning of the specialist. If the system is u ow can 

no hope for making progress in the instructiona p g * ’ he]p ? 

the system meet the specialist’s needs?-How “" and systemic 

-How can he help himself 7-What environmental and^systeimc 

conditions are most conducive to improving 1 
through a curriculum specialist? 
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systemic goals, the coordinator has a clear responsibility to the 
system 


Problems and Issues 

1 How may an educational system provide continuity for its 
curricular program 9 The rate at which teachers enter and leave a 
school system provides distinct advantages and disadvantages for 
those responsible for curriculum planning The curriculum coordi- 
nator always finds that the subsystem through which he must facili- 
tate curriculum revision is a dynamic one m that the professional 
components are almost always in a state of flux The students refuse 
to remain immobile while the curriculum reacts with them 
The entire educational system must retain a balance somewhere 
between a state of immobility which precludes organizational vi- 
ability and systemic excitation which stimulates movement m all 
directions at once Curricular progress should be orderly and well 
planned It should proceed with the tasks of educational accomplish- 
ment while simultaneously evolving new processes ready to meet 
new needs before they arrive Given the dynamic nature of the 
curriculum planning process, how can continuity be retained 9 — - 
How shall evolution proceed ’—When is revolution justified 9 — With 
what community, professional, and student impact 9 
2 How should instructional supervision and curriculum deci- 
sions be related within the educational system ? Each curriculum 
decision has an ultimate impact upon instruction The acquisition 
or n ( ? w procedures for securing audiovisual equip- 
ha ™ an effect upon the manner in which instruction is 
nroduot nf on rUC 1 °” 1S expecte( * to be the professional and end- 

Z^7^2S st as learnin * 18 — tad t0 be the 
or^SZprocitf^^ 11 " b V me h -“T* 

can be changed a^d improved Sol aSSUmptlon that ^‘miction 

undertaken for other reasons mchm Supervlsl0n als0 be 
dismisqnl nr nrnmrvt a S ’ lnc ' U( * in £ preparation for tenure, 
™L. ,S ° n deCla,ons Flna 'ly, the community holds 
mean for rhp u super ™‘ on be accomplished to provide a 
™ece"ve under each 8 “i f ’ rabihty of the experiences students 

rf“ n . “ and ™ f eVer , y ‘f cher ^ lven the task of curriculum 
planning and execution and the multiple expectations for super- 

Iw ^at ha ”, the Vrr-^° aM >iete™ne thc"elafaon- 
foardln^bers play. 1 ad ~ators, and school 

3 , i the c ? ,r ?™ !um specialist be used withm the 

systems The employment of the first curriculum coordinator or the 
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recorded in its official minutes become the formal P°hcy- The 
latter approach to policy often results from the board ^ not WIS ^ J 
to he restricted in the action it takes. Without codified _form 
policy, the actions of the board may be froug wi i ’ 

so that neither the board nor other components in s ^ ste “ C ]ar 
consistently predict how the board will act in regard to a particular 

^Formal policy does not mean that there should be a last and final 
word. It need not have the character of dictum It doe is howe^ ver, 
intend that there be necessary ? ulde ''"“ ° S stem be described 
system as components within it “^^^f^Tnderstandable 
in such a manner that its goals and oper svstem. 

both to components within and p ^ le "‘ ° U oves the possibility of 
Good policy is not so specific that charged with putting 

interpretation by the professional comP . tion 0 f the system is 

it into practice. Specific direction for the operation m ^ ^ ^ 

often in the form of rules and regulat nntgrowth of board 

by professional personnel; these are a logical outgrowth 

policy - 1 11„ cot nnliev for the school 

Although the board alone can lega y p ^ ]imit its seeking 
system, there are no restrictions upon For that matter, 

the advisement of other components in • whether codi- 
in most school-communities it is expected ’ reflective 

fled or evident only in the actions of the board board 

of the community ethic. Frequently f expense of reasonable 
policy represents the community ethic a p^nlovees within the 
concern with the desires of the prof. sw "f/^proportionately 
school system. System-wide policy based I o y that intra . 

upon nonprofessional advisement re u formulation. Policy 

system feedback can enhance desirable po y j boards of 

which is imposed upon professional comp interpretation by 

education tends to reduce the produc 1 feedback within the 
professionals and stifles the development ot teea 
system. . . nolicy lies with the 

A functional advantage of codified orm. ^ actions of the 
opportunity to review what have been jty and systemic 

hoard and to involve broadly both the c tote the operation 

components in setting policy which wi provision for the 

of the school system. Codified policy us < should become not 

review of present policy in the event fce that it is clear, 

workable. One criterion for good policy m g aItere d. Changes 
Vet flexible enough that it need not be ireq ^ nvert the need 
m rules and regulations for the system 

for policy change. . mus t be based upon an 

Codified policy for the school system 
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□ Policy Development, 
Interpretation, and 
Implementation 


The Formal Policy of the System 

Ideally, the policy of the board of education should repre- 
sent the best description of systemic goals and the format of the 
system for their accomplishment Historically, most policies of 
the school system have been set at the local district level The 
policy-making powers of the local board are, of course, moderated 
by certain conditions established at higher governmental levels 
Federal and state constitutions, regulations of the state commis 
sioner of education, judicial decisions and statutory law all operate 
as constraints upon the local board of education Essentially, these 
higher authorities mandate what shall or shall not be done 
Mandated responsibilities of the board are often described by such 
words as the board shall have the power to and, it shall be the 
d “ ty , of ^\ board t0 ” Th is means that the board of education 

r*n,nr J l «. h f £^ a J. Ve ! the POWGr) and als0 lfc mUsfc d0 & 1S 

^ *77 be performed ) those things which are 
specifically enumerated 

iescribes for the local board of education 

rower for Hi v, W a » tbere bas been S lven discretionary power — 
power for the board to act if it should choose to Beyond specific 

it doe, not wof ? r erC ’ Se lts dlscr etion freely so long as 

cruc-d 6X1 ? 8 r ° r re Sulations This latter point is 

newer, rAbe ll 18 consldered how extensive are the discretionary 
ItT, fh f ^ localboard of educa tion should it choose to use them 
school ™ t Tw T™ 11 * the b ™ d to describe how the local 
policy Ct, ° n The b0ard ’ s description is its formal 

The formal policy of the board can evolve two wavs The board 

HoVof To™ 3 1 C f‘ fy “ S P n ll l y ° r the board ignore codifica- 
tion of formal policy, in which case the actions of the board as 
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to inform its employees of existing policy ^ 

Although a moral responsibility might exmt for the board to keep 
its employees informed, the legal respons,bUity to be C o e and 
keep informed falls to each individual employee within the system. 

The Informal Policy of the System 
The informal policy of the system is probably mudimOTe ob- 
servable than the formal policy. By its very na ur , the 

is not the written policy of the system It may be however^ ™ 
policy by which components operate or be av interpreting 

monly, informal policy is the result of com P 0 “±tion1nto be 
formal policy and then translating their 111 erp ,, svs tem in 
havior. Informal policy has a powerful impact upon thejystem m 

that where it comes to be agreed upon be the sys tem 

sede formal policy. Where the ethic for b f av be 

comes to be based upon such informal po icy, sources of 

given to formal policy, hence the antecedents or first 

interpretation may become obscure. through two means. 

Informal policy in the system ma \tTro a dly worded with little 
The formal policy of the system may b ^ not be explicit 

attendant direction for implementation ,. rj n der these 

rules and regulations which assist interpret atiom ^ 

circumstances the interpretation ol to ■ . . and be rein- 

informal policy of the system, and it ten choosea to acquiesce 
forced to the extent that the board of behavior by sys- 

in the interpretations made and their res * ^gyeiop within the 
temic components. Informal policy may ations tba t tend to 
system as a result of too many rules an afforts to interpret 

strangle the professional components in emerges as behavior 

formal policy. In this case informal poh w - th which profes- 
designed to circumvent rules and reg < be dysfunctional 

sional components disagree or whic ap t 0 f informal policy 
for the system. This latter form of deve '°P certain uselessness 
Presumes that professional componen s ng j orrn al policy, 

in attempts to alter existing rules an res ‘ D f professional 

Plainly, informal policy which emerge an a regu ]ations 

components being allowed to interpre P ’ ^ extent that the 

is f, school system only to tne mutua i 



7 euucacion aim „„Hvsted by a COllimw. - 

trust that interpretations made are : m ‘ . of sys temic goals 

best interests of the system and the a js no t based upon 

11 is equally obvious that all informa P> policy may be bred 
mutual trust. For that matter, much J"* 0 ™ * iencc of operation, 

i" a system largely as a result of seeking comen 
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agreed philosophy — agreed in the sense that the board members 
concur among themselves that particular philosophical tenets will 
guide their actions m policy decisions Even broader than policy, 
the statement of philosophy describes what the board “believes in ” 
The assumption here is that the board will make policy decisions 
m terms of what is good for the school system and that its decisions 
will transcend, hopefully, personal considerations and individual 
value orientations The philosophy of the board should set the tone 
for policy development in the same manner that policy becomes the 
guideline for operating procedures used m the school system It 
might be expected, then, that the description of the system and its 
operation would be consistent with the stated philosophy for the 
system 


The stated philosophy for the school system might include refer- 
ence to the belief that students differ from one another Board 
policy might recognize individual differences among students by 
stating that there shall be sponsored within the school system 
separate programs for students of varying ability Regulations of 
the system might set arbitrary limits to be used in assigning stu- 
dent components to particular groups for activities in the system 
Teachers in the system might, then, find it incumbent to devise 
essons and assignments which recognize the differing capacities 
among students The outcome of a philosophical acceptance that 
students differ ought to be evident in the classroom where teachers 
and students are interacting Clearly, students ought to be engaged 
such a way that their differences are acknowledged in the day 
to day operation o£ the system 

form'd 'nolle eda , ca ^ on W 'P differ in the discrete areas selected for 
temaf oner 1 d0pt ,‘°" Commonly, such areas as bylaws and in 
ternal operation of the board, administration, staff and pupil 
personnel instructional program u won 

ntrpmont ^ ^ s m auxiliary services, business man- 

nolmv n is Inorte relatlons are outlined with formal 

seieral components which'' 6 ''”' that there be pollc y concerning the 

*££%?£££ trSmt ool tT tem ? e n form! i 

components in the system hutTt l ( ‘ 'u ,!° n T ? 
within which professional personnel ™ ^“etionary limits 

sense, formal policy liberates professional empToyees to use their 

withuTthe system**^ d ™ ed7cltmn Vstodents 

The formal policy of the board of P ,i„„i, m . . 

teachers and administrators for at least m. n 1S lmportapt tp 
policy, unless it is capricious or arbitrary has°th 6r , reaao " , Board 
the system It ,s insubordinate for an Snlovet ^ ° f ^ " 
act m violation of board policy The iSSTj* “S —.on 
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formal policies may tend to increase the element of chance as a 
factor determining how well the system serves student components 
and society in general. However, one advantage remains. Informal 
policy may facilitate change faster than formal policy and its 
modification might allow. 

Internal and External Communications Networks 

Policy for social institutions is representative of that 
to the extent that elements of the societal struc ure rmblic 

and are heeded by those who Social institution 

r P emted\n?ofeLio U nT U components. Although «ie b road goals 

of the society and the professional components witting 

are normally congruent, specific objectives or system 

widely differ. One task for the board of education i of 
is to establish a broad network of commumca 1 the 

system and outside it and then to adjudicate the positions 

^Sp in establishing a commu rework is *demde 

the board of education on all matters. ’ , remotely 

components will offer advisement which may tion for the 

related to their professional role. The dviseme nt; it may tend 

system may choose to listen to any and a ver groups (for 

to listen only to that advice which comes from i pow S ^ ^ ^ 
example, leading citizens or long-tenure ‘ jtion is given to 
construct its communication network „ nr f,vnlar types of ad- 
the unique capacities of certain groups or P public school 

visement. In fairness to the politics or op * g mbers of power 
system in society it must be concede . . ; n suc h groups, 

Sroups may often possess, by their very m boa rd of education, 

the capacity to wield some control over jze tha t co mmuni- 

However, the board of education should re b regarding such 
cation from professional components in greater credibility 

matters as teaching methodology has ? r ° ‘ „ topic, 
than advisement from a lay group on the « , tion has decided 

An obvious second step after the boar have with particular 
what kind of communication it desires ,1 -sion. Two principal 
Sroups is to begin action to make clear 1 7, can solicit corn- 

avenues are open to the board of e uca based upon its 

munication from internal and etlcrnai S" L reasonable capacity 
decision regarding what the groups ™\® “ , nnd regulations 
to communicate. Also, through its policies, 
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The problem here is that convenience is often seen as convenience 
for an individual or for several components in the system rather 
than as reflecting an improvement in the operation of the system 
as a whole The upshot of behavior which seeks to satisfy individual 
convenience may be behavior among systemic components which 
does not best serve the system 

Where informal policy is planned for and fostered in the system 
it must be expected that the action will not always be consistent 
Although this negates the notion of policy per se, informal policy 
might be construed as the creation of latitude for decision-making 
by professional components so that individual decisions will be 
made based upon the merits of each case This type of informal 
policy acknowledges the value of professional judgment and sug- 
gests that although behavior may be inconsistent, each decision is 
made with a separate set of facts being considered While the 


primary concern remains with systemic goals, it may be necessary 
that individual decisions treat components differentially within the 
system Although it may be policy to treat student components 
equally to provide equal opportunities — it may be necessary to 
spend more time with and invest more money in the activities 
sponsored for some students in order for them to really have a 
semblance of equal opportunity 

It is important too, to note that informal policy, because it is 
no really policy at all, has no legal base Since informal policy 
grows from interpreting formal policy, the interpreter takes a 
certain risk in assuming that his decisions fall within the legal 
intention of the formal policy Legally, where the board of educa- 
„ " f or supports policy interpretation, it 

L? ”®. that thls “ fir f an area of discretionary judgment for 
sional components 0 * ‘ ^ “ SOllC “ S the mte n>«tation of profes 

“ !v!,, P h“‘ C f h 7 ls r descnbed literally as systems, then there 
TXm legitimate rationale for informal policy within each 

has fmled to Z "a , ° £ '"/l™ 31 suggests that the system 

nol.cv wnrlohw tl ade . quatel f for things as suitable formal 
comnonTms Sh f J re Euh>tions, descriptions of how systemic 

C * Wlthm the system, and possibly most 
\ con ™ umcat ions network which would enable com- 
ponents to be sensitive to changing needs and attitudes 

nrrflctaWe e com enC el f me "‘ a ° f “ system is that it is operationally 
predictable components within the system have specific purposes 
,n terms of systemic goals The existence of informal policy n the 

SfTs^nd'to Pr ““; ty ° f SJ ' Stem “= dromes Informal 
polices tend to increase the factor of chance in relationships among 

components, especially teachers and administrators Likewise, in- 
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of communication for the public school system may be s less i self- 
evident Often it is felt that this network : is limited to ■ tt*i adw 

community It is unlikely that any board °Vf lt f ext er“l “m- 
sensitive policy decisions today if it has limited ts external com 
mumcation to the local community Boards '*«'»*«*™** 
aware of current thinking at the state, na lon * ' b g are to 
levels if our society and the needs of its mdivi u danger lies 

be served by the public schools Possibly t e S>"e lon and 

with the board coming to depend upon mos t i v avail- 

those sources of communication which are mos co d an( j 

able The physical or operational distance tat ween the board and 

certain sources of communication should no P ^ extent 

of the information which might be communicated To th ej 

that the board of education becomes a oca v mcial Board 

mumcation network, it also becomes insu ai even f al i 

policy decisions based upon isolations a stu( j e nts to live 

to assure that the school system is assl ® K to say nothing 
successfully in the local community inf y 
of his chances m the outside world 


Monitoring Policy Interpretation 

A policy decision alone ca " har ^ y stem^^rthl board of 
change in the operation of the school sy on behavior- 

education is concerned with feedback m in setting 

on how policy is being interpreted, it might do well 

the stage for policy interpretation professional components, 

The board, with the advisement of P ' ( j ocume nt which 
might prepare or endorse an operations manu, a( j min istrators in 
translates policy into the beha f v ff® X t g“hers and administrators, 
the system And, in the case of both t ro j e3 expected of 

Job specifications would outline both as s „„ nec tations which 
these components Clarifying the behavi ‘ 0 j lc y reduces the 
the board has for those who will carry ° , - differential inter- 
element of chance and lessens the like rj . specifying the 

Pretation when such is not desired “ ’ vo v e d under certain 
interpretation desired and the behavior to m , vhlc h it is 

conditions, it establishes, by implication, tn . their dis- 
sected that professional components ' he boar d supports 

cretionary judgment It also acknowledges ^ n(jt arb ,trary or 
their exercises of this judgment so long * 

capricious , nolicies are to be open 

The board must clearly establish which P° jt has prescribed 
for interpretation as opposed to those components Am thing 
the behavior expected from professional 
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the board can stipulate areas m which it will assign greater 
credibility to communication from particular groups 
This filtration plan for board advisement presumes that the 
decisions of the board of education should be based upon the most 
competent advisement It denies that on all matters the voice of 
every man and any group should carry equivalent weight in 
influencing the decisions of the board 
It is often said that people who have a hand m deciding policy 
will tend more to support that policy Conversely, policy which is 
imposed will tend to receive greater scrutiny from those on whom it 
is imposed Here, the board of education has a real problem If it 


shows insight in establishing a sensitive communication network, 
it will be the regular recipient of a great deal of useful advisement 
But, the board must take pams to assure that its advisors under- 
stand that they are just that — advisors Only the board of education 
for the system can make policy 

Groups which have a strong vested interest m their advisement 
being communicated to the board of education may become dis- 
enchanted in the event that the board decision goes against their 
advice Disenchantment may lead to shrinkage m the communi- 
cation network Worse yet, the board may find that vested interest 
groups will circumvent the board of education in seeking to get 
their way, or should these groups exist within the system they may 
choose to ignore the policy decision and operate independently In 
the case of vested interest groups seeking to circumvent the board 
o education, our system of government provides legal means 
whereby the action of the board may be set aside There are also 
estimate means by which these groups may press for legislation 
^hich might make mandatory the action of the board of education 
w ere before the board could exercise its discretion Chapter 15 
vill discuss specific instances where states have passed enabling 

nmi S ° f & certain things may be negotiated between the 
board and professional components in the system 

0r admimstrat ors within the system choose to 
r:i a , b r d de , C1910n on pol,c y« the board of education is legally 
compliance Surely, the board might elect 
« * L * he W1Sdom of decision (especially since 

until t J j b ° n rd act r* professi °nal advisement) , however, 
1 18 C J 1 ' UlB * d ’ Sessional components who ignore 

the decision are operating illegally and, in the minds of the authors, 
unprof essionally 

The breadth of the board communication network within the 
sistem would seem self-eudent, it should extend to all components 
of the sjstem This would mclude administrators, teachers, pupils, 
and all supporting personnel of the sjstem The external network 
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Where policy has existed, the board has had the opport ““^ t0 
monitor or observe how effective the policy has been ^ Practice 
Where policy has been codified for formal adoption by the : board, 
there is the increased opportunity to observe effectiveness 

8yS “bl“ol system which has developed good policy will 
not often need to effect policy change As has been noted adjust- 
ments for changing needs and conditions wi ln regulations 
often be resolved through the alteration of ru es and 

Problems arise when it becomes clear that c ang , upon 
regulations exceed or deviate too markedly rom policy 

which they are based or when the rationale for existing pohey 
becomes no longer functional for the system pmana te from 
noted that the perceived need for policy change h n be 

other too loose or too tight a control upon how the policy shall ^ 
interpreted within the system In this case t e > c ] an fi. 

little or no need for policy change What may e n mter - 

cation from the board of education concerning ts m t h e 

pretation to be encouraged among professiona c 

system 4-Vio fundarnentcil tenets 

Since the policy of the system is one of important in 

which will predicate the operation of th ® j’ d tQ the per ceived 
policy change to re-evaluate not only what vat ionale for the 
need for policy change but also the ^ on ^ 10 poty should 
present policy Simply put, change or the sys tem Since 

primarily be aimed at improving the ope , 0 j lcy for the 

the public schools are a service system m s • era] p 0 i, cy 
system has its first obligation to systemic g must be regarded 
which favors individual components m th . ^ bere is a logical 

as a secondary consideration But, even m tbe sys tem and 

inconsistency in that students are compone . , sc h 0 ols Policy 
are the principal reason for the existence o ultimately be good 
which is good for the system, then, must also uit.m 

lor the students in the system ,-a policy change 

The rationale for both policy developin' e " , n the system 

must then, be grounded m what is goo 0 0 be the product of 

Unfortunately, too often policy would seer “ (t0 hold taxes 
Pressure from outside the public school > (t0 co memence 

^O'vn, for example) and from within the > only pe ripher- 

teachers and administrators, sometimes 1 ‘ s tudent has no 

a"> related to the education of student ) gh thc board of 

adult voice in policy formulation or C ' 1 *' T1S , 0 f students in the 

education may be most sensitive to the ro sponsi'e to adult 

s >stem, the fact remains that it tends to be most 
Pressures m the school-community 
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less than this clear differentiation is dysfunctional for the board 
and, ultimately, for the system There would appear to be little 
sense in employing professionals m the system if they are to be 
given little or no discretion in the use of their judgment 
Where expectations for behavior are too fully explicated by the 
board, teachers and administrators may become complacent, they 
may decide to do only what is expected of them, thus reducing their 
potential impact upon the system Or, where board expectations and 
the judgment of professional components differ, friction may occur 
in the system Where board discretion is extended to professional 
components, recognizing their capacity for prudent judgment, the 
board has chosen to * live with” the more frequent occurrence of 
behavior, which may not always be predictable While it repudiates 
the desired predictability of a system, board tolerance for differ- 
ential behavior — individual interpretation of policy — among teach- 
ers and administrators acknowledges the uniqueness of a system 
operated by professionals 

The board of education must also recognize that there tends to 
be a proliferation of rules and regulations in the hierarchy of the 
system The board may set certain regulations for teachers and 
administrators, then administrators in the system may add to the 
list of regulations, so that the teacher, also a professional com- 
ponent, may be hemmed in by rules and regulations more than the 
board realizes If discretionary limits are to be functional, it must 

e assured that they extend to all professional components in the 


1 though the board of education may choose to recognize teachers 
and administrators as professionals and thus extend to them ap- 
fntirnrof, , discre _ tl0n ; lt must be especially cautious m monitoring 
lcy *° hastll y assess or pass judgment upon 
™ of discretion extended Such hasty 
T th !i, pa n w the board can only connote to teachers and 
in^nroW 013 ^ f a ‘ th m extendl ng discretion and recogniz- 
ee Sure,y ' the hoard of education for 

nolicTfs i^t^ tT k \r ‘S and 15 le8ally responsible for how 
F. ' 10 5 ’ between^ s ,' n tbe system However, thoughtful nego- 
r a i° ard and profc^onal employees of appropri- 
ate hoard t " JudBrnent should reduce the need for 

the board to watch-dog the system 


Effecting Policy Change 

There is probably not a great deal of difference between what a 
board might do to generate policy and what it might do to effect 
change in policy. There is, however, one significant exception 
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“good” systemic operation will necessarily lead to the accomplish- 
ment of desired systemic goals .. v 

The disposition to appraise policy for the syste esent 

use of finite or “hard” data may lead to a con n use( j m 

policy is lauded because the data collected an . As an 

evaluating policy take the form of self-fu mg student- 

example, it may be systemic policy to maintain a specific student 

teacher ratio, or to strive for a reduction in * he ™ t ed 0 r 
be collected which indicate that the ratio is ei that the 

being reduced So far, the policy is good , mU st 

■*» «t o, . 1 .. ratio “ “ “ 

be conceded , otherwise it is unlikely tha attest that 

But, in this mode of appraisal what has been done to attest tot 

maintaining a fixed ratio or reducing the la 10 , error is one 
impact upon changing student behavior o her than asses s- 

of assessing whether policy has been earn 

mg the worth of policy m terms of syst ®™^ ®° an ipulating student 
Since the system really has contro . of po h c y 0 ut- 

activities only while he is in the system, ‘ P ' t behavl0 r during 

comes must necessarily deal largely with s upon his be- 

that time when the system can still ha ™ . and lts inter- 

havior Specifically, it must be asked wh tem are eliciting 

pretation by professional components in ? define a deV elop- 
desired behavioral change There is a ne , an ti C ipated or 

mental scale of behavioral changes whic Tbe sca ] e might 

expected among student components m esy dl fferences and 

be broadly worded, taking into accoun in , j Q j. be s y s tem 

unanticipated events in the environmen finite measures 

which might have an effect upon ® t ”“ e ” S ‘ st to ascertain (the 
>n such a developmental scale would be , e mic ar eas might be 

level of student achievement in particu ar a ‘ ra ther than becoming 
assessed through appropriate testing) ‘ include, for 

"holly dependent upon such measures, ‘ . w hich are more 

example, a number of attitudinnl exp ec , m ent might include 
difficult to observe, the scale of studen , e a willingness or 
‘he expectation that student components cv. of thc choices 

desire to cope with problems and to con JS gxtremclj diffi- 

"hich might lend to their resolution Alth E t well be 

c “>t to test willingness or desire, such 

critically important in assessing systemi P - , -<■ „,lnrntion 

It u- -u. „t this nomt tot the m 


* ““UU1U uu ootiuua loqq it IiaS LM-’W***'' 

Cnnn °t sit in judgment of its policy un«e tflKmfr plaC c among 

a "nrc of what arc the beha\ loral change a ^ nrcn c«s makes 

student components m the s\stem IS astern to be *cn*i- 

t aeces<iar> for professional componen s 
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If the rationale for policy is to be based upon student needs 
systemic needs— then it must be the choice of adults to exert pres- 
sure for action based upon these needs This is not merely altruism 
or selflessness if public education is seen as also being an invest- 
ment in the human capital of the society 

Possibly one reason policy is too little related to students and the 
goals of the system is that it is difficult to know what is good for 
students, especially what will be good for them in the future Some- 
how it seems easier to set policy which will reduce pressure on the 
system being exerted by the adult world — pressure which is loud 
and clear, and often is related more to the adult group than to its 
children 


Appraising the Outcomes of Policy 

The most fundamental outcome of policy is the behavioral change 
which takes place in students Since the public school system is a 
large operation and is probably bureaucratic m structure, there is 
the constant danger that appraisal will be made of the system m 
terms of how smoothly the system operates Smoothness is usually 
seen in terms of components m the system behaving in such a way 
that “waves are not made ” Where there are no waves, where the 
system is seen as a “tight ship,” appraisal really has been focussed 
upon the effectiveness of the bureaucratic structure rather than 
the goals of the system However, it must be remembered that an 
effective bureaucracy is not an educational goal , it is rather an 
organizational objective 

Surely it is easier and more convenient to appraise policy out- 
comes in terms of fairly finite aspects of the system Data can be 
collected which describe the rate of teacher turnover, the incidence 
of advanced study being undertaken by teacher components, im- 
provement in teacher-student ratios, and the introduction of new 
curnculums into the system As important as these data may be to 
an understanding of the overall effectiveness of the school system, 
none of these data necessarily point to the efficacy of policy in 
producing desired behavioral change m students 

Although it may be a human frailty to shy away from attempting 
to appraise something as nebulous as desired behavioral change in 
students, the task must be undertaken because this is the principal 
goal of the school system Another problem m policy appraisal in 
terms of student behauoral change may emanate from policy for 
the school system being quite unrelated to student behavior The 
evolution of the policy may have established it as being related 
more to systemic operation than to systemic goals, assuming that 
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W w *„,c operation - — « *° “« “ 
ment of desired systemic goals system through the 

The disposition to appraise policy dltl0n where present 

use of finite or “hard” data may ea , , and the criteria used in 
policy is lauded because the data co ..ifiihng hypotheses As an 
evaluating policy take the form o se ^ ain a specific student- 
example, it may be systemic policy 0 in the ratio Data may 

teacher ratio, or to strive for a re u Jg bein g maintained or 

be collected which indicate that e ‘ ^ ^ asS umed that the 

being reduced So far, the policy is S desl rable, and this must 
ratio set or reducing the ratio is se the policy would exist 

be conceded, otherwise it is un 1 e , been done to attest that 
But, in this mode of appraisal what n hag ha(J a desirab l e 

maintaining a fixed ratio or r e u f i n , Nothing The error is one 

impact upon changing student be „, 1T . r , e d out rather than assess- 

of assessing whether policy has een t emic goals 

ing the worth of policy in terms of syste mampulatmg student 
Since the system really has i co appraisal of policy out- 

activities only while he is m t h student behavior during 

comes must necessarily deal larg y an linpac t upon his be- 

that time when the system can s ‘ he ther policy and its mter- 
havior Specifically, it must be as system are eliciting 

pretation by professional components^ ^ ^ define a develop- 

desired behavioral change There h might be anticipated or 

mental scale of behavioral changes whm ^ The scale might 

expected among student component* ® dual differences and 

be broadly worded, taking ^°2lnt external to the system 
unanticipated events m the enviromm* Again , finlte measures 
which might have an effect upon stude" ^ to ascertain (the 
in such a developmental scale would b demic areas might be 

level of student achievement in part, cu. ^ rather than becoming 

assessed through appropria e e5 _ t he scale migh in ’ r 

wholly dependent upon such m ‘ cta ncies "’h' ch ‘ 

example, a number of development might ^include 

difficult to observe, the s«de components evidencea w J 

tests ‘ 

which might lead to their resolution uch # JU(]gro ent mac well be 

cult to test Willingness or ’ te mic pohej 

critically important in assessing s> 
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five to all forms of student behavioral change and that there be 
some formal channels through which the observations of the 
teachers and administrators can reach the board 

Although appraisal of systemic policy will take place among 
professional components all the time — after all, they are carrying 
out the policy — unless the dispositions of those who are implement- 
ing policy are made known to those who are making policy, efforts 
at realistic appraisal are fruitless Appraisal of policy outcomes by 
components at varying levels within the system may lead to policy 
being seen as having only a relative worth The worth of a specific 
policy probably would be established by its congruence with the 
goals of specific components Granting that no policy is likely to 
please equally all components in the system, efforts still should 
be made to make rational existing policy, at least in terms of 
systemic goals There is probably no better time to make policy 
rational than when it is originally codified or when it is revised 


Revising Policy 

Policy revision takes place in the public school system most 
commonly under one of" two conditions Present policy may come 
under fire from within the system or from without in the larger 
school community Although less frequent, policy revision may 
also come about because the school system has chosen to evaluate 
po icy regularly This kind of evaluation might indicate whether 
present policy is meeting immediate needs and whether it seems 
vl sionary enough to anticipate future directions 

locality of revising policy, m the legal sense, hardly re 
. _ - 1 umina t 1 on The board of education for the system is free 

autWitw lts P° llc y so long as it does not violate higher 

T_ n } ory or constitutional) or is arbitrary or capricious 

hnnlrci * n °y mal revisl0n policy serves only to “get on the 
the nnl.™ ~ lntentl0ns 01 ‘he board of education Effecting 
reaion ‘ S Very much another matter It is for this very 

nutrnmoa * !i 6C * ing pollcy change was discussed before appraising 
outcomes and revision of policy 

the svstpm °a ^T 11 * a ma;|0r change in the direction of 
tions n» ho ^ Ba 'i n !, sbo , u ' d h® noted that frequently asked ques 
of rules and eS0 , v ® d W1 ‘hm the system through the establishment 
the da\ t„l reSU ' atl “ nS “ 13 not the ‘"notion of policy to ritualize 
bmad dlU ° Per , 10n ° f the pubhc sch001 ^‘em MW sets 
than as a ‘ i i "T ^ m,Bht be seen as a ‘'berating rather 
Sm“e noh7'oh K C ' ement f ° r 8ystemic components 
the system it seem 186 ° r re y' SIOn sl E nlfi es a major redirecting of 
system, it seems reasonable to suggest that appropriate advise- 
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ment from many sources might be sought before , ravISI °" 3pcieta j 
pleted Remembering that the public school sy „ ue(res t the 

institution operated by professional components should suggest the 
range of advisement which might be considered by the board 
education before settling upon revision _ IS 

The essence of policy revision within several com! 

extent to which the policy is commumca e er advise- 

ponents within the system If it is presum ]n keeping 

ment has taken place and that the revision in explicating 

— «-* *i» ™ h ‘ ; b ;r“ * k * 

the revision This does not mean that p y , ted par ties 
sense to all components within the system me th an to 

in the school-community It will make more re i a t 10 nship to 

others Its defense in an ultimate sense T^vidual components 
systemic goals Hence, it may require a favor of more 

subordinate their personal desires and dispositions in 

pervasive goals rpnuir ed to justify policy 

The board of education is not real y ^ . oj , t j, e re vised 

revision, but if it is concerned with imp em « , llna te within the 
policy, it may well need to assist m crea mg t00 Realistic to 

system for acceptance of the policy ““t" 8 en t s will assure 
assume that advisement from systemic advice given will 

acceptance of policy change, especially sinc ,, ^ IS naive to 

not always be apparent m policy rew sn on ‘ ’jj acce pt policy 

Wpect that persons with other or vested 1 , - education has only 

revision m good faith — faith that the 0:1 t j, e j as t analysis, 

the highest motives and best intentions ’ on in policy must 
those who fundamentally disagree wi a no t disturb pro- 

accept it as a matter of faith This rea y hoo ]_ coin munity too 
fessional components or members o policy decisions are 

much since in our form of governmen ^ ,^ en implemented 

made by lay groups (legislators and so on; compe t e ncies 

for the public welfare by persons wit p setting and policy 

The checks-and-balances control on P ]ts se i e ction of per- 

revision is exerted by the school-community everted b> the 

sons to serve on the board of education « mandated duties 

state through the legislature to the ex _ boards have dis- 
are extended to local boards of educatio ^ the extent that 

oretionary power — policy-making power reduce the range 

they are not i 1Im ted by law, legislators ex in boards of 

of this power as a function of the faith they cn 
education to make prudent use of the P pollcy lt self, must, 

Policy revision, then, and for tha ,.’htch has come to he 

to Persist, tread (or waver) between tha' t wh ich the school 

acceptable as a part of the larger heritage 
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system exists and the best guesses as to what the future will 
probably hold and demand for youth 


Problems and Issues 


1 Hoio can the board of education develop communication net- 
works which will assure accurate feedback 2 The directions which 
the school system will take are initially the result of board action 
Where this action is thoughtful, it is necessary that the board have 
recent and precise information Much of this information is in the 
form of hard data which are being collected continuously Other 
information is 4 soft ” Soft information might include the attitu- 
dinal dispositions of components within the system and other 
people in the school community 

The board of education is a trustee body for the state, is com- 
posed of lay citizens, and does not meet frequently The problem 
of communication is enlarged by the fact that data are generated 
from so many sources Some persons may choose to go to one of 
e professional components in the school system, whereas others 
might contact an individual board member 

k° arc * °t education has taken action, it is essential that 
there be a monitoring subsystem so that the impact of the board's 
«ic ion may be assessed It is through this monitoring process that 
the board is able to evaluate the effectiveness and worth of its 


u.,, 0 '! Can ® achers improve communication within the system 9 — 
hmrri °f S T 0rmatl0n filter through the system to and from the 
snnn^i ed, J catl0 ^ — 1 Which components in the system have re- 
of ednrnJ ty f ° r interpreting board policy?— How might the board 
tion? 10n 6 ermme wliet ber it is receiving accurate mforma 


boar J m puttin 9 lnto operation the policy of the 
prZidl JZTZ T , he S 1 Ch0 ° 1 System viability as operating 

be a relativplv « m ^keeping with the board’s policy It would 
procedure and nil matter lf one P erson were to set the operating 
ever such is lot th ** C ° mponents would dutifully follow it How- 
sjstemic comnonpntt CaSe ^J S necessary to recognize that many 
profit from its nrnf ^ professionals If the system is fully to 
Sen COmp0nents these people must be 

therjradlt bp A in th6ir ch01Ce of beha ™r to insure that 
to “4 of their events 

' ■sorTpereon™ ^before ° f teacherS and super ’ 
y utline operating procedures Occa- 
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sionally, the system will even seek the advisement of students 
the ultimate recipients of systemic planning. 

It is important that board policy be broad enough for profes- 
sional discretion yet specific enough that its intent will not be lost 
in interpretation. 

What problems exist for the teacher as.he attempts to translate 
operating procedure into student behavioral terms?— W a are 
some specific procedures which should be left to the disci e ion o 
individual teachers ?— What kinds of information should admin- 
istrators seek from teachers before operating procedures are es a 
lished? .. 

3. How can the system vionitor policy enforcement. oar P° 1< - 
is an extension of both a public trust and a mandate rom e pu 
to the professionals in the system to act. Usually, t e oar a 
least a legal if not a moral responsibility to determine whether 
policy is serving as a guide for systemic activities. . , 

A major element in the enforcement of policy is e tq _ 

which the board of education trusts its professions com . j 

the administrators and teachers. As there is less ru * ’ , ion . 

way attempt to devise policy which requires h e m • 

Policy which already has implicit operating proce ur • but 

of policy is not only demeaning of professionals in the i sy 
it also removes the chance for teachers and administrators to 

^Professional*' components can assist in the 
problem by engaging in frequent r ® portinE .. , the staff has 
reports are, in effect, feedback which describe ho 
translated board policy into specific beh ® v ' or ®: m i e ht be used as 
What kinds of student and teacher be a 7 _wrj ia t kinds of 
in reporting to the board of e "° at ’means might the 
ehavior might be difficult to report. By there matters 

^ard monitor the enforcement of its po ic> • professional 

ot policy for the system which should be left to the P 

components? 
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chapter 15 

□ Salaries and 
Negotiations 


School administrators, teacher "' 1 “/ddldrlnfs the'over- 
have always recognized that the educa ' be primarily directed. 

riding goal toward which their energy s , , . 0 f operation is 

As a result, much of every school system s sons to provide 

reflective of the desires of professionals * t However, 

environments most conducive to goal acc . s0 altruistically 
not all of a teacher’s professional h e c ‘ j needs as any 

oriented. Teachers have the same basic ' the educational 

Other population segment, and as a resu ls to come in 

system there resides potential for ntme “ ce nter around the 

conflict. More often than not, the con m anl j the salaries 

desire of teachers to achieve professional desire to obtain 

accompanying that status and the com j eas t possible cost, 

the best possible educational program a b tween quality and 

When a community fails to see the relationship betv 

its price, the potential for conflict > s mag „ b e closely related 
Although the personal concern of teac t are important to 

to salary matters, other conditions of emp teach, the number 

them. The number of classes which thy during the day, the 

students with which they come “ ‘ , al preparation and 1 con- 


stuaents with which tney - : preparation ~ 

“ount of time provided for professional prep^ ^ dements 
rences, the amount of community suPP *J. ant to teachers and 
‘thin the teaching environment are 1 P for conce rted pro- 
°m time to time provide the rallying P 

issional action. school districts ave 

Because large numbers of eonserv the accompli s h men 
laditionally placed monetary costs_ a ecen t past, b ? gun 

Vocational goals, teachers have, in the bringin g new 

lf 8anize themselves into bargaining o£ education ns the 

lTl d additional pressures to bear upon 
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community’s representatives Encouragement to local teachers 
groups has come from national and state educational associations 
and from unions who have actively sought teacher membership 
Additional support has come from state legislatures who have 
passed permissive or mandatory legislation to cover the process 
by which teachers and boards of education shall reach agreement 
on problems of mutual concern The potential for conflict is great, 
and the general area of salaries and negotiations may well become 
the largest internal force for changing the shape of public edu- 
cation 


Salaries 

The most common type of salary schedule employed m school 
systems at the present is one which employs monetary rewards for 
additional experience and for improved educational backgrounds 
Such a salary schedule is based upon the assumption, subjectively 
arrived at, that each additional year of experience a teacher brings 
to the classroom setting is a positive force which makes him better 
able to accomplish the goals of the system An additional assump- 
tion, subjectively arrived at, involves advanced preparation It is 
assumed that a teacher who increases his educational background 
will have more to give to children, and as a result, salary schedules 

the ^sumption by granting increased monetary 
rewards for advanced preparation 

Tnhuf i t ?i a \ r< T r 4 d u thlS type of saIary schedule, as indicated m 
flip v, n nv./i ^ j 0 a summation of a starting salary, fixed by 
t “ °/ M edUCat, °?' plus the additional rewards for added 
teriXul 6 a t nd added educatlona l background (a) Thus a 
iddml to theTt , any E ! Ven P01nt “ t,me could be determined by 
veaZf ™ Star ““ry the number of b increments for past 

tumal year of r graduate < study 1Umber * “ ~ ** «<* add - 

sakirv^schedu'lp^mw ° £ e ? aCatl ° n have found the above type of 

elements n and h tbeir P ur Pose The two variable 

elements a and b could be easily determined and when given a 

accuratebud3s Va T el t admin,stratl on was prepared to create 
accurate budgets Likewise, teachers found it convenient to have 

ground SL T C r"n the baSIS ° f 1( ~ y aad academL back- 
hoard ^ i i re ? u,red a Judgment on the part of the 

cation mW C t at !° n ° r th<! ad “ atlTC staff To boards of edu- 
an annea h “ T” 5 d ° ! ! arS ' tbe ab o™ type of schedule has 
Z Tners™ th a saIary received equally 

bj all persons within the system Thus a board of education knows 
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Table 15-1. Typical Teachers’ Salary Schedule 


Experience 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


BA 

Starting Salary (SS) 


SS + 
SS + 
SS + 


b 
2 b 
3b 


SS + 4b 
SS+ 5b 
SS+ 6b 
7b 
8b 
9b 


SS + 

SS + 

SS + 

SS + 10b 


MA 

SS + a 
5S + b + a 
SS+ 2b + a 
SS + 3 b + a 
SS + 4b + a 
SS+ 5b + a 
SS + 6b + a 
SS+ 7b + a 
SS+ 8b + a 
SS+ 9b + a 
SS + 10b + a 


M A + 30 

SS+ a 
SS+ b + 2a 
SS+ 2b + 2a 
SS+ 3b + 2a 
SS+ 4b + 2a 
SS+ 5b + 2a 
SS+ 6b + 2a 
SS+ 7b 4- 2a 
SS+ 8b + 2a 
SS + 9b + 2a 
SS + 10b + 2a 


a = dollar award granted for each additional year of graduate study abo 

bachelor’s degree , „ vriprien ce 

b = dollar award granted for each additional year o /j,) 0 f $250 plus 

With a starting salary of $6,200 plus '"“hjpothetacal teacher with a 
additional degree increments (a) of §3UU, rf >, ve 

Master s degree and six years of experience wou re 
SS $6,200 

+ 6b 1.500 

+ a _ 300 

$8,000 

. twenty teachers 

that a raise in starting salary of 5500 for a 
will require additional resources in the amount of $10, « 

Indexed Salaries _ gsed d issatis- 

Teachers, particularly older ones, bave ew a r d persons new 
faction with a salary schedule which sees “proven” teachers 

to a staff at the same rate received by ’ a nte es that every 
The type of salary illustrated m Table 15-1 E system receives 
Parson regardless of his length of service 1 e inc reased 

...dot, starting salaries “ , 


- r'- wa oaiaij iiiuow.— — - _ the sysLcn* * — 

rson regardless of his length of servic aries are increased 
sa hie additional amounts when starting htfu n y so, that 

IlWer teachers have maintained, and per m greater than a 

l£ a salary of $8,000 reflects a worth to i tne y progra m should 
fa'arj of $6,000, then any raises in the totn J result) indexed 
e reflected in the same kinds of proportions Kinds 

Klar J systems have become more and ,ndex and the com- 

of indexed systems have developed-the simple 

P0um1 mdex . q(res 0 f the starting 

- simple index system, fixed P er n ,| t he percentages 
®alarj ar^ " j j - j ti- « otovtircr salarj f'l ‘ . j durational 
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starting salary are percentages of that salary instead of fixed 
dollar amounts Thus, when a change is made m the starting salary 
those persons with the most experience and the best academic 
backgrounds receive larger incremental gams than the younger 
teachers w ith less adequate preparation 

Compound indexed salary schedules increase at a rate which 
compounds for each change in experience or educational back- 
ground Table 15-2 illustrates a simple index which calls for dollar 
increases each year equal to five percent of the starting salary 


Table 15-2 
Experience 
0 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
C 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Typical Simple Indexed Teachers’ Salary Schedule 


BA 

M A 

M A +30 

Starting Salary (SS) 

SS + 05SS 

ss + toss 

SS + 05SS 

SS+ loss 

SS + 15SS 

SS + 10SS 

SS 4- 15SS 

SS + 20SS 

SS+ 15SS 

SS+ 20 SS 

SS + 25 SS 

SS+ 20 SS 

SS+ 25 SS 

SS + 30SS 

SS 4- 25SS 

SS+ 30 SS 

SS+ 35 SS 

SS+ 30SS 

SS+ 35 SS 

SS+ 40SS 

SS + 35SS 

SS-r 40SS 

SS + 45SS 

SS+ 40SS 

SS + 45 SS 

SS+ 50SS 

SS+ 45SS 

SS + BOSS 

SS+ 55SS 

SS + BOSS 

SS 4- 55SS 

SS+ 60SS 


W.th . starting salary of 50,200, a hypothetical teacher with 
experience and a master's degree would receive 


six years of 


SS 
+ 35 SS 


$0,200 
2,170 
$8 370 


degrees - The sa,ary 

but m thiq ricA 6 1B ’ 3 a 80 assur nes a 5 percent increase 

Z ,r Vh ha CrCaSe 13 com P° un ded from year to year. The 
tuth mnetcnreof COmPOUnd ,ndex ‘"“‘rated ts that the teacher 
13 5 Percent ™ re Active than the 
tion results m a °+ e ^ p ® nence > an d so on Such an assump- 

the simple mdcx. Not.ee iha? 1he™mt2ndir d,fIerent T™ that 
tilth a bachelor's detrrce nnd U ' e “ mpound ‘"e P^cess for a person 

an incremental dtfTcrence of ctc^lO ' n” 1 cxpe, - lence r “ ults 
pound index over the stmple tndex ( 552 v 45? 

tcach'er^ecnu^tt^accekraterthe^rate^^tthich^ 111113 ^ 0119 T ^s 

--ary ‘ached^e ISTw ,°„ t “Th^t 

a teacher mcreases tn worth to the employing commumty fro™ ^ear 
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to year and that each additional graduatejegree 
contributes toward his improved eff 

. , Tndex Teachers’ Salary Schedule 
Table 15-3. Typical Compounded I - m.A.4-3 o 


Experience 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 

9 

10 


B.A. 

Starting Salary (SS) 
SS + .05 SS 
SS + .103SS 
SS + -158SS 
SS + .216SS 
SS + .2 77SS 
SS + .341SS 
SS + AOSSS 
SS + -478SS 
SS + .552SS 
SS + .630SS 


M.A. + 30 
SS + .103SS 
SS + .158SS 
SS 4- .216SS 
SS + .277 SS 
SS + .341SS 
SS 4 .408SS 
cc + .478S5 
SS + .552SS 
SS + .630 SS 
SS + .712SS 
SS 4 .797 SS 


MA- 
SS 4- .05 SS 
SS + -103SS 
SS + .158SS 
SS + .216SS 
SS + .277 SS 
SS + .341SS 
gg + .408SS 
SS + .478SS 
SS + -552SS 
cc .630 SS 
SS + .712SS 

tical teacher with six years of 

With a starting salary of $6*200, ® ?^. e i V e: 
experience and a Master’s degree \ ^ 2Q q 

+ .mfs 35 ^ 

58,730 

Merit Salaries , of pay ing teachers is 

Another and far more u nc0 ^° n s ” ar y pWR"? 1 "®: -trillions of 
found in districts emp '° y ^ delate the professions ^ m _ Merit 

tricts attempts are made contributions to > school 

the teacher to the worth of those ucccss ful in f" 

salary programs have : been or supe^"^. In 

districts where boards o programs uP on largely in- 

tempted to impose such sa ‘ ^ nal teachers have cnt ,, m i the 

those systems where prof tcrmininR both nH , r it salary 

volved in the process of . 0 { the P roi:r 

process of the evaluation 
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be placed upon human behaviors and that fair and adequate judg- 
ments of the behavior can be made The success of merit salary 
ventures is much greater m those districts where the system is 
attempting to reward teachers for professional service than it is 
m systems where the merit provisions are conceived as a means to 
hold down public expenditures The capacity of merit programs to 
stimulate and encourage professional practices is moot 


Negotiations 

To this point m the discussion of the manner m which a school 
district organizes itself to achieve its goals, stress has been laid 
upon the necessity for establishing harmonious, mutually helpful 
relationships in terms of goal accomplishment In the very recent 
past, however, a new element has entered into the functioning of 
American public schools which by its very nature focuses upon 
differences between those charged with governing the affairs of 
public school systems and the teachers employed within the system 
The introduction of the concept of negotiations between the two 
odies has temporarily, and perhaps permanently, polarized some 
components within the system The acceptance, on the part of 
teachers organizations, of the labor-management model has been 
as ten ded to magnify the differences existing be- 
tween administrators and teachers 

The Changing Teacher Component 

.. teaclliag staff of American public school systems 

ladies” ° f persons characterized as “little old 

been made withmtiL'T* ? llldren ” Man y changes have recently 
entered the" fielfT P ° pulatlon More young men have 

m‘rkedh dihltn hl " 8 ' the averagl! ° f teachers has 
, marrled women than ever before are 

the 1 o:”r p rdp^m“!~NoT 0 CherS Satl t d Wlt n "T 

SlonN^ conservative boards of 

n«s rm. „ y accept treatment which is perceived 

"V , , Br0UP personal ‘ty” has undergone mass- 

largelv bewildering to th 1 " 17 ?J Se3 ’ tbe transf °rmation has been 
“oW , h » pub ’ ,c accustor ned to the acqmescent 

Old maid v ho so often comprised the teaching corns 

h.blmdh? f aCt n r COntnbutl " s t0 tha changing behav.or bemg ex- 
hibited bj teaching groups has resulted from changes m the na- 
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ture of their work. The past two decades have “TSrSSS 
made in the reduction of the number of sma , 1 consolidation 

tricts. One-room rural schools are disappearing. ^ simul _ 

of school districts has resulted in increasing rp eac j 1- 

taneously increasing the impersonal nature o e , , t to the 
ers are no longer as easily identified nor are they abject to the 
subtle pressures of the local church, «*e i scl ^ 

local athletic boosters. Increasing size a their muscles with- 

have made teaching groups more pron which have 

out fear of retribution. The increasing number of states wn^ ^ ^ 

adopted tenure laws to protect teachers lom trenE thening fac- 
professional school boards has also served as 
tor in the bargaining position of the jteac ^ ^ underg one 
The professional environment of the increased compe- 

massive transformation. Within the past ’resented ; n the 

tition has nrioon Vipfwp.p.n the teacher group finn O' 


ansformation. Within the past ec » eDresen ted in the 
tition has arisen between the teacher, S r ° u P Federation of 

National Education Association and the ^ en j 0 yed great 

Teachers. The union organization, the ’ Th ‘ e j r success has in 
success in the major cities across the conn y. e the kinds 

no small measure been related to their capaci sought. Teachers 
of economic objectives which teachers a , the effective- 
within metropolitan areas could not help niza tions. The Na- 

ness of the bargaining done by the u "’°” , j‘ nr0 ads made by the 
iional Education Association, cognizant o having for mem- 

o nr,a rli union successes „„ on nnding 


ness 01 the bargaining done uy , inroa ds made oy me 

tional Education Association, cognizant o having for mem- 

unions and the appeal which union succes e corresponding 

bers of the teaching profession, electe o 

pressure tactics in order to survive. , t ion Association and 

The struggle between the Nationa ‘ ^ organ ization of 

ibe teacher unions has largely centere within the local cn- 
local teacher bargaining units. Compe i . her to engage in 
yironment has done much to encourage years ago. Terms 

jntersystem political behavior undrenme professional ncgo- 

'ipe collective bargaining, strikes, san ° ' , ! ’ * ca bulaiT P r * or t0 ,e 
tiations were not common to the teac f 

onset of the movement. , t repr esenting teachers 

Hoth of the organizations committed ^ ^ wIlic h liaie 

,:r °ups have launched massive mformati tlicir lot. The 

birred the desire on the part of teachers to oh con 

ooonomic injustices between various with increasing 

f’outlv pointed out, and teachers find Jlie ■ incr „sing r«iu"^ 
h ours Of work, increasingly long school A!' nom ic demands 1 -rouiM 
n ;" r ‘b for summer study, and increasing S i m ultonrourf>. 

bout by i:.-m~ in an affluent socici._ cn paci- 


work, increasingly m's . „ Gnomic ilcmano- ■ 
or summer study, and increasing qoc j c ty. SinuiUanroi • . 

- oy families living in an afl uc ■ financial cap- 

Esthers are made aware that the P r °'' . _ -roups, 
us is not keeping pace with those o o 
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The Changing Board of Education 


Just as teachers and groups of teachers have undergone trans- 
formation as a result of new thinking about their economic and 
professional status, so have boards of education been forced to 
undergo an analysis of the role which they are to play in the opera- 
tion of public school systems Boards in states where professional 
negotiations are underway find themselves bewildered when teach- 
ers are no longer automatically accepting the kinds of salaries and 
fringe benefits being offered to them As with the teaching groups, 
the increasing size of public school systems has also changed the 
political ground rules for school boards The kinds of pressures 
which were effective when the teacher was a neighbor are found 
to be no longer effective when the teacher lives and teaches in an- 
other community 

The board of education also finds itself in a position of being 
responsible for financing a public school system from tax receipts 
Following World War II, the rate at which tax requirements at 
state and local levels have increased has been phenomenal As a re- 
sult, boards of education find themselves representing a commu- 
nity verj, much concerned with operating educational systems at 
the lowest possible cost Such a goal is obviously antagonistic to the 
goals of teachers seeking better and better salaries 


Thf Nature of the Pressures 

The pressure upon local boards of education being fostered in an 
era of professional negotiations varies widely from state to state 
fn Stat * es ’ SU i Ch as Mlchlgan « boards of education are required 
m bar *? ming Wlth ag ents determined by the teach- 
ing romlitirmJ* p U ?». on terms of salary and work- 

that imoZZL f 0 ? ^ lchlgan and Connecticut statutes require 
cutl In otW 1 °i e Zr , Party ' wntten agreements shall be exe- 
of elcZn mnZ Ala f and WlSconsi ", for example, boards 
teachers’ orram^t er * nto bargaining agreements with the local 
teachers organization Finally, , n North Carolina, Texas and Vir- 

b ar'ga imn^agreements for b ° ards educator to ’enter into 

States in U,e last category are ° f emp !° yCeS , 

nMmnni * are lmdin S pressures from state and 

to ultimate]! nermit an l' 771 'I™ 3 to chan So the restrictive laws and 
take place d P " hi ’ PS rc<Imre that collective bargaining 

The nature ot the tjpical teacher’s individual contract is impor- 
tant in the strategy which teacher’s groups sometimes employ with 
boards of education Most teachers’ contracts e^re mThe spring 
If such contracts are not renewed under conditions acceptable to 
the teachers, thev may refuse to enter into the contract As a rc- 
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suit, with the opening of school m September toners jay be 
without contracts and as such may elect no , ^ re _ 

year m their professional roles Boards of e uca 1 b rea king a 
course because the teachers are neither s n mg used 

contract m force Thus, the element of . ma( j e t 0 

teacher bargaining units to increase the a en continuing 

their demands In some states, tenure with « 
contracts may pose different legal problems „„ reerne nts with 

find that pressures to enter into contractual agreements 

teachers increase as the opening day of sc o reaJ and a bid- 

The local school community is also a sourc bewildered 

mg pressure upon boards of education Comm , teac b e rs 

and confused with the antagonistic b ®' iavlor ' nlties have failed 

who had been docile for many years Many c betating that the 

to accept the realities of the “asSy ^ ft through- 

power of the teaching profession shall be more than be- 

out the public school systems In some com > arg dsca iiy 

wilderment has resulted Because most sc ° ew contractual 

dependent upon tax referendums, monies o large As a re- 
agreements must be voted for by the popu a ■ vote doW n the 

s «lt, some communities have had the oppoi , ■ exceeded the 


, some communities have had the oppoi exceeded the 

fiscal resources required to finance contracts which ^ 
desire of a community to pay for educa lon b le to finance de- 
Inmany cases, boards of education nave unl t through 

wands made upon them by the teachers ■ ‘ ‘ them Thus, with a 
reallocating the financial resources avaimme b)e t0 rcdis- 

fixed income, boards of education have ° m eet the financial 
tribute the expenditure of that income so * jn expenditure is 
demands of the teaching group Such a cm t ■ na , pro grnm or 

aormallj done at the expense of some 110 , \ ar ious Kinds of 

through reducing the expenditures al oca newly n\nilable 

equipment and supplies In other communities, ^ he]p de f ra v 
federal funds have provided a cushion bargaining nm 5 

the cost of programs being negotiated. surc . In tho«c 

^o'irds of education ha\ e also found o 
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tional Education Association When local boards of education, or 
indeed even state educational agencies, have refused to create 
ditions of employment deemed as professional by the local roe - 
bership, the national agency has been invited to investigate 
operant conditions When investigation has upheld the contentio 
of the local teachers group, a sanction has been placed upon tn 
local or state educational agency Through the sanctioning process 
the national association has informed its membership that condi- 
tions in the district or state under consideration have proved to be 
particularly antagonistic as teachers have attempted to make their 
voices heard 

The Developing Process 

Although much of the process by which the bargaining act is 
undertaken is governed by law, much of the process will simply 
evolve as a modification of the labor management bargaining model 
If bargaining is to take place, an initiating step is usually the or- 
ganizing of eligible membership into a unit empowered to repre- 
sent the total group In many cases, this determination is made as 
a result of an election which may pit several competing organizing 
bodies against each other As a rule, boards of education are not 
required to bargain with more than one unit and both groups seem 
to prefer that a single organization be chosen by the teachers to 
represent their particular organization Once it is established who 
shall represent the teachers in the bargaining process, some opera- 
tional guidelines are normally determined The first order of busi- 
ness between the bargaining parties is to determine representation 
Obviously, a teaching staff of I 000 teachers cannot all be chosen 
as the bargainers Similarly, boards of education have, therefore, 
often turned to members of their executive staff of administrators 
and to legal counselors to serve as their representatives at the bar- 
gaining table After the bargainers have been determined, it is 
logical to take the next sequential step to establish an agenda of 
meetings to show the location and times of bargaining sessions 
At the first of these bargaining meetings, ground rules must be 
established concerning the items which are to be considered as 
legitimate for negotiation In some cases, state law makes this step 
unnecessary for statutes may be in existence which instruct the 
employer and the employee as to the legitimate items to be bar- 
gained Most often disagreement comes over a definition of the 
common labor term, "conditions of employment” In some states, 
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cussion agenda The agenda becomes quite important “ the de- 
termination of the final contract, and profession^ negotiators 
recognize that, regardless of how tempting, 1 is 
stay with the agreed-upon topics and to_ resist the temptation to 
introduce new items for negotiations particu ar y da is 

hating process The introduction of new t°P lcs original 

sometimes interpreted as bad faith m establishing the ongma 

d0C Alfo, early m the process, procedural 

Just as organizations have bylaws governing under- 

they shall be governed, so should bar £ am1 "® ““ ties ma y get their 
standing about the methods m which the tv P they shal , en . 
wishes and desires before the other and a , s 0 f a final 

gage m resolving the differences One of t e rules for ies0 - 

contract is provision for resolving differences in or der 

lubon must be well known and accepted by both groups 

that stalemates can be avoided riot-ermmed, both 

After all of the above ground rules have been determ. ^ ^ 

of the bargaining bodies are free, under ntra ct before the 

•'shed, to present their requests for cba nge may be a simulta- 
bargainers representing the other group bargaining process 

neous exchange of requests, in which case ‘ 0 f relatively 

is likely to be instituted through agreemen up j t , n delaying 

minor conflict Normal bargaining P r i oce(i “^". in the process 

resolution of the greatest conflict until ia 

Patterns of Negotiations However, it is 

Many patterns of negotiations have el ™ ri ’ j^g organization 
qmte dear that neither the board of edueatio t0 influence 

representing the teachers of the system s 1 ‘ Eac b must be free 

*he choice of negotiators for the other £ r tQ t he bargaining 
0 elect, select, or appoint specific mdi'id ' ber 0 f negotiators to 
t(nm The ground rules may spell out the • " u “ ttempt to determine 
represent each of the groups, but it should not • should remain 
the method for selecting the represeni tab tv e and the te ich- 

an India ldual prerogativ e of the board o 
ers’ organization 
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tional Education Association When local boards of education, or 
indeed even state educational agencies, have refused to create con- 
ditions of employment deemed as professional by the local mem- 
bership, the national agency has been invited to investigate the 
operant conditions When investigation has upheld the contention 
of the local teachers group, a sanction has been placed upon the 
local or state educational agency Through the sanctioning process 
the national association has informed its membership that condi- 
tions m the district or state under consideration have proved to be 
particularly antagonistic as teachers have attempted to make their 
voices heard 


The Developing Process 

Although much of the process by which the bargaining act is 
undertaken is governed by law, much of the process will simply 
evolve as a modification of the labor management bargaining model 
If bargaining is to take place, an initiating step is usually the or- 
gamzmg of eligible membership into a unit empowered to repre- 
sent the total group In many cases, this determination is made as 
a resutt of an election which may pit several competing organizing 
b ° d “ each ° ther As a rul °- boards of education are not 

tn q n™fi t *w 1 ' 8:ain W , lth more than 0Ile umt and both groups seem 
represent thp, & sll Jgle organization be chosen by the teachers to 
shah renrew I" 5 0rgani2atl °>> Once it is established who 
UonJ Z Z tCaCherS m the bar « a >nins process, some opera- 

ness Lu'inT/r n ° mally dct <™»ned The first order of bus,- 
Obviously a 5 artles ls to dete rmme representation 

as tte tareainTr, ‘ teachers ca nnot all be chosen 

often turned to membei^of theTe^. o£ , educatlon have - therefore, 
and to legal coun^pWc f aeir execu ^ lve staff of administrators 
gaming table After th° ?f rVe as tlleir representatives at the bar- 
logical to take the next s^ntlTstep^o been deter ™nod ,t is 

meetings to show the location and traes of bart ab lSh “ ° f 

At the first of these bargaining T T bargalnln £ sessions 
established concerning the items TrlT’ g *° U ? d rU ' eS mUS ‘ 
legitimate for negotiation hsemeeasK sTalT to TTTVn 
unnecessary for statutes mav be f tate law makes thls ste P 

employer and the employeTIs to struct the 

gained Most often disagreement coml, m ?T S t0 be b “‘ 
common labor term, “conditions of employment „ dafll,ltlon o£ the 
rulings by state labor mediation board”and Tv tn T 65 ' 

established a working defimtion of on 8 " ay 
other states where such spec, fie insCttTre" l*”he" bar- 
gainers mil be required m their early sTssions to establish a d,s- 
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accomplished under an aura of mutual ^^^^““egotiating 
cation and teaching groups manage , largely been 

process without irreparable scars. Those ‘districts have largely ^ 

capable of recognizing the differences ^ v ]egser roles which C om- 

to be played by educational systems an ^ education of stu- 

plement them. When major goals rel« , , ,j es i re s to ac- 

dent populations have superseded both e ‘ . ire to keep the 

complish economic goals and the ^ hen nego tiations have 

cost of education at the lowest possible • respect of both 

proceeded in a fashion which has re aine i t ; ons the other 

parties, with each recognizing the unique . of systemic goals, 
continually makes toward the accomp is permitted relations 
To the contrary, those systems whic - deteriorate long be- 
tween boards of education and teac er „„thing except so- 
. * «~«nns have done noinuiB 


. boards of’ education and teachers^to dee^^^ except s0 _ 
fore the institution of negotiations have faculties. No hope 

idify the schism existing between boar s ‘ basic goals of 

exists of improving such situations so 0 w ;th eac h other— 

be two bargaining units are basically in ... . s vv hich are ex- 
increased salaries and improved working increases for the 

Pensive to institute versus low cost ana 

community. , ch in k expended in 

Much concern has been expressed « , bou t the role they 

books and journals directed at superin en te( j j, e re that the 

should play in the negotiating process. tn1tes place long be- 


‘Will . 4-rtTirlpn+S aDOUt ’ 

""m ana journals directed at superi = u ggested here that the 

houldplay in the negotiating process. takes place long be- 

nost appropriate role for the superm en district. His most 

tore negotiations become a reality wit i cte d working rela- 

important role is to establish a history 0 serve a s a basis 

bonships between boards and faculties i nego tiating process 

tor mutual trust and understanding w . p rov ide for ex 

comes to his community. This role requires faculty and that he 
tensive interaction between his boar a light with the ot er. 
sock every opportunity to place each in a so lve mutual pro 

boards and faculties which work together to ^ ^ can be 

'cms are likelv to develop working re. an d title o 


iP ; U ise and title of 

r ried forward in the same lasmon 
! Eotiations. the role of the super- 

After negotiations come to his comm > define d. In s 01 "® ? . 
dcndent of schools has not yet been ' the board’s neg 
‘unities the superintendent has served • thc community 

' representing the interests of the i board ^ ^ the super- 
ossions with the teacher representative . ^ nCgo t,ating P 

atendent has attempted to remain aloof ., e this role - 

83 “id has served as an adivsor to b° th ®f g ®; ng to “get wwj'* 
‘e sought by those superintendents no group, rogar 

hc l- are likely to be suspect by the teachers 
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found their negotiators within their own organization or have re- 
ceived assistance from the state and national units of the organiza- 
tion representing the teacher’s group 

In only the smallest school districts have boards of education 
themselves seen fit to engage in the negotiating process Lawyers 
have often been employed by both boards of education and groups 
of teachers to participate in the bargaining process While legal 
aid has proven invaluable m the development of final contracts and 
in explaining the legal requirements of the bargaining act, lawyers 
have not brought an educational expertise to the table nor have 
they represented the concern for accomplishing educational goals 
and objectives that the other bargainers bring to the negotiating 
sessions 


When boards of education have elected to serve as their own 
bargaining unit in negotiating sessions with teachers, they have 
often been embarrassed by their inability to retreat from a position 
which might have been hastily taken Bargainers who represent 
the teachers can make agreements in a negotiating session and 
have the agreements reversed by their constituency, who may re- 
fuse to ratify the negotiated contract When such a reversal of the 
position taken by the teachers’ negotiators takes place, there is no 
reflection on the part of the negotiators concerning the good faith 
which they showed in the bargaining process However, should a 
board of education, meeting as a whole, in a negotiating session 
agree to the resolution of a conflict, their recourse is not so simple 
ey have no superordmate body to ratify the contract As a re- 
sult, a change in thinking which resulted in a reversal of the posi- 
ti°n take " could be interpreted as not bargaining in good faith It 
is precise y or this reason that boards of corporations have re- 
mained atoof from the bargaining process between labor and man- 
agement When management representatives who bargain at the 
table m good faith return to the corporation board for approval, 

* TZ T C ° nfl,Ct ras0,utlons away from the glar- 

ing lights of the bargaining table Thus, by not serving as a whole, 

^ wl T r r — s ‘ m,,ar to that en l°yed by the teachers 
at large, who retain the right to ratify or accept the conditions 
negotiated m the bargaining process 


Negotiations and Systematic Changes 

The labor-management bargaining model so often emulated by 
teachers and boards of education generally accepts that the persons 
in the baragmmg session are antagonists Acceptance of the ad- 
versary roles is an almost sure guarantee that inner system turmoil 
will be increased Only in those systems where bargaining has been 
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sional teacher, the professional administrator, and the lay bo £ 
of education can open communication lines ui upo 
sped will be reflected in the amount of harmony or conflict with 
which the system must wrestle in the years to come. 

Problems and Issues 

1. How shall teachers be paid? To many pi ofessional; s, ^ ^ 

their livelihood by the setting of fees, salary ques 1 h 

the size of the fees rather than to the manner n which theya^ 
determined. To the teacher, however, who sei ^ relation . 

within a local school system, a differen yP e thg re]a tionship 
ship exists. Over a period of several hundr y ... ^eter- 

has developed a great deal of inertia as commu teac h er s have 
mined how and how much to pay their teac ers> nt or else they 
generally accepted the manner and amount o p 
moved on to seek a better-paying position. accepting com- 

However, no longer are teachers They 

munity pronouncements concerning tn patterns of re- 

have become more and more restive m see ro f ess j 0 na]ism. 
muneration more reflective of their own cone ers have sought 
1'erhaps more than any other single fac or. y, e subjective 

objectivism. They have wished to remain ir mit ted the 

judgments of supervisors and employers. , at but not the 

manner of their payment to he subjective 5 ■ the typical 

amounts. Given the various assumptions salaries be deter- 

teacher’s salary program, how should s a longevity or 

mined?— How should increments paid Y’Vmined ?— Should differ- 
changes in academic backgrounds be e e ^hose amounts be 

satiations exist among job titles? How s salary programs 

determined ? — Under what conditions could 
e more universally applied ? professionalism ? The 

By what means should teachers a ne w phenomen 

Process of negotiating professionalism fess [ on al perceptions 

Teachers have sought attainment of the >rP than the historical 
hhroush means designed to be more effectiv ^ evoIutl ormr> 
eit-and-wait” philosophy, which pr°'^ am0n g the teaching 
Conges at a period in history when revolu 
Profession was being sought. . wh j c h teachers are e 

It has been suggested that the man other profess ” 

2° ie d makes them somewhat different from.^ ^ opportunities 


makes them somewhat differen the oppo rtl1 

*uat very difference also provides UacW* profcss ional 
opplj- unique kinds of pressures to s pressure whic i 
demand for tenure has been one such pr 
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their attempts to remain as the “professional neutrals ” In still 
other communities, the superintendent has attempted to play the 
role of arbitrator by participating in negotiating sessions and by 
attempting to help both sides with the resolution of conflict. 

Perhaps it is too early to establish modal patterns for the roles 
of superintendents within negotiating procedures Indeed, even 
after a long period of experience, no single role may emerge Sev- 
eral patterns may still be accepted It may be that the superintend- 
ent becomes the source of perspective needed by both negotiating 
parties , he may serve to stimulate discussion around the most ap- 
propriate means for accomplishing the goals of the enterprise 
Such a role would require that the superintendent assist both 
boards of education who are attempting to save money, and teach- 
ers, who are attempting to get increases in salaries, to remember 
that the reason for the systems initiation and continuance revolves 
around neither of the two demands represented by the opposing 
sides, but rather the system exists for the accomplishing of other 
goals against which both kinds of demands must continually be 
weighed 


The negotiating process has some very distinct potential impacts 
upon the systemic environment The negotiating process is likely 
to disturb both the political and the economic environments of the 
system When the disturbance is too great, a reaction can be ex- 
pected to be precipitated One such political and economic reaction 
which a community may take is a refusal to fund an overaggressive 
program which teachers have succeeded in pressuring through the 
negotiating process Because teachers are unable to negotiate di- 
rectly with persons who hold the power to finance public education, 
anf ff r J 8 1 ^ 1< ? ee ?, a rea,lt y As a result, negotiations may 
move from the local to the state level It is distinctly possible that, 
refuse to finance negotiated contracts at the 
the Vp orgamz f tlons ™ay move to the state level for 

Invern^eS r ° f .; mprove ^ state financing With representative 
l ™ operating at the state level, teachers' organ- 

izations may be capable of bypassing a referendum of all people 
and may succeed m improving the financial lot through increased 
state appropriations to local school districts 
No single factor will change the operating characteristics of 
American public school systems during the coming decades more 
than the outcomes of professional negotiations across the entire 
United States Teachers' organizations have become restive and in 
many cases are seeking redress for perceived injustices at the hands 
of penurious boards of education When such a perception exists, 
organized action can be expected The degree to which the profes- 
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sional teacher, the professional administrator, and the lay boards 
of education can open communication lines bui upon urn 
sped will be reflected in the amount of haimony or con 
which the system must wrestle in the years to come. 

Problems and Issues 

1. Sow shall teachers be paid? To many professionals, who earn 
their livelihood by the setting of fees, salary ques ions are 

the size of the fees rather than to the mannei m vv pml) ] ov ee 

determined. To the teacher, however, who serves a re j a tion- 

within a local school system, a different type o relationship 

ship exists. Over a period of several hundred years ‘ deter _ 

has developed a great deal of inertia as d teac hers have 

mined how and how much to pay their teache , they 

generally accepted the manner and amount of pay 
moved on to seek a better-paying position. irrenting com- 

However, no longer are teachers automaicay ^ They 
munity pronouncements concerning their bnanc of re- 

have become more and more restive in see 1 ofegg i ona lism. 
muneration more reflective of their own c “ nc P , have SO ught 
Perhaps more than any other single factor, ■ subjective 

objectivism. They have wished to remain , ” e have permitted the 
Judgments of supervisors and employers, lh y but no t the 

manner of their payment to be subjectively ar tbe typical 

amounts. Given the various assumptions under ■ y fe fee - deter . 
aacher’s salary program, how should s ar m ■ ^ ]ongev ity or 

mined? — How should increments paid for i ‘ gpouid differ- 

changes in academic backgrounds be determm ■ counts be 
Rations exist among job titles ?-How should those 
determined? — Under what conditions could merit salary 
e more universally applied? professionalism? The 

• By what means should teachers advance phenomenon, 

rocess of negotiating professionalism is . ona ] perceptions 

chers have sought attainment of their P ^he historical 

rough means designed to be more e ^ ec IV , * evolutionary 

S1 t-and-wait” *v»*nvideci omj A . — u:n«- 


- — ~.s designed to be more e ^ ec J' n ® . ^ r evolutionary 

: -and-wait” philosophy, which provided „ the teaching 

at a period in history when revolution among 

‘ rotessio’ 1 **»»»- x-i- . «m- 


a ess 10n was being sought. hich teachers are cm- 

nlm. , bcen suggested that the manner r pro f es5 ionnls 

Ixi'pd makes them somewhat different f tbe opportunities 

to n V , 0ry difference also provides teachers nrofessional ends. 
Tv p b'y Unique kinds of pressures to seek re w hich other 

hc demand for tenure has been one such pressur 
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professional groups have not found it necessary to secure Organ- 
izations of teachers have turned to the tactic of sanctions and have 
sought to promote professional negotiations as a legitimate means 
whereby teachers would seek to bring change to their operating 
system 

In a few states, teachers have attempted to advance this profes- 
sional status through the enactment of professional practices acts 
These pieces of legislation have attempted to describe what consti- 
tutes professional status among the teaching corps The relation- 
ship of license to behavior is also enumerated Thus the teachers 
operating under professional practices acts have an additional tool 
for “policing” the professional activities of their peers In advanc- 
ing professional status, what is the role of tenure 7 — Is the need for 
the protection of tenure a function of the teacher personality 7 — 
Are sanctions and negotiations “professional” 7 - — How should the 


profession be “policed” 7 

3 How can a -professional climate be retained m the presence of 
the antagonistic pressures of the bargaining table 9 Those engaged 
in negotiations recognize the antagonism which can arise at the 
bargaining table When the employees’ representative says, “May 
I have — 7 ”, and the representative of the employer says, “Yes, you 
may,” no bargaining is required Bargaining is required only at 
the point when the employer says, “No ” The spirit of bargaining 
stems only from antagonistic positions 

There may be a very real tendency on the part of both bargainers 
to respond with an automatic “No” to requests during the period 
from one contract to the next The automatic “No” is used by many 
bargainers to improve their bargaining position at the time of the 
next contract talks When bargaining is in effect within a local 


system, can anything other than differences be bargained 7 — What 
impact does the prebargaining cl, mate have upon the negotiations’ 
—Should the climate determine the nature of the bargaining repre- 
sentatives ’-Is the bargaining process necessary for professional- 
ism or is it antithetical ’ 
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chapter 16 

□ Financing School 
Systems 


Today’s educational programs have gone far beyond the 
stage of having a teacher seated at one end of the log with his 
student at the other end Community expectations and educational 
goals accepted by professionals as appropriate to the direction of 
their enterprise have increased in complexity With each new in- 
crease has come altered demands for new facilities, more and 
better-trained teachers, improved learning environments, increas- 
ingly complex educational media, and other physical requirements 
all of which have contributed to making American public educa- 
tion an expensive capital investment 


In many cases, verbalization of desirable goals has proven to be 
far easier than the financing of them As an example, both society 
and the profession expect that every child shall be taught to read, 
to write, and to make simple arithmetic computations Such a 
simple sounding goal for so many millions of people has required 
that American public schools involve more persons than any other 
single enterprise The teachers required to accomplish this goal and 
the materials and facilities required to supplement their instruction 
place continuous strain upon tax resources Acceptance of lesser 
goals would undoubtedly involve a simultaneous reduction m the 
amount of resources required to finance their accomplishment 
However, society has generally preferred pursuit of the higher goal 
even at greater financial expense 

Variations m goal acceptance by communities is reflected m 
variations in their willingness to support specific educational pro- 
grams Those communities which accept low-level goals tend to 
provide low -level support, those that accept high-level goals tend 
to provide high-level support The preceding generalization is some- 
times untrue in districts that, for one reason or another, find them- 
selves without the financial resources adequate to finance their 
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educational expectations. In such commum ies, °” nurnoses 

find that the community has levied taxes for e uc« .„ tiation 
far out of proportion to their neighboring is ric ■ 0 f 

in the effort which such districts put forth .s certe mly < 
a differentiation in their desire to accomplish the h g 
they set for their public schools. reauired 

The responsibility for collecting the financn . of e( j uca . 

of a public school system is legally vested wi ‘ education 

tion. As a matter of operational responsibility 

normally delegate to the superintendent of educational bud- 

for establishing financial need, for developing system after 

get, and for supervising the financial affairs of the system^ ^ 
the resources have been gathered. In many . manner in 

hoard of education retains close supervision o , ota j pr0C ess 

which resources are obtained. Other agen s wi within the 
include the community of taxpayers, e , llf .„ tiona i au thorities, 
school districts, the state legislative an discussed later 

and the federal government. The roles of each are 
in the chapter. 

Financial Strategy 


Local Strategy h ool system is rela- 

At the local level the financial strategy locating and col- 

tively simple. The school system i^rrmiuitomove forward 
looting sufficient financial resources to per , j £s the develop- 
toward goal accomplishment. This strata ®Y a „ en ts external to 
Wont of a plan to enlist the assistance o financial plan a 

the system who have the capacity to ™ a . . f axp ayers. Tax- 
reality. Normally, the agents are schoo re ferendums are 

Payers, through their behaviors in annua . g jnt0 facts or 

oapable of transposing educational an na other than t e 

fancies. In school districts dependent upo , derman , city coun- 
Yoting taxpayer, allocation boards, board * rminin g the success 
C1 s , and like agencies may have a ro e nan cial objectives. 
ot the local district in accomplishing its al)y the board of 

e ''orj- case, agents within the school system, responsibility 

education and the superintendent of sell • tjonal plans and - 
° r informing the external agents abou ^ persuading ’ 
"ancial requirements and, when necessary, ^ ^ system- 
B ™ts to lend support to the financial nd ed both shorty 

. developmental plans for local districts must ^ iBiBedtate plans 
nd long-range fiscal requirements. Kno ® ® tiona i programs 
tor retaining or for changing existing cduc. 
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Figure 16-2. Elements of state financial strategy. 
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rational programs. As late as 1965, the average of at®*® C om- 

approximately 39 percent of local expendi ur - ' cent of 

munities have been forced to raise approxi on ] y fourteen 

their needed income from sources other than s . • much as 

01 the fifty States did the state’s revenue aou '“ .® "/ by the local 
5 & percent of the total educational costs exper 
districts. 1 t t00 dissimilar 

The elements of a state support strategy Fi „ ure 16-2 illus- 
trom those used to develop a local financia P • agenc j e s in de- 

rates the four major elements considered uy su ^ noneduc a- 

yeloping their support strategies. The . nts a nd resources, 
henal requirements, needs, educational req [deration of those 

The financial planning which results from ‘ t strategy. 

{ °“r elements has as its output the state is PP urces for edu- 
Even though a state spent all of its n* ‘ financ j ng their pub- 
}!° n > few States would be capable of complet t 5 jates, the expenses 
Ic education with current revenues. In mos t o{ expendi- 

■Pcurred for education represent a° re 1,an 6 Avenue for educa- 
tes. Thus, states spend more than half of Uieir monc y spent 
h°n and yet supply only about 40 percent of the 

education. , . mus t inevitably con- 

development of the state support ® tra ‘ e Srhways, mental health 
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quires that annual revenues be provided to meet the expenses thus 
incurred Because educational goals are seldom conceived on an an- 
nual basis, long-range planning must also be laid to insure that 
resources will be available at the time a need becomes apparent 
When such needs are unlikely to be met from local sources, the 
local strategy must include a plan for securing the additional funds 
from nonlocal sources It is on this basis that much educational 
lobbying is done m state legislatures across the country. 

Another element within a long-range fiscal plan developed by a 
local school district is that of district expansion At a time m his- 
tory when a general population expansion is apparent, local school 
districts across the land are concerned with their capacity to de- 
velop facilities and to staff programs sufficient to meet the needs 
of expanding populations Districts with a tax base that is increas- 
ing at a rate slower than student enrollments must become con- 
cerned with improved strategies for securing educational funds 
from nonlocal sources 

Figure 16-1 indicates that financial planning involves a consid- 
eration of local goals, resources, and needs as well as external re- 
sources The output of the planning process is a local financial 
strategy designed to make local fiscal requirements a reality 

State Strategy 

Although states across the country have verbalized their accep- 
tance of the principle that education is a function of the state, the 
states have not fully accepted the responsibility for financing edu- 
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characteristics of sales and income taxes are well known by the 
political parties, and fiscal reformation inevitably takes on partisan 
political overtones. Thus it is within this political ramewor 
the state support strategy must be developed. 

In considering statewide financial resources in the process o 
financial planning, consideration is given to the is r 
funds as well as to the source of funds. The manner in w 
are distributed among the various school systems o 
reflective of the educational and political philosop y o 
One educational-political concept which has been accep 

states is that of equalization. ^financial 

The equalization of educational opportunities reflected 

incentives has several dimensions. The first 

in differentiated educational programs, suppoi e y ,. h ;|dren whose 

are designed to provide appropriate experiences ^ general 

backgrounds and capacities deviate grossly ro naI oppor . 

Population. States have attempted to equalize “stimulation 

hmities of these children through the provisio educational 

funds” to encourage school districts to adop f pe< ; . at t e mpted on 
Programs to meet their needs. Thus the equa iza k j nl ] s , 
a compensatory basis for atypical children o ^ tax burden 
A second kind of equalization attempts o t0 equaliz- 

borne by citizens of the state more equitable. assessed, the 

the valuations on which local property a - some degree, the 
state concerns itself with equalizing, at tiona l programs 

minimum funds available for the suppor o made within 

at all children within the state. Thus P r0 ^j®'. | f un ds to those 

be state support strategy for supplying a reso urces because 
school districts which are deprived of adeq hi h states attempt 
unfortunate local conditions. Formulas . t educational 

0 equalize the amount of money availa e os { cases the dis- 

tr?w ms Vary greatly from sta V° Lai wealth, the rate at 

bution formulas give consideration t dollars being raised 

'!*' c b i°cal wealth is assessed, and the ac blic education, 

'bin the local community for the suppor .y ona ] taxes to c 

Distribution formulas inevitably r ® quI J ilh ‘g auen t distribution to 

' >cd within wealthy school districts for gtate distribu ion 

f 6 poor districts. More politically pa « ‘ . districts made o 

ft tmu,as often show “flat grants” to Io ‘; a } Located within that 
e basis of the number of children being of tha t district to 
r trict and without regard for the ^ sterns often show a 

S P ° rt PubUc education. Thus, state SU PP" in the equalization 
f and an equalization formula. ‘ fla fc pran th 

o7 U!a Often accompanied by changes >n < benefit from the 

ri!er that all school districts will receive some 
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to insure that the state develops an equitable spending plan based 
upon the needs of noneducational as well as educational agencies 
A second element in the state support strategy is a consideration 
of the needs of the state Assessments by state boards of education 
and state superintendents of public instruction focus attention upon 
elements of the state’s educational program which are in need of 
development or revision Changes in manpower requirements, as an 
example, often result in the institution of new statewide educational 
programs Likewise, demographic and sociological information 
often provide stimuli to the development of stated needs re- 
quiring educational attention The stimulation of new programs is 
often accomplished through financial incentives provided through 
special legislation and funded from the state treasury 

The third element in the state support strategy is concerned with 
the diversity of educational needs which the state is required to 
meet States supply support m various forms to educational 
agencies other than public school systems In addition, various 
kinds of interests and noneducational needs within public school 
systems have been met by specified appropriations from the state 
legislature Examples of some of a state’s other educational con- 
siderations are aid to institutions of higher education, aid to 
county boards of education and intermediate school districts, aid to 
specialized vocational education programs, aid for the transporta- 
tion of school pupils, and subsidization of school lunch programs 
Each of the above programs requires that finances be allocated to 
their support and each of the allocations diminishes the funds 
available for the support of the general educational programs 
within public school systems 

The final element considered m the determination of the state 
support strategy is concerned with state financial resources In the 
consideration of statewide resources, financial planning inevitably 
involves consideration of (1) the source of revenues available, and 
(2) the manner of revenue distribution 

The majority of monies available at state levels for the support 
of public education come from income taxes and taxes on the sale 
of goods and services The most serious problems have arisen m 
states where statewide obligations and the subsequent requests for 
funds have risen at a rate faster than the capacity of the existing 
tax structure to provide the required funds Such states have often 
resorted to supplementing the revenues from existing tax sources 
with temporary or “nuisance” taxes 

When financial resources come from a patchwork taxing pro- 
gram, fiscal reform is a difficult procedure to accomplish and as a 
result support for public education tends to be dependent upon a 
multitude of differing tax sources The regressive and progressive 
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would be complete without an assessment of both long-range and 
short-range educational plans needing financing. r °S , p . 
ruination is, therefore, the first step in budget prepara 1 
16 - 3 ). 


Figure 16-3, The budget process. 
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to be limited to an assessment of the d * 51 ’ 16 , n( j objectives set 

"os succeeded in meeting the educations g w £jj be noted that 
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distribution of additional revenues When only the equalization 
portion of state aid programs is revised political support ;is often 
lacking from those geographic areas within the state that would 
have to provide the revenues to poorer districts Thus, the concep 
of equalization must he considered as both educational and political 


The Budget Process 

To the layman concerned with making ends meet, the term 
budget normally connotes the idea of a spending plan Many un- 
enlightened school boards and superintendents also conceive the 
educational budget m these terms In a conservative district, where 
a board of education is committed to saving the taxpayers money, 
practical operation consists of establishing the income to be de- 
rived from current revenue sources at current rates of taxation, 
and then subdividing that revenue among the various subsystems 
requiring financial assistance The overriding consideration in such 
districts is not what educational plan is to be financed but rather 
how to divide the money currently at hand In those districts, the 
budget is indeed a spending plan 

In more enlightened school districts, the budget serves a far 
different purpose It is in fact, the document which translates 
educational plans and educational programs into monetary terms 
The budget will express those program commitments recommended 
by professional staffs and approved by hoards of education as 
requisite to the accomplishment of long-range goals Budgets which 
reiterate the educational goals of a school district and express the 
educational plans and programs for their accomplishment are capa- 
ble then of directing attention to the immediate, annual objectives 
to be financed during a future period In this manner, educational 
expenditures carry an educational justification 

The budget document also serves the chief executive officer of the 
educational system as he attempts to execute the policy decisions 
of his governing board It provides the same general guidelines that 
adopted school board policy provides and should permit latitude in 
choice of expenditures The annual educational plan cannot be 
static, and as a result the spending plan must similarly have some 
flexibility to accommodate extemporaneous and emergency varia- 
tions within the educational plan Thus, the budget is conceived as 
a flexible document offering general guidelines to the financing of 
educational programs 

The budget process consists of three distinct steps (1) budget 
preparation, (2) discussion and approval, and (3) budget manage- 
ment The first of the sequential steps has its genesis in curriculum 
processes No document designed to do what the budget will do 
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plish the educational program. Quantity questions, in terns of how 

much manpower is required, are normally muc easier . 

than the quality questions. However, the quality quest' urns : must _be 

asked and answered because of their financia im P j c ' . 

program requires experienced teachers, the cos wi 

from that of a program which may employ inexperienced teachers. 

If persons with specialized training are require , 

vision engineers or laboratory technicians, the e\e Once the 

in these persons will be reflected in mone aiy e • „ j n _ 

quality and quantity questions have been answerer gd into 

rate" determined, personnel requirements can 

monetary costs. must be 

Equipment and supplies required for new pr bggn pur . 

determined. When similar equipment and supp de quite 

chased for other programs, cost estima es ca hased , quo ta- 
accurately. When no similar materials have in order that 

lions and cost estimates are received from SUP q: ma tion purposes, 
reasonable determinations can be made. For es business 

the long-term relationships which have developed betwe^^^ 

manager and school suppliers serve to ma tg pr0C ess. 

equipment and supplies a relatively rapic an _ ‘ ogram require 
In those few cases where changes in edu < mUS t bg made, 

changes in facilities, additional cost determm. are norm ally 

If facilities are to be altered, bids and qu ‘ and drawings 
received. When new facilities are require , be rec eived 

may he required from architects and es 1 ‘ are ] a rge in 

roin building contractors. When the W ma y be required. 
Slz e, a separate process for the securing o , at j on process is 

The last item normally involved in the ‘ gchoo i facilities 
cporational overhead. Programs being ou . environment be 
require that the classroom or other ea Prorated costs 

lighted, cleaned, repaired, ^'““fto obtain in those 
a sed upon educational space are no 1 ma j n tained. 

8 * ot) l districts where adequate records are 

C °st Evaluation . . . eva ination. Once 

The Anal step in budget preparation is gss , a crucia 

I*®" have been received from the trandat.o P educat ,onal 
5* of t® painful assessment must be made o ^ , to 

ftp- 6 ° f existi ug or projected curricula districts, the c 

^.estimated costs. In a few favored scho a second 

'mpheations of educatio-’ — are h< -- —'ires that 


j estimated costs. In a few lavore“ given a 

thn ‘? tions of educational programs ar “ lity requires 

- However, in most districts ^“Sonal pr0Brams be 
give nan u' a l implications of expande 

n serious examination. 
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both a curricular and financial standpoint, dm mg the period of 
budget preparation 

In the early stages of budget preparation, the mam concern is 
with the selection of programs rather than the cost of the programs 
Following an examination and an assessment of the various educa- 
tional programs to be offered during the upcoming budget period, 
three tasks, in the program determination process, remain First, 
the pnonty order of the various educational programs must be 
established It seems important to initially deteimine the priority 
on the basis of educational potential and accomplishment rather 
than on financial costs There are programs which school districts 
obviously cannot afford to have , but on the other hand, there also 
may be programs so educationally potent that school districts can 
lll-afford not to have them It is precisely these latter programs for 


which the development of priorities is so important 

Following the determination of priorities for various educational 
programs it is essential that consideration be given to both the 
sequence and the timing of their introduction Development of se- 
quence and timing plans are often more related to the development 
of long-range budgets than they are to those of the annual budget 
Nevertheless, plans must be made for introducing the second stage 
and third stage when second and third stages are appropriate to 
programs being introduced in sequential order 

Finally, timing is also appropriate to consider There may be 
those programs which school districts must have, as a part of long- 
range development plans, but which may legitimately be delayed 
Legitimacy may be related to the outcomes of experimental and 
pilot programs or to the introduction of intermediate programs 
within a sequence 


Cost Translation 

Once a determination has been made of the educational program 
to be financed, that program must be translated into financial 
terms Such is the function of the cost translation process Cost 
accounting procedures can be used to determine the actual cost of 
programs previously introduced Such cost accounted figures can 
also serve as legitimate bases for generalizing about the potential 
costs of new and related programs The history of program costs is 
likely to be the most important single source of information upon 
which projections can be made of the costs of other educational 
programs In estimating new program costs, four financial projec- 
tions are normally made personnel requirements, equipment and 
supplies, facilities, and operational overhead 

Projection of personnel requirements is accomplished by assess- 
ing both the quality and quantity of persons required to accom- 
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plans, are likely to be good sources of information about the goal 

expectations held for proposed programs a budget 

existing programs, as recommended for continuation mthetadget, 
for goal accomplishment. Operations chiefs, s ‘ f build- 

mi, heads of transportation systems, the 

tag maintenance are likely to be excel en the operational needs 
adequacy of prior budget allocations to meet the operar 

of the system. , and other 

Program heads, operation chiefs, t e S “P thg e ’ff ec tiveness 
administrators are also responsible f«f® of g pers0 nnel, as an 
of previous budgetary' decisions. In th < u ^ djscusg the 
example, the superintendent of schools ^m ... of educational 

success of new employees. The quantity ‘ the sc b 0 ol system 

and professional personnel employed to P , _j.Qgj.ams 

must be evaluated. Similarly, the im P“ c beads. Opera- 

upon student personnel can be assessed y P . .. concerning 
turns chiefs need to be ready with C u °ment 

changes in supplies and equipment an 
material. 
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One of the major kinds of evaluations normally undertaken in- 
volves the comparison of one program against another If the best 
educational programs carried the smallest price tags, the problem 
would indeed be quite simple The problem gets compounded when 
better educational programs carry higher financial costs In such a 
circumstance the evaluation of one program against the other must 
consider the educational priorities assigned to programs in the 
program determination process as well as the sequence recom- 
mended at that time 

A second phase of program cost evaluation involves relating 
revenues to program costs The impact of the introduction of a 
new curricular program on the financial resources of the district 
must be assessed Consideration is normally given to current 
revenues as well as to any expected changes Both local and outside 
sources of revenues must be considered m evaluating the relevance 
of a program to the financial capacity of the district to support it 
The evaluation process also is concerned with assessing the willing- 
ness of a community to extend itself financially for a program of 
great educational merit 

When a new program of high merit is proposed and the evalua- 
tion process discloses the degree of strain it will place on the re- 
sources of the system, a final kind of evaluation must take place 
Past programs must be analyzed to determine the desirability of 
abolishing or revising them to release their resources for the new 
program Such an analysis must inevitably be made in dollar terms 
as well as goal accomplishment terms High cost programs found 
to be contributing little to goal accomplishment are prime targets 
for abolishment or revision as the administrator seeks new ways 
of financing potentially good educational programs 


Budget Approval 

The process of approving the budget document is one involving 
discussion and final action It is the responsibility of the board of 
education to study the budget document as developed and presented 
by its executive officer and, m most states, to provide the means for 
the general public to examine the proposed educational and spend- 
ing plan The board must rely heavily upon the recommendations, 
particularly educational recommendations, made by the superin- 
tendent of schools, the heads of various programs, and the various 
operations chiefs 

From these persons, boards of education become acquainted with 
the rationale for the recommendation of various educational pro- 
grams and for the various changes appearing in the financial spend- 
ing plan Program heads, responsible for developing educational 
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plans, are likely to be good sources of information about the goal 
expectations held for proposed programs and the adequacy of 
existing programs, as recommended for continuation m the budget, 
for goal accomplishment Operations chiefs, such as cafeteria man 
agers, heads of transportation systems, and the directors of build- 
ing maintenance are likely to be excellent sources for assessing e 
adequacy of prior budget allocations to meet the opera lona n 
of the system . , , , 

Program heads, operation chiefs, the supennten en ’ 
administrators are also responsible for evaluating e e e 
of previous budgetary decisions In the area of P er ®° n ” ’ A 
example, the supenntendent of schools must be ready , 

success of new employees The quantity and quality of educational 
and professional personnel employed to opiate ^ e programs 
must be evaluated Similarly, the impact of m ODera- 

upon student personnel can be assessed by progiam 
tions chiefs need to be ready with recommen a ion . ^ 

Ganges m supplies and equipment and m the procurement 

final adoption process varies from state f^^of educa- 
histnct to district within states In many states e ■ u!tl . 

tlon may, in and of itself, approve the budge , re ’ by t be 
mutely adopt it without the necessity of any \ heann gs 

immunity at large In other states, formalized budget ^ ^ 

must be announced and held to satisfy the con budget is 

derating within those states In still other s ■ > adoption 

Presented at a meeting open to the general P“ b “ c attending 

ming as a result 0 f formal action taken b. in dicated earlier, 
o mepi iln g who are of legal voting age s | oca ] resources, 

most f *-. bUd! I et reqU ‘ re the SeCUrmg r!l the voting public to pM» 

upon 


ted at a meeting open to the genera P ns attending 

mg as a result of formal action taken by in dicated earlier, 
meeting who are of legal voting age s resources, 

‘ °uld a budget require the securing of addit • h( , t0 pn ss 

states should make provisions for t e v tate r equire- 

P°n any new taxing proposal Regardless to ann ounce 

bin S ’ lt; seems politic for local boards o e ‘ t j, e budget in 
, Ket discussions, to hold discussions cone budget a 

{ f n Meetings of the board, and to make adoption 
rt!n ' action at such an open meeting 

Budget Management 

1 - < HnsiTioN jn t 0 mono* 

b Ju the process of translating educational pr j ^ cria K puppbc' 
the cost and sources of responsible for 

h,, <n t, and facilities were identifie , no rtrud reque 
lln « approved educational programs maKe 
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through a business office, indicating their desire that particular 
kinds of material be obtained When the cost is quite large, busi- 
ness offices may, as a matter of fact or as a matter of legal require- 
ment, secure bids from suppliers to determine the cost-qualitj 
relationships available Operations chiefs are also responsible foi 
ordering their needed materials m time for delivery prior to th( 
crisis point The process normally includes the submission of i 
requisition which selves as the initiating document to the busines; 
office Following requisition submission, specification development 
and the obtaining of bids, when required, the responsible businesi 
official prepares purchase orders for submission to suppliers Pur 
chase orders serve as requests for delivery of specific materials a 
a given cost and guarantee payment when delivery is made o 
merchandise meeting the specifications outlined on the purchas 
order document Upon delivery and receipt of bills, the busines 
manager is responsible for payment and for recording the purchas 
in accounts as required by law Bills as paid normally constitute 
monthly item on a board of education meeting agenda 

While the business manager is largely responsible for the acquis 
tion of various kinds of materials, supplies, and equipment, tt 
superintendent of schools is normally responsible for obtaimn 
professional personnel required by program changes Procedun 
utilized in the procurement of professional personnel have bee 
outlined in Chapter 11 The procurement of nonprofessional pe 
sonnel may be a responsibility of the superintendent and/or vanoi 
program and operations chiefs In many school districts, the bus 
ness manager is responsible for the employment and ultima 
supervision of nonprofessional personnel Transportation chief 
cafeteria heads, and maintenance directors are commonly involvi 
in nonprofessional procurement 

As indicated earlier, the budget document is not conceiv< 
strictly as a spending plan As a result, many items required on 
day-to-day operational basis do not have specific reference with 
the budget document It is the responsibility of the supenntende 
of schools to make appropriate decisions concerning the desirabili 
of securing nonbudgeted items His decisions are subject to revi€ 
by his board of education, only the most mechanistic and legalisl 
superintendent would consider his budget document as the exa 
and final word on all purchases to be made within his schc 
system 

Utilization 

The acquisition of both material and personnel is not the or 
task to be accomplished m budget management Feedback systei 
must be developed which determine the ultimate effectiveness 
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personnel and material m accomplishing those program elements 
for which they weie designed and secured Various kinds of 
quality checks are designed to evaluate their effectiveness For 
nonpersonnel items, the use of an annual inventory is a common 
procedure Inventory records provide useful information about the 
life of products and about the manner of their utilization Sub- 
jective evaluations are also made concerning the effectiveness of 
material to contribute to goal accomplishment 
The utilization of human resources is a more difficult problem 
However, with 70-80 percent of the normal school budget assigned 
0 Personnel costs, it seems imperative that the effectiveness of 
Personnel contributions to goal accomplishment also be measured 
efaence is again made to Chapter 11 

, nummary of the responsibilities which various persons hold in 
“o budget process follows 

Responsible Agents 

Professional Staff 

Superintendent 


Business Staff 
Board of Education 


Tasks 

1 Program Determination 

2 Utilization Effectiveness 

3 Cost Evaluation 

1 Document Preparation 

2 Acquisition of Professional 
Personnel 

3 Cost Evaluation 

4 Program Determination 

1 Cost Translation 

2 Acquisition 

3 Utilization Records 

1 Discussion 

2 Approval 

3 Cost Evaluation 
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tne effectiveness One method versus another serves as thetais 
for much experimentation Experimentation, however, cannot be 
accomplished for all of the multitude of items purchased by a school 
sv stem during any given year Classes and their needs change, and 
the physical means for comparison are normally missing, tor 
example, frequently only one set of textbooks may be purchased 
rather than two different sets In view of the problems involved in 
testing effectiveness, how should it be determined which products 
to test 9 — Who should determine the testing procedure 9 — Who 
should perform the tests 9 — How can effectiveness be related to 
s> stemic goals 9 — How should costs be related to effectiveness 9 
2 Oh what bases should equalization be accomplished ? At vari- 
ous times, man> kinds of equalization have been proposed — federal, 
state, county In each case, proponents and opponents have soon 
been identified, usually on the basis of the impact of equalization 
upon their particular system In those districts profiting from an 
increase in resources via the equalization process, support has 
usually been vigorous In districts whose resources would be 
siphoned away to provide for the less fortunate, support has usually 
not been overwhelming 

The manner and impact of equalization have also been a concern 
to school sj stems When an equalization type of aid has been pro 
po<?cd for states not complying with federal statutes, normally 
civil rights resistance has come from many quarters When in- 
creased funds made available through equalization processes have 
been used to reduce local tax rates rather than to increase the 
monev available for supporting the system, those supplying the 
funds hav e been particularly upset to find their own tax efforts are 
nlrendv greater than that of those who have done the reducing 


^ct another controversy arises over the distribution of state 
funds In some states, monies collected through an income tax are 
distributed to local communities Controversy arises over whether 
the mone> should be distributed on the basis of where the wage- 
earner lives or on the basis of where the wages are earned In 
metropolitan areas with the surrounding suburbs, this issue is 
e\cecdmgl\ important because of the large amounts of money 
earned in the central cit> and the large number of wage-earners 
who live in the suburbs Given the large number of problems sur- 
rounding the equalization issue, how should equalization be accom- 
plished 9 — What political issues are involved 9 — What economic 
issues 9 — What ethical issues 9 


T It hat role should teachers play in encouraging financial 
support from their local community 9 Teachers have not been ex- 
cited about the prospect of improving the financial resources avail- 
able to their sv stem through participation in local fund-raising 
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activities. In many cases, teachers have become concerned only 
with financial support when more dollars were needed to finance 
their own salary program. Such a vested interest often led to bad 
relations between the community and the professional teacher. 

On the other hand, the advent of negotiations and collective bar- 
gaining often has resulted in the teacher’s refusal to participate 
further in fund-raising activities. In the process of negotiating con- 
tracts, many teachers’ groups have left their boar s o e 
with the problem of rallying financial support wi ou e * 
the teaching corps. Given their role within the s 5 ys item ’ what >“P 
might teachers have in fund-raising activities. _ r 

should they support tax rate and bond proposa s . , 

role be different when resources are being i equire or 
when required for other financial obligations . 
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chapter 17 


□ Planning the 
School Plant 


Although the end product may vary considerably from 
other structures, the process of planning an educational facility 
differs little from that used with facilities that house other kinds 
of activities A well-planned building, regardless of its function, is 
a spatial expression of a conceptualization about the most appropri- 
ate housing for its required activities Differences m building 
reflect differences m functions Thus, space utilization within a 
hospital or a hotel or a school building varies one from the other on 
the basis of the needs being served 

The planning of most educational space is concerned with the 
activities conducted by personnel utilizing that space So it is in the 
hotel and hospital analogy No operational system designed to aid 
a hotel to function efficiently would be complete if the hotel con- 
sisted only of rooms to house and refresh the traveler Laundries, 
eating facilities, and business space are only three of the tangential 
activities of a hotel system In the hospital analogy the operating 
rooms and patient care centers must be supplemented by such 
spaces as business offices, food preparation centers, and housing for 
emergency vehicles In all cases, concern is exhibited for the kinds 
of tasks which must be undertaken by persons in the conduct of 
their role as system components The composite of roles and ac- 
tivities to be housed serve as the master plan for constructing 
appropriate space 

Thus, the planning of an educational structure must take into 
account the various kinds of educational and noneducational ac- 
tivities engaged in by the personnel of the system in pursuit of 
systemic goals It would obviously be expected that educational 
facilities would consist of large numbers of spaces to be devoted 
to instruction However, there are other components of the system 
besides teachers and students As a result, educational facilities 
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contain such “noneducational space” as offices, bus garages, caf ®- 
terias, and boiler rooms. Planners of educational facilities must e 
concerned, therefore, not only with the space to be use in pursui 
of primary goals but they must also concern themselves with 
adequately housing those auxiliary services. 

Many features of current school designs are the result ol cur- 
ricular changes. For example, changes in philosophy a ou 
appropriate kinds of language instruction have resu e in _ 

laboratories. Science laboratories at the secondary eve 
nasiums at the elementary level are two other examp , , 

facilities which have resulted from changes in thin ing 
constitutes appropriate educational programs. 

Establishing Need for Educational Facilities 

The stimulation to construct new buildings may oo° years 
deterioration of existing ones. After a period of 50 to 1W ye ^ 
even the best-constructed school building is bke y m s but 

ing, not only in its capacity to house new educa io out .» 

also in a very physical sense. Some buildings simp y 
The necessity to construct a new fad' hty 
curricular requirements. Should a school dis ric k imposed 

elect to make changes in the educational requirements^mpose^ 

upon children, the impositions may ca W ® requireln ent that 
of educational space. As an example, , a to a ]l elementary 
Physical education or art should be taug numbers of 

school pupils would result in the construe rapid changes in 

Bymnasiums and special art rooms. Because following World 

toth elementary and secondary school curricul p]an( . pIanner s 
^ar II, additional attention has been pa y * eW spatial 

to the inclusion of “flexible space.” Observation 
requirements resulting from the intro uc 1 ^ planners to 

elements, has been followed by attemp s on f r0 m one cur- 


I'folkiwed by "attempts on the part < 

spaces in buildings capable of a a J Lgjjrner in creating 
ricular use to another. The success o . years which the 

flexible space will largely determine the nu activities, 
facility can adequately house its educ* decade is another fac- 
The consolidation process during the pas school districts, 

* 0r in the need for new “ S : is unlihely that 
each with its own high school, are con. housing the influx 

Pny one of the four buildings will be c a P a0 ‘ . a resu it, the con- 
°f new students coming from the other r • ns t ruc tion of school 
solidation process is often followed b> other kinds are also 

buildings. Annexations and reorganize ion 
Simulators to the construction of new fact 
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Changes in land use, particularly in metropolitan areas, may also 
have impact on the necessity to provide additional schools When 
land usage and the related zoning are changed from single-family 
dwelling units to apartment buildings or other types of multiple 
housing, the number of persons to be served within a given area is 
likely to increase Similarly, changes of land use from agriculture 
to family dwellings also creates an influx of new persons, who must 
be housed within the school system 

Additional pressures for the construction of new facilities may 
come from patterns of migration For example, recent population 
shifts from the south to the northern city have had large conse- 
quences for the planners of facilities in those metropolitan areas 
receiving the brunt of the migration The different ethnic, religious, 
or racial characteristics of the migrants have been reflected in 
family size and in the number of school children for which accom- 
modations must be made 

The growth rate of the general population is yet another factor 
which has impact upon the facilities plans of educational system 
Wartime, postwar, and depression periods and periods of high or 
low employment have all influenced the size of families m the 
United States The rate at which families have children is ulti- 
mately reflected in the school building requirements faced by sys- 
tems within affected areas 

Quantification of Need 

One of the more vexing problems facing executive officers of the 
school boards is the preparation of recommendations for the con- 
struction of new facilities Recommendations are inevitably based 
upon estimations of the need to replace, to renovate, or to construct 
new facilities, and estimations in districts where school populations 
are rapidly changing are subject to so much error that the estimates 
are hazardous indeed The committed school board that desires to 
have adequate educational facilities available for students must 
start the planning process a long time prior to the anticipated 
population changes 

In an effort to reduce the hazards involved in the school plant 
planning process, several methods of estimating future school 
enrollments have been developed Of these methods, the simplest is 
to chart the past enrollment histones of the district and to extend 
the scope of the graph forward to future years Obviously this 
estimation method offers no opportunity to incorporate knowledge 
of such hard data as changes in the rate of immigration, changes 
in the birth rate, or changes in the percentage of the total popula- 
tion attending parochial or private schools Secondarily, few educa- 
tional administrators, charged with developing future enrollment 
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projections, would find it easy to mathematically determine the 
slope of the projection A mathematical erroi of only a few degrees 
can mean an educational error for many children 
A second method used to estimate the future enrollments involves 
the determination of a pupil/population ratio The number ot 
students is divided by the population of the school district the 
administrator can then take projections of popu a ion, an 
applying the pupil/population ratio to the projected popu a ion ca 
determine an estimate of future student emollments Such a tech- 
nique is predicated upon the assumption that the num er o pu 
from a given population will remain constant m future ‘ 

that the population forecasts are accurate Changes in e 
or religious makeup of a community and changes in e 1 
could upset such a ratio „„ K ...i 

A third method commonly used for estimation purpos ‘ 

upon the percentage of students surviving a pm lcu a ‘ ‘ . 

milestone With this method, projections for elementary schools, for 
example, can be prepared by recording the per “" ‘ ll ? h t percent- 
enrollments over a past period in history, conver i g ‘ the 
ege change into an average rate of change, i* 

average change in an annual fashion to curren ]one e \ten- 
mathematical terms, this method differs little p 0m 1 ‘ sophisticated 
Sion, except that it does help the mathematics y rather 

administrator to place the elements of the projection into 
simple mathematical formulas . , ps from the 

Another method used to estimate enrol men _ m annual 

determination of a ratio of pupils to home established 

census data, the number of homes within a 1 n ratio of 

and by dividing the number by the school ® nr ’ be deter- 

children attending public schools from eac nett homes 

buned Information is then sought on t e 111 j ime and the 

Projected within the district over a gi\en pe ' , vantage of this 

applied to that figure The obvious „ cttl ‘ n g * sufficient data 
method of projection is the difficulty i - constructed The 
about potential new homes or apartments U i, e fnirh 

critical assumption ,s that the ratio of eh.ldren/home 
c °nstant t „ school enroll- 

Cach of the four common methods of Proje , omc siibjec- 

mcnts leaves much to be desired Each req 


mts leaves much to be desired Each rc T" b>isic assumption 
o Judgments, some educated guesses, an ^ com munit\" being 


c Judgments, some educated guesses, co mmunitv ” 

,c mule concerning the input data The place therein "dl 

wried bj a school s } stem and the changes (o !lccl ,r deb 

J'-rpcK determine the adequacy of a g*' c . ,i lin the district The 
Project the number of children to be h°use< J j at , ) in < pro' idol 
"PP'ic itton of the various formulas to histo 
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administrators with the opportunity to determine which method is 
most accurate for projecting future enrollments within the type of 
community served by their district History proves to be a powerful 
ally m the projection process 


The Planning Process 

The process of converting an established need into a physical 
structure capable of housing an educational program is an exceed- 
ingly complex process It involves utilizing the time and talents of 
professional educators, boards of education, architects, contractors 
and other persons allied with the building trades Figure 17-1 out- 
lines the various kinds of activities engaged m during the school 
plant planning process For the sake of convenience in studying the 
process, a distinction has been made between those operations 
carried on within the educational system and those conducted by 
agents or agencies outside of the control of the system 

Internal Operations 

The launching of school building plans is normally accomplished 
by studying the space requirements of the system The processes 
alluded to in the discussion on determination of need is appropriate 
at this early stage in the process The study activities also involve 
an assessment of the capacity of the school system to finance a 
school building program If bonds are required m the financing 
process, then the system’s position within constitutional limits 
must also be analyzed The study process normally culminates in a 
decision about the desirability to construct specific kinds of educa- 
tional space 

Once the decision has been reached to proceed with the planning 
and construction of a new educational facility, appropriate adminis- 
trative officers are charged with developing appropriate strategies 
One element is a time table for accomplishing the various tasks 
The superintendent is concerned with determining the points at 
which (1) architects should be employed, (2) bids and estimates 
received, (3) bonds secured, (4) contracts let, and (5) the build- 
ing occupied It is his responsibility to program the various ele- 
ments of this strategy so that the building will be ready for 
occupancy at the appropriate time He is m charge of rallying 
resources in and out of the system to the accomplishment of the task 

Not only must a strategy be developed, but the professional staff 
should engage in developing educational specifications An architect 
is employed to convert the educational plans of the school district 
into educational space Without discussions between educator and 
architect, the school district will receive only the types of educa- 
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internol 

Operations— by Systems 
Representatives 


Externa 1 
Operations— by 
A’chitects 


Figure 17-1. The school plant planning process 

nroDriate to serving 

Wonal space as conceived by the architect as ap serve as the 

fte ends of the district. Educational spec educator and 

'nitiating document to a lengthy dialogue fanning process. 

ar chitect as the latter engages in his part o architect about the 

Educational specifications must inform and the kinds of 

tinds, number, and amount of spaces req specifications will 

fctivities to be housed within them. Normally tjonal program 

include a brief statement of the purpose of tne th(j pursl ,it of 
bc housed, the activities to be engaged ia j requirements 

tl >nt program, and information concern) E 
"hich might be overlooked by a noneducator. 
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In many school districts, the development of educational specifi- 
cations serves as the first step m a rather extensive review of 
curricular offerings No specifications are complete without an 
evaluation of the kinds of experiences being planned for children 
Normal ongoing curricular evaluations are helpful m the process 
of preparing educational specifications, but they are usually incom- 
plete in terms of defining relationships between activities and 
spaces which house them 

Following is one page of a set of educational specifications pre- 
pared for the Bloomfield Hills, Mich , School District 1 


Language Arts 


General Remarks 

The language arts program is basically college preparatory in nature 
Emphasis is placed on grammar, spoken and written composition, etc Re 
search is an important part of the program Provide for excellent ventila 
tion lighting and sound control Chalkboard and tackboard in this room 
should be interchangeable 


Activities 

Viewing slides films 

Listening to recordings or broadcasts 

Recording voices of individual or groups of pupils 

Writing or drawing at desks or tables 

Writing or drawing at chalkboard 

Teacher pupil conferences 

Displaying pupil’s projects 

Debate 

Panel discussions 


Teaching Learning Spaces Sq Ft Remarks 

4 800 

Locate in house j - Direct access to building 
corridor Convenient access to other lan 
guage arts rooms library, large group m 
struction space, seminar rooms little thea 
ter speech and drama area, language 
laboratory 

Provide space for 25 students at study top 
desks project center with 30 X 60 table 
and 6 chairs teacher s desk and chair, 
movable platform 6 high and 15 line X 80 
Provide 30 lineal feet of chalkboard and 8 
lineal ft of tackboard for each teaching 
learning space, means for hanging pictures, 
storage for (a) teachers’ personal clothing 


, 1 * d, £ d ^ r Fea i h , e J S *T and Do " ald i Leu > Educational Specifications 
for the New Bloomfield Hills Senior High School Unpublished material, June 
1965, p 28 

f Refers to manner of school organization m Bloomfield Hills 
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"t“dt cut’" «m, 'Tom- me drawees 
(legal size) . 

As indicated, similar information ‘ the architect, 

educational space. Below is a samp e process of plan- 

from the same report, designed to nullum in P 
ning transportation and parking faci 1 

It is anticipated that approximately ^rty P gome provision shall be 
drive private automobiles to school, n * j nnd competitive events, 

made for large crowds in attendance a bussed to school (at tho 

Further, some sixty per cent of the pup * W ‘“ ^ ce nt may be bussed). The 
opening of the building as high as m" ^ of th(J prop er officials 

Board requests that the architects obtam . ngrega , ltld CK rcss from the 
(city, county and state) in the p . . ity co unty and state roa( s. 
parking areas to and from the appropriate city, 

Further, that: student parking. 

1. Faculty parking be separat _ ra tcd. 

2. School bus and auto entrances be - vic0 m „ltiplo programs, 

3. The large parking area be designed 

including driver training and scl ■ tho parking lot ( 

4. Temporary tennis courts const.tutc a pan 

units). . , 

, ion includes the employ- 
The developing portion of ^.^“ho board of education in I'l'*"- 
ment of an architect to work t j ona arc conducted wl i 

ning the required facilities. "" ' j v j H itB arc normally ,n, ‘ 

school officials, with thear c h , tcct,a ) i iicct(i ^ consldc < 1. Wh‘" 
school buildings planned by „,, r oement about the cap ■ ■ . ( | 

the board of education reac i • ^ un ] documents lire pi 
architect to serve its ends, co 
the architect employed. 
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duction of preliminary sketches and drawings which attempt to 
conceptualize the kinds of spaces required to house the activities 
alluded to in the specifications (In many cases, architects are em- 
ployed only after preliminary sketches have been received from 
several competing firms ) The production of preliminary drawings 
invokes the development of plans showing the relationship of one 
space to another, the size of the facility required, and special 
features which might be of consequence m the process of estimating 
costs Cost may be estimated in a number of ways* a board may 
rely upon cost estimates made by the architect, the architect may 
submit preliminary drawings to contractors for the receipt of 
estimates, or the preliminary sketches may be compared with 
recent school buildings constructed m the area 

With preliminary sketches and cost estimates m hand, the board 
of education can proceed with developing plans for financing the 
project In accordance with the laws of the state, the board of 
education will place before the people a proposal for the member- 
ship of the district to bond itself for the purpose of raising monies 
to construct an educational facility similar to that represented in 
the sketches Following approval by qualified voters, and upon the 
sale of bonds to interested financial houses, the board is free to 
proceed with the construction process 
The heart of the joint-planning portion of the process is the 
educational specifications They serve as the core of conversations 
between the school system and the architect Analysis of prelimi- 
nary sketches is done on the basis of the degree to which the archi- 
tect accomplished the most appropriate housing of educational 
activities and the degree to which he was capable of reflecting 
spatial relationships sought by the school system During the prep- 
aration of his preliminary drawings, the architect makes continual 
reference to the specifications and seeks to design a structure which 
provides the fewest number of conflicts between the various fea- 
tures requested 

Following the joint-planning conferences, the preparation of 
preliminary* drawings, the receipt of estimates, and the securing of 
financial support, the architect is commissioned to prepare working 
drawings As he develops the plans, he receives specialized help 
from others external to the system The architect receives aid from 
various mechanical engineers who assist him m the planning of 
heating, plumbing, and electrical subsystems The outputs of these 
developmental activities arc sets of drawings capable of guiding 
contractors and a set of building specifications which outline in 
detail the kind and quality’ of materials to be used in the construc- 
tion of the budding The drawings are necessary not only for the 
construction stage but also for the bidding stage 
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Bidding is initiated by contractors upon receipt of plans and 
specifications from the aichitect The architect serves as an advisor 
to the board as it seeks to determine which contractors are to be 
invited to participate in the bidding piocess Advertisement of the 
board’s desire to secure bids is a normal legal requirement A con- 
tractor’s capacity to comply with drawings and speci ca ion < _ 

to complete buildings on or before deadline dates an is 
responsibility are factors considered by the archi ec s in 
recommendations Except m rather unusual circums ’ ‘ 

of education are normally committed to award e con u 
lowest of the responsible bidders rp . 

If bids are received in amounts larger than e ,/ ‘ hn „ rt i 0 f 
sources which have been raised to cover expenses, ‘ 

education faces a crisis of no small magnitude evl ® , ‘ bl _ 
viously m order These are undertaken m conference w ‘ ]able 

tect When bids are only slightly more than the bond j. thfi 
revisions can often be made in the specifications , . seem 

quality of material, while retaining safety ea u ’ examp i e , 
relatively unrelated to educational progiams painted 

spools planning ceramic tile in a gymnasium mghtfind^ pain. 
cinder-block wall adequate for their educational PU ^ thg 
a savings in cost On the other hand, when nre 0 ft e n re- 

amounts of money available rather major re bave tQ 

quired Actual portions of the buildings as P a tbe p no rity 

be abolished, with the result that decisions co s ^ a t es major re- 
'alues are made It should be noted that in m , bat tbe b,dding 
'isions in plans as submitted to contractors rc d drawings 

Process be initiated a second time, based up 
nnd specifications t tbe tnds, or if the 

If sufficient monies were available to education enter 

tensing process has been completed, ° a t Contracting with 

>nto contracts for the construction of the lac . of the board 

a construction firm requires formal action on meeting The 

°t education, with such action taking place i* , 0 f c ducation, 
contract enumerates the responsibilities o res pccti\e role dur- 
the architect, and the builder as each Pl» n completion anil 
' n B the construction stage Penalties ‘ f ca turcs of the 

h^PU'es for early completion are sometimes 

^ntracts , - rc hitcct supervises 

Throughout the period of construction b | e f or insuring 

•tost contracts make the architect large ' ndhered to m 

at the plans and construction speci lcn ofiicc should be at 

t'crj detail A representativ e of the arc u ^ some sv'trm* 

*c site during every phase of const ™ ,. s ] ic ndquartcr<, «cl ool 
atgeh those far remov ed from the architect s he 
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systems employ a “clerk-of-the-works” to represent them and their 
interest in securing a structure which measures up to contractual 
expectations 

When the building is completed, the architect normally certifies 
that the contractor has fulfilled his responsibilities The board of 
education or its representative then makes a final inspection of the 
structure before releasing final payment to the contractor Final 
pajment may be delayed until the facility has been fully tested in 
use When the board of education, as owner, is satisfied that all 
contractual conditions have been met, it accepts the building and 
prepares it for occupancy 

Long before a building is occupied, large amounts of planning 
must be devoted to equipping the structure to serve educational 
goals Orders for desks and chairs, typewriters and pencil sharp- 
eners, erasers and chalk, and the other equipment and supplies 
must be made Because of the magnitude of the order, much of the 
equipment required is also submitted for bidding to various 
suppliers Occupying only follows after the building has been 
equipped and inspected by the appropriate governmental units The 
inspection process may consist of local personnel, such as fire 
marshall, or state officials from a state school building office In 
many places, formal permission from an appropriate political unit 
may be required prior to occupancy 


Role and Interaction Analysis 

Compared with man> of the tasks in which educators engage, the 
construction of a new school building often proves to be a very 
satisfying actiwty When the new building is completed and oc- 
cupied the participants can point with pride to the end product of 
their labors Mmij of their own responsibilities result m end 
products which are not physically available for viewing So many 
teaching activities never reach the point of conclusion, and satisfy- 
ing psjcholog.cn I closure is not en W ed However, each of the 
participants in the process of planning and constructing educa- 
tional facilities must find satisfaction at various points m the 
process Respective tasks end at various stages of the process, and 
perhaps onlj the superintendent is involved from the beginning to 
the end 

Although no two school buildings arc built m exactly the same 
" a > because of (lifTerences in legal requirements and professional 
operating stiles, some rather generally uell-accepted roles base 
been established for planners (Table 17-1) 

Although the success of the building venture will depend upon 
mam tilings, the capacitv of participants to communicate their 
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Board of Education 


Superintendent 


Table 17-1. Role Analysis by Major Tasks 


Acts upon need 
Employs architect 
Authorizes bond referendum 
Sells bonds (through agents) 

Solicits bids 

Contracts for construction 
Accepts building 

Foresees Need 
Reports on need 

Solicits educational specifications 
from professionals 
Participates in joint planning 
conferences 

Prepares progress reports 
for board 

Recommends acceptance 
Secures equipment and supplies , 

Prepares financial reports for board 
Converts current and planned programs 
into educational specifications 
Engages in joint planning 
v. ith architect 

Participates in joint planning 
Prepares preliminary sketches and 
construction specifications 
Directs revision process 
Recommends acceptance 
Supervises construction 

ml Throughout the 

ideas to others effectively is one of the mos c ™ c j. I0ns must take 

Planning process, some rathei continuous 1 ns illustrated m 

Place Among the more important are m ‘ „ ctl0 ns that impinge 
Figure 17-2, which indicates the kinds of m 
u P°n the success of the venture 


Business Manager 

Curriculum Coordinator 
and Professional Staff 


Architect 


Problems and Issues school plant 

1 How important is it foi teachers mldings At no place 

tanning? Teachers are not experts in sciio lderat ion gi*e n 

1 the typical teacher preparation P rog ^ ™ erie nce that teachers 
“ sc hool architecture It is only th ™ ul £ r < Architectural feature ! to 
ornc to know the capacity of a particu • • . members of ® 

'remote or to inhibit the learning proces u bacbgr ound and 
‘chool system are not likely to have r " uc “ tion ma5 or ma> 
a Mnence than the teacher The board of “ ntenden t of schools 
‘ ot have built other buildings, and the P plant planning 

or may not have had college training m 
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composed of classrooms special educational spaces, for art, music 
and physical education, a library or instructional resources area, 
and such nomnstructional space as cafeterias and washrooms Edu- 
cational spaces within a secondary school include not only class- 
rooms and libraries but laboratories for science, industrial arts, 
home economics, and so on, as well as other special spaces to house 
music, art, speech, journalism, and the like Given the various 
kinds of spaces which are specifically designed to house educational 
activities at specific grade levels or for specific subject treatments, 
an almost infinite number of configurations is possible When the 
building is completed, rooms will be adjacent to one another On 
what basis shall the decision about the relationship of one edu- 
cational space to another be made 9 — What is the relationship 
between various curricular areas and libraries 9 — How do “noisy" 
subjects relate to the quieter ones 9 — What various support func- 
tions should be considered in arranging educational spaces 9 — What 
impact does a “core curriculum,” or team teaching, or individual- 
ized instruction have upon the relationship of one curricular space 
to another 9 — How might community use affect the arrangement 
of space 9 — What relationship might exist between educational and 
noneducational spaces 9 

Selected References 

American Association of School Administrators Planning America's 
School Buildings Washington, DC A A S A , 1960 
Engelhardt, N L., N L Engelhard t, Jr , and Stanton Leggett 
Planning Secondary School Buildings New York Reinhold 
Publishing Corp , 1949 

Leu, Donald Planning Educational Facilities New York Center for 
Applied Research in Education, 1965 
MacConnell, James Planning School Buildings Englewood Cliffs, N J 
Prentice-Hall, Inc , 1957 

McQuade, Walter Schoolhouse New York Simon and Shuster, 1958 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction Guide for Planning 
School Plants East Lansing, Mich N C S C and Michigan 
State University, 1958 

Schools for the hew Needs P W Dodge Corporation, 1956 
StrevelL Wallace and Arvid Burke Administration of the School 
Bunding Program New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1959 
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Table 17-1. 

Board of Education 


Superintendent 


Business Manager 

Curriculum Coordinator 
and Professional Staff 

Architect 


Role Analysts by Major Tasks 

Acts upon need 
Employs architect 
Authorizes bond referen 
Sells bonds (through agents) 

Solicits bids 

Contracts for constructio 
Accepts building 
Foresees Need 

S S ed n uc n a“onaUPect«cat.ons 

Part“™pates C >n joint planning 
P^rp^ess reports 

Recommends acceptance 

Secures eq “ iP ”“i FepMUfor board 
Prepares planned programs 

E ”S"hS 

Participates ,n , °“‘y 'sketches and 

PK C p 53“" ,n ' 

„ c ' “Prevision process 
Directs re ptan ce 

Recommend uct ,on 

Supervises const 


Supervises 

t crucial Throughout the 

, , one Of the most tlons must take 

eas to others effectively i co ntinuous >"‘ ctl0ns .Hustrated in 
lanmng process, sonie p 0rta nt are te r actions that impinge 
lace Among the more imp kin ds of i nter 
f igure 17-2, which indicates 
'pon the success of the ven 


Problems and Issues ieipat c v, school plant 

T * It for teaC ,e n school buildings At no pl ace 

How important io £eN perts' n , s consideration gp en 

nmg ? Teachers are " at ion P r °^‘ experience that teachers 
■O typical teacher preP only throne 1 arc h.tectural feature to 
hool architecture «■ o£ a pnr tlcU other members of the 

i to know th ® ?*F‘the 3 lear> 1, "f e^mich more background and 
dote or to inhibit , to ha , 0 f education rnaj 0r 
ol system are not h^b ^ board ° upenntcn(lent of ^ 
irience than the =‘ uil(Jin gs. °” rain inR >" school plant pl anmnp 
ha\e built other c olle£ c 
■ or may not ha' e 
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or experience in the building process. The architect, on the other 
hand, has the needed expertise in the school plant ^ 

The life of a school building is quite long usually > on e er t ^ a 
the tenure of any teacher likely to be housed in it. The i teacher 
turnover rate also dictates that many, many persons will utilize the 
various areas of a school building from its mcep 1 

of education and large school systems, in an i effort 1 to^save 

tax dollars, often have reproduced a goo U1 saves 

places throughout their district. The reproduc ion o ‘ . 

much of the planning costs and often facilitates construct on time. 
AH of the above mitigate against teacher par lcipa 
ning of a particular school facility. At what expense is such jar 
ticipation sacrificed? — What particular exper lse methods 

to the planning process?-How «“ 

be accommodated within a single building . n-irticination 

the extent of participation 7-How can effectiveness of participat 

2. What architectural elements contribute ^ S that 

"flexible’"! Changes in student populations often d ’ c “te 
changes be made in the manner in which ^ yea" may be 
utilized. A classroom used for social stu Changes in 

used for mathematics or English in su seq second ' ary ] eve l ar e 
the subjects which students elect to take . ^ various d epart- 

reflected in the number of rooms requir building 

mental areas. As the requirements oc . 

utilization change. In addition to ch g ^ room> changes a re 
casioned by changes in the curricular . tho( js may change as 

also dictated by the instructor s method. may change 

a part of the normal evolutionary procedures 

as the result of changing faculty. . programs may find 

Those school systems having large e. „ op ] e during the day 
that spaces adequate for instructing 5 °u j cu j ar program for 

may be inadequate for housing a difteren same problem may 
adults during the evening hours. Somew curr icu!ar offerings 

exist during summer months when the "i the concept of 

may vary from those of the academic } ^ from da} , to day, 

educational practice changes from hour to ’ be acc ommo- 
from year to year, how shall the different ch. B be made? _ B y 
dated?— On what basis can effectn *l‘ b]e ,__si z e?— Shape?— 
whom? — What elements need to be u ' Special fea- 

Accoustical treatment ?_Heating and ventilating 
turns? , tg he , 0C ated in close 

3. ll'/mf kinds of educational spa bool building is often 

Proximity to each other? An elemental-} 
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composed of classrooms special educational spaces, for art, music 
and physical education, a library or instructional resources area, 
and such nomnstructional space as cafeterias and washrooms Edu- 
cational spaces within a secondary school include not only class- 
rooms and libraries but laboratories for science, industrial arts, 
home economics, and so on, as well as other special spaces to house 
music, art, speech, journalism, and the like Given the various 
kinds of spaces which are specifically designed to house educational 
activities at specific grade levels or for specific subject treatments, 
an almost infinite number of configurations is possible When the 
building is completed, rooms will be adjacent to one another On 
what basis shall the decision about the relationship of one edu- 
cational space to another be made 9 — What is the relationship 
between various curricular areas and libraries 7 — How do “noisy’' 
subjects relate to the quieter ones 7 — What various support func- 
tions should be considered in arranging educational spaces 7 — What 
impact does a “core curriculum,” or team teaching, or individual- 
ized instruction have upon the relationship of one curricular space 
to another 7 — How might community use affect the arrangement 
of space 7 — What relationship might exist between educational and 
noneducational spaces 7 

Selected References 

American Association of School Administrators Planning America's 
School Buildings Washington, DC A A S A , 1960 
Engelhardt, N L , N L Engelhardt, Jr and Stanton Leggett. 
Planning Secondary School Buildings New York Reinhold 
Publishing Corp, 1949 

Leu, Donald Planning Educational Facilities New York Center for 
Applied Research in Education 1965 
MacConnell, James Planning School Buildings Englewood Cliffs, N J 
Prentice Hall Inc , 1957 

McQuade, Walter Schoolhouse New York Simon and Shuster, 1958 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction Guide for Planning 
School Plants East Lansing, Mich N C S C and Michigan 
State University, 1958 

Schools for the New Needs F W Dodge Corporation, 1956 
Strevell Wallace and Arv.d Burke Administration of the School 
Building Program New York McGraw-Hill Book Co , 1959 
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